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Preface to the Third Edition. 


The third revised and enlarged edition of the Kavyamimamsa 
of the celebrated author Rajas'ekhara, published as No. 1 of the 
Gaekwad's Oriental Series is now presented to the public. The 
KavyaniTinS-msa with which the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series was 
inaugurated in 1916, has proved to be popular with scholars as 
also with Universities, many of them prescribing the work as a 
text-book. The first edition was exhausted in 1924, and the 
second in 1933, and the third is going forward with several new 
features which, the present editor believes, will enhance its use- 
fulness for scholars and students alike. 

The text of the present edition is once more collated with MS. 
No. 6065 of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, which is a transcript 
of the original paper MS. preserved in the Wadi Par^vanatha’s 
temple at Pattan. This MS. is marked B. in the previous 
editions. Quotations from the Kavyamimamsa in later works 
have been carefully compared with the text, and this has enabled 
the present editor to suggest several correct readings of obscure 
and incorrect words which had crept into the previous editions. 
Emendations such as these have been added to the text in 
square brackets. 

Another noteworthy feature of this edition, to which attention 
of readers may be drawn, consists of the elaborate and exhaustive 
notes on words and passages of the Kavyanumamsa which have 
a bearing on the })ast liistory and culture of India. It is hoped 
that with the help of these notes, it will be j)ossible for students 
to appreciate the remarkable scholarship of Kaja^ekhara more 
fully and more comprehensively. 

Among the cq'>2^rcitus criticiis added to this edition, mention 
may be made of a list of earlier works which Bajasekhara utilized 
as source-books in preparing the Kavyaminiamsa. This has been 
given in an Appendix to this edition. In another Appendix 
identifications have been given of 212 geographical names men- 
tioned in the Kavyamunamsfi. Many of these geographical names 
have been treated in Cunningham's Ancient Geography of India, 
and the Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Modern India 
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Ity N, L, Dey. Theyc two works form tlo; background of this 
Appendix and no references have been given while dealing with 
the identifications proposed therein, unless I had reasons to differ 
from them. 

In preparing tliis edition, I liave received help from various 
sources, and in this respect, I am particularly indebted to Maha- 
mahopadhyaya S. Ivuppuswami Sbastri, Professor of Sanskrit, 
Presidency College, Madras who has offered numerous suggestions 
in emending the text; to Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, the Director 
of the < h'iental Institute Barcala, who revised the press coi)y 
and proofs of the whole of the English portion ; and to Mr. M. A. 
Jushi of the Criental Institute who helped in collation and 
prc[)ared the pre.ss Copy of the notes and appendices. 


Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
loth July lOo.l 


K. IS. Kamaswami (Sastri. 



Preface to the Second Edition. 


The text of tl le Ivavyauniniiihsa lias been based on two ]VISS. 
IVuin the Patlau Jain Pliandars, desi<^nated A and 1>. 

A is a palm-loaf MS. belonp^inef to tlio Bhandar deposited 
in the Vakhatjds Sheri in Bollia Wfida. This is tlie very MS. 
nveniioned by Dr. Peterson in his 5th lleport. The MS. is 
V(.‘ry correct and reliable, but unfortunately it is iucoinplete and 
inu(.*h injured. It is 15' xl'/'' witli 5 lilies on a side, and consists 
of 4-11, 13-25, 29-54 leaves and 8 iniieh injured pieces eoutaining 
the ends of the IGtli and the 17tli chapters. The hairth leaf 
begins with ( second cliapter jiage 4 line 2nd), and the 

54t]i leaf ends with the beginning of the loth chapter (page 

G9line2). The first of the S much injured leaves begins with 

(]>age 88 line 23) and ends with 
98 line 8), The MS. seems from its writing (which 
is Brahinaiiieal and not Jain) to liave been copied at about the 
end of the I3th century A. D. It is numbered only on the left 
side with numerical ligu)-es. This MS., being old and veiy 
correct, has been mainly relied upon as lar as available, 

B is a part of a paper MS. from the Bhandar deposited 
in the Wadi Parswanatlbs Temple at Ihdtan. It is a very 
beautifully-written old Jain paper MS. with numerical signs on 
the left and letters on the right to ,shoW' the pagination. It 
contains two WQU’ks ( ] ) (leaves 1-ola lines 3 ) 

( 2 ) a commentary on llalayudha s (^i 43^) by 

(ola-lines 4-55). The MS. was written, like most of the 
MSS. of this very important lihandilr, in the time of Jinabhadra- 
stlri, the pontiff of the Ivharatara Gacchlia in Samvat 1491 (A. D. 
1434). The writer’s colophon runs as follows: — I 

Mm w ^ w '-at \ ^ \ ^Jt: ^ \ ^ir: \ ^4: i 

I mJt: I s I I 

The portion of Bavidharma’s Kaviraliasyavritti begins :— ** 
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art »!«■: II ^-im-. 5«jf-c=i V|jr: i 

ar ?riTi^ ii 

if^T^jrrf^jfRni^qTRSF'^r i 
qjJT q^rq^R'ii •'^r^^r•. ^ ii 

apT.^-. ?(lft ^ftn-Tf^m^iTct! I 

3Tf?;ro3iq-5r":tr^^, i 

ctf^qq »5i4Trq:T f?lsi--4;r}T^i;?f^ II 

mim J3Ti^qf3T;T''-i>rJM''r i 

^rawoir ii 

5iiipgfii g^fjfisqi «rigr ' 

?»nn?: ff g^rfq aj?*ft^g»TOT ^ ii 

JTigsi^'-^HJTrsiimi fvrg^' jt ^Tcgry ii 

V\] g;?!: t^qf:.T'-1I: i 

5 ^ 515 W41^!)T^ JTiTi^'n; yg-. II 

Ends ; — 5^754 ^315^^4 

jH^rrlf ^H'<747F:3isfe ft^r 1 
TTf 3if4 ^'-Tr m?rr'^ 

?5VFg II ^ u 

37T^TiqwrHr’^^4 ^(54 fi^r g?rrf4 1 

flw ‘ 4 ', 1^4 ggifiwf4 11 


gfog-RiV w.kw^ JTig w.r-^mi 1 3 1 "-74 *7573 ^^ 7 'T;TR:- 7 ; 4 r: 1 

75 I '4]. I 75 I 4 l: I 75 I 'di; I 75 I 41 ; 1 75 I 75 I 7 f[; i 

Tile paper MS. contains (lie c-i iin|)le(,c texi of Xfivyaniimrimsri- 
Kavira’lia.sya, and is yencraily correclr. As it seems to have been 
copied from tlie jialm-leaf -MS. in tlic Jcsaliuerc JJhandtir, the 
copyist has occ7isionally erred in reailiny and transci’iiiinf^ tlie MS. 

Besides these, tliree MSS. of ITcniaeliandra’s Krivyanusilsana- 
viveka liave hecn also utilized in the ]iurtion borrowed by Heina- 
chandra from tlie Kavyamunaiiisa. It may here lac noted that a 
critiefd edition of Hemaehandra’s KavyanuAisana with the Viveka, 
is a necessity. 

The Celebrated Jesalincro Bliandar also contains an old palm- 
loaf MS. of this work dated Saihvat 1210, but it is reported to be 
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not in a pjood .state of ]))‘Gservat ion.^ It is a matter for ro^nxt that 
the valuable treasures of this hjlinirlfir — one of tln^ most impertant 
Bliandars — are not aecessihle even io daiii Safllius. 

The work of editino’ from such insufficient materials was 
somewhat difficult-, but wi'- have tried our utmost to make ilie best 
td'th(' matei'ials that W( re available, anti have venluiaal to l>rine^ to 
]i!.>ht this important W'Oi'k of a famous W’riter iii Sanskrit Jiteiviture. 

Wo liave to thank the keepers of both tlaose Ithandrirs for 
lendinp^ tlnh; ]\ISS. aiid espt'cially 8h(.‘tli N’a'bla! Jliraeliand, the 
kuepfa’ of tlc^ Jilnandar of the \V u'li I tlrswai lath's ttan])lc, lor 
putting at our disjio^-al ilu' j-ao-st j\lSS. oi‘the- Ihniudar lor 
publiea-iioii in the ^/oe/:av7r/*,s‘ Oru .(f.a] S<‘nr:<. ( )ni‘ hearty llianks 

are ;dso due to Pravarlaka .K;Iutl\ i ja yaji foi’ ledpiug us in f)ro' 
euring tlio ]\188. 


1 Tho late Mr. IViljil, sii])SO»juonl. to tlio publication of tliis })0()k, paid a 
visit to Josalmer and collatod tlu^ toxt witli tin's ]>;\lm-]na,f MS. Vbariant landings 
have boon incorporat(ul in the ]>roseiit edition and this MS. is tornind as Jt 
consists of two works ( 1 ) compri.sijia^ aiid 71 

loaves respectively and is in size. The co]t^j)hon of ^’nus 

as I Jb 
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A. Rajas'ekhara— the Author. 

/. llis Time. 

Many details are i>'iven by the author hims(?lf rogfardiiig tlio 
place and period in wliich lie lloiirislied, and in htcfc^ in this respect, 
lie is more pj’ollile tlian any other Sanskrit dramatist of ancient 
times. Rajasekliara wrote not less than four dramas and from 
these we can gathei’ that he was a teaelier of tlie king; Nirbhaya- 
Mahendrapala, and was patronized by his son Mahipala who ruled 
over the country of Madhyadewi with its capital at Kanauj. From 
the Asni inscrii>iion dated Vikrama Sam. D, 917-918 and 

the Siyodoiii inscription ( E. I. Vol. T. p. 171 ) we can ascertain that 
the two kings Mahoiidraprda and his son 'Malhpala of Kanauj 
belonged to what is known as the (hirjara Jh^aliliaiTi dynasty. 
From historical and archaeological evidences, it lias been jiossildo to 
assign tlie period 890-908 A. 1). to Alaliendrapfila, and !)10-940 
A. I), to his son ]\lahipala with certainly. It is thus probalilo 
that ]lajasekhara belonged to the courts of these i wo kings, liut 
the major part of his lih^ was spent in the court of Mahendrapfila 
who is said to b(‘ his disciple in all his plays. Maliipfila (A. I). 
910-940) seems to have mcalniained Kajasekhara only in the 
earlier part of his reign, since I Frilabharata the only drama 
to be performed in his ]irGsence remains incomplete, and appears 
to be the last composition of tlio author. It is thus not unrea- 
sonable to assign a ])criod of 880-920 A. II. to Rajaj^ckhara, the 
present author. 

His connections with Arya.kseml<^vara, the author of the 
drama Candakausika, may lx; found interesting in tliis connection. 
It was supposed tliat Ksemisvara belonged to the court of King 
Maluprda ( A, D. 974-1026) of the Prda dynasty of Bengal.^ 
Blit from the evidences recorded below, it will be found that he 
belonged to the court of king Mahipala of the Gurjara Pratihilra 

1 Ksemisvara speaks ef one lUaliipala as liis patron king in the prelude 
to the Candakaus'ika. This king did not belong to the Tala dynasty as is 
sometimes supposed. See R. I). Banerji: Palas of Bengal, p. 73 and Prda 
chronology J. B. O. li. 8. XIV pp. D12, 518, 519. 
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dynasty and was a junior contemporary of RujaseXhara ; and 
very probably joined the court of king MabTpfila after ibc death 
of Raja^ckhara. 

There are good reasons to identify the Mahipfila of Kscralsvara 
with the king Malilpiila of the Gurjara Rratihava dynasty. Kso- 
nilsvara inontions that Mahijvala defeated Karnatas, and thus 
followed Candragupta INlaurya. of old in his foot-stfips, who up- 
rooted the Nandas with the lead of Canakya.' This, in all pro- 
bability, alludes to the incidents to wbieb a rcl'erence has been 
made in tlio Cambay Idates of Covinda IV and tlic Khajurabo 
inscription (E. I. Vol. VI I, ])p. 2()-47 ). From tlieso wc learn 
that the Rastrakuta king Indra III (c. 915-917) defeated king 
Malnpfila of Kanaaij in battle, and that ilu* latter had great dilli- 
culties in regaining his throne; lie could siiceo'ed only through the 
kind otHcos of one Cliandella king liarsadeva. Arya Ksemlf^vara 
apparently alludes to this victory of bis pati'on king over tlio 
Rastrakutas with the help of the Cliandella king, and rightly 
compares this with tlie victory obtained over tlio Nandas by 
Candragupta through the assistance of Cilnakya." But it maj-, 
however, be noticed that this incident is not alluded to by Raja- 
sekhara, and this fact makes it probable that the fight witli the 
Rastrakutas took place much later in Maliipalats reign. On the 
other hand, Ksemisvara who mentions this incident in his drama, 
in all prohahiliiy belonged to the court of ]\lahiprila when Raja.- 
sekhava was either dc-ad or no longer then'. 

There are further literary evidences in support of the period 
880-920 A. D. assigned to Rajasekhara. Anandavardhai.a v lio 
nourished in a jioriod between 857-884 A. D. is quoted liy Rfija- 
sekhara,® while Rajasekhara is quoted by Somadeva,'* Soijdhala'' 
and Abhiiiavagupta'’ who flourished in the later half of the 
10th century. 

1 2f: fSrcqr -uygat fSrnp-i i 

Caiidakcius ika, I 

2 S<^e J. O. U. Madras, VI. pp. 191-198. 

3 Seo Krtvyamimaaisn, p. IG, 

4 ^Vy; Yas'astilakacamjni. IV. II. p. 113, 

5 >SV6' Udayasuadari Katha, VITI. 

G AbhinaYabliuratJ, p. 42. G.O.S. ed. 
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//. Worh. 

rJnJnsMdiarn, liinisolf informs us in Ills prolndc to the IBuIii- 
rfimriynna ihrit lio composed six Avoi'ks. Wliile I'oplying i-o liis 
critics wlio al]ee;cd tiiat liis drama u\as abnormally icngib}", he 
incidentally re(juosts bis readers lo peruse tljc six worlvs already 
r?ompos(al by liim in ease tlu'rc AVc-es any virtue in tliemd Fi’oin 
this statemout it \v(>uld a]>]ioar tba,t Jiajah'kliara composed six 
works already before, bis Ikllaramayana was taken up in hand. 

Prof. Sten Konow" Ixdievcs ibai Ibc Karpriraman jaia was bis 
first (‘ompnsltiun on ilc' yaa/und (Int it was slaoed at the r('(|uest- 
of his wife' A van! i,'>undaM, wid^h is leit.bc'r unusual since, all otiua's 
were performed at the I’eijiusl ol‘ Ids patron kin^s. This is further 
sireniTbened l^y tlie (‘aet that :l was eom]H)S(d at. a tinu' wlum bo 
liad attained tlie ])usi1)on of a. Ka,vlnl!:i oi* a prince among’ pout.s.’’ 

The ViddhasrilabhauVika and tlu' Phdavronayana must liave 
been eomposial afti'rwa rds wlien the author gaiiKal greater re- 
]>utatIon and inatin'ily. Tie* .Prdabliarata. probably wa,s Ids last 
weih, simae it is found to b(‘ ineomplide in t wo a(*fs instt'ad of the 
usual five oi* morc\, and sinei^ tin 1 U)a.iai.a,\'rd<ya sliowing the (*onc 
plotion cvf the dva.ma is absent. 

To Ihoso four works, wo Ir-ivo to add two more, namely, 
tlu! ])re8Ciit u orlv IvavyainTinriiiesri and tlie ] laravilasakavya, the 
existence o<* which is borne out through quotations made in 
later works.' 

According to bis. own admission, tlie IvavyamTinaihsa was 
projected liy Jda jas(jkhara in IM iongtJiy Adbikaranas eacli con- 
taining several Adhyriyas: but unfortunately, tlie wli<d(^ of tins 
Work is not/ found except the first, tlie Kavirabasya. It will be 


vifaimeJir ^Tr -itfa i 

ha Ah'ufieri ^laer a^i-aa^ai n 

ItalarranrivaTia 1,12. 

2 Karpuraniafijari, Harvard Orioiital Series odi. ]>. 18t. 

.a Jhi^L 1-1). 

4 Uoiiiacaridra’s KavyaMiis asana pp, 331-335; TJjjvaladatta IL 28, 
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niilier diflicult to dcu.-liiro Uiat ]ia)as<;khc‘ira Icll Ooili iluj works 
JJalablifiraia and Ka\ yanuniaiiisa uidinr^liod. \\\‘ wuuld ralluT 
have to assunio lliai at Icaist iho KavyainJiiiaiiisa was conij.lotcd 
by liiiii, siiu^e lie refers IVlt] non tly t<> tlie sulijcet inatti,-!’ of sub- 
sequent elva) iters in (ho r;arlie\* ]U)rtiuu ofibe Kaviraliasya/ In 
tliat easay the jirobability tliat the Jkdabliarala was liis last work, 
will be great. 

If that bo so, we arc Inclined to beliova; iJiat the Kavya- 
niiinaiiisa was eoin[)used a,t a time when bis lliree dramas were 
aJready in existence, and this is eori'i )lio]'at( d ]*y tlie laet that ilie 
Kavyaiii'imaiiisa eunta/ins iiHinei'ous (juoi aliens from only two 
of his Sanskrit dramas, namely the Balanimayana. and the 
Videllrdsalabhai\jik;w" 

The case of the i [ai'avllasa, liowevor, i,> somewhat dillerent, 
and wc can unilevstand from stiay (y\v»iatioiis in lat'.a* works that 
it was a Mabakavya, and })iobal.>ly, was composed liefore any 
of his dramas wam'o written. In lliis oonneetion it is interesting to 
note tliat if an autlior wants t<.) attain tlio position of a iva,vlraja, 
he Inas hrst to p,ass tlirouyli ilie stag-e ()t‘a, M,ahaka,vi, or in oilier 
words, lie lias iir.st (,o write a ahiikavya'’ before lie is able to 
handle more sublime llicines ami lle:i\dy atiaui ilie: position 
of a Ivavirtija llie naines oi stages ut .i poet, ‘(uji'u, 

text , [). 1[) ). 

From tlio above, it w ill bo [eilmii ihai oniy iour works \vere 
in existenoii at* (!o time wbmi le^ 1 eilaiainaxsana. was (.'o.mposod, 
and nut six:, as moniiom u i.^y lee soeonor, i>iie suioe ihojSiSfiriiara 
mentions six, wa: are led to lo-siimo (bat at llu' lime of wi'itima ho 
may have i*akeii into aecouni two ul‘ ins [irojeeled w'oisks, namely, 
the Kavyatnmuiiiisa and the Ikilalihaiaia. 

Now, the (jUestion arises as to wlioilicr Itajasokhara wu’olo 
any other work Iscsides the six alnxidy known. Tin ' later antho- 
logies do not mention or (juoto iVom any uiherwoi’k ot ]i[rja"k;k]iara 

1. fSod 1C avyainiiiisiii.sa : p. a. 1. ! i'. lO. ]. b. 

• 1'. ihi. to. uiiiaieafdri -Jicqui: I uU;. 

2. Tho ^iiudi verso of llu\ r>ala])li:iralj.i ('d' diakau) aiay tiiivc'i boon taken 
from tho Kavyamimaihsa, p. 71 . 

3. St^ioi: *T JTfFT.iti: I ?I5r vtnifqii'i 

H i Kavyamiuicuiisii, p, l!/ 
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besides the six already referred to.^ In this conncciion attention 
of scholars may be drawn to a statement made by Rajasekhara at 
the end of tlie 17th chapter of the Kavyamimariisa, to the effect 
that if more information is needed on the subject of world gco- 
,yraphy, a reference should be made to liis Rhuvanakos'a.^ This 
has led some to conclude that Rajasekhara wrote a separate work 
called the Bhuvanakosa besides the six already known. 

But this does not Seem to be correct. The Bhuvanakosa 
here mentioned is the title of the 19th or the last chayiter of 
the 1st Adhikarana, and this chapter along with the other 17 
Adhikaranas is entirely lost. If a reference is made to the list of 
subjects given in the first chapter of the Kavirahasya,® it will 
be readily observed tliat Blmvanakos^a is the title of the last 
chapter of the first Adhikarana which the author names as 
Kavirahasya. 

It may, however, be suggested that the portion of the Kavya- 
mimruhsa beginning from the 19(h chapter of the 1st Adliikarana 
to the end was never written, and that lie did not live to complete 
his encyclopaedic work. If this position is accepted wc may hope 
to find one day the missing acts of the Bfilabharata from some 
of tlie still undiscovered MSS. Libraries, for it is hardly possible 
that our author would leave two of his works unfinished. It 
may bo possible in modern days, but it was not so at least in 
ancient days. 


B. The Kavyamlmaiiisa. 

I. Sifjv.iJic'tiice of the s'nhject mailer. 

The 7th and the 8th centuries of the Christian era in India was 
a, period of feverish literary activity. In this period stalwarts of 
literature were busy in writing comprehensive works in order to 
reduce the different branches of study into a system. This period 
saw the birth of Uddyotakara, Kumarila and S'ahkaraearya, the 
writers, famous for their philosophical and polemical works in 
Hinduism. While, on the other hand, in the field of Buddhism we 

1. iUaiiy versos iiuotod in tlio anthologios may bo traood out in his extant 
dramas and others probably belong to his lost work Haraviliisa. 
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notice the towering figures of Dharmakirti, S'antaraksita and 
Kamala^ila. This period was immediately preceding the period 
in which Riija^ekhara was born and flourished, and it is very 
unlikely that he would not be influenced by the endeavours of his 
predecessors in writing a comprehensive work and reduce the 
Alahkara literature to a S5^stem. The time Avas also not unripe 
for such an attempt. Round the classical work of Bharata, already 
had grown a considerable literature which was enriched with the 
contributions of Bhamaha, Dandin, Rudrata and Anandavardliana, 
Such a rich material on the one hand pressing for a com* 
prehensive review, and the comjirehensive works of the philo- 
sophical systems ou the other, must have created an enthusiasm 
in the mind of Rajasekhara and actuated him to make an attempt 
to reduce the Alahkara literature to a system by writing an 
encyclopicdic work like the present one-the Kavyamimamsa- 
w’hich was to treat the different methods of poetics and the schools 
of literary criticism, with a view to put everything on a tho- 
roughly scientific basis. In doing so, he not only followed in the 
footsteps of Kautilya and Vatsyayana, in arranging the subject- 
matter, but also the great authors of Dharmarnunaihsa and Brah- 
mamimamsa; and this is evident from the very title of his work, 
the Kavyamimamsa. He also ascribes to his Kavyamimaihsa, a 
divine origin following in the wake of other great systems, and 
gives for the first time a legendary list of succession of Gurus and 
disciples, and of the progenitors of the dill'ercnt branches of the 
scicncG of poetics. 

The division of his subject-matter in eighteen branches like 
the eighteen points of law is not only novel but also interesting 
and systematic. In this, however, Raja^ckhara was forestalled 
to a certain extent by Eudrata,^ but nevertheless his classification 
is much fuller and much more exhaustive. Rudrata, for instance, 
had no knowledge of such branches as Vainodika, Aupanisadika, 
etc. which were Raja^ekbara’s own. The Aupanisadika chapter 
occurs also in the Artha^astra and the Kamasutra, and this may 
have induced the present author to include a chapter on Aupa- 
ni§adika in his Alahkara work, giving directions to dullards as to 
liow through Mantras and such other mystic means one may 
attain poetical eminence, when natural gifts arc entirely wanting. 

1. tSeo. Infra Noloa. pp. 123-121:. 
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Nevertheless marked similarity also is noticeable In the 
method of treatment here with that of Kautilya and Vatsyayana. 
For instance, the full list of subjects, treated of in the Artha.4astra 
and the Kamasutra, appears at the end of the first chapter and 
here, likewise it is given at the end of the first chapter S'astra- 
sangraha. It is a matter of regret, however, that all MSS. of 
the text do not contain the full list of subjects treated in all the 
eighteen Adhikaranas ; instead, we find the list complete only for 
Uk! first Adhikarana or Kavirahasya with the significant remark 

at the end. 

Since the whole work in eighteen Adhikaranas is not found, it 
is very difficult to understand the working of the author’s mind in 
the commencement of the Kavyamiraamsa ; but from the imperfect 
materials thus at our command, it can be asserted, somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, that the first three Adhyayas or chapters of the first 
Adhikaraua are intended by the author to serve as a general 
introduction to the whole work of the Kavyauumamsa in eighteen 
Adhikaranas. The first Adhikarana or the Kavirahasya under 
the circumstances begins from the fourth Adhyaya. 

In the first of the three Adhyayas, the author treats of the 
origin of the science of poetics, and gives a comprehensive list of 
.subjects included therein. In the .second Adhyaya, he makes an 
attempt to determine the exact position of the science of poetics in 
relation to the Vedas and post-Vedic literature, and declares that the 
science dealt with by him .should be regarded as the .seventh 
Vcdafiga and the fifteenth Vidyasthana. It is well known that the 
Vedangas in Sanskrit literature are six in number, and the number 
of .sciences has been fixed at fourteen, and in none of these lists 
the science of poetics is included. In support of his contention, 
KajaA-khara goes on to .say that the science of poetics has the 
function of correctly interpreting the Vcdic texts, and thus serves 
the purpo.se of an auxilliary to the Vedas in the same way as the 
other Vedangas. He further asserts that the function of the 
fourteen Vidyasthanas, is to impart the knowledge of the Dharraa 
and Artha, and since from tlie .science of poetics or KavyavidyS 
the same result is obtained, it should also be regarded as one of 
the Vidyasthanas, and should nob be distinguished from the 
other fourteen sciences. 
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Raja^ekhara goes a step further and declares that the science 
of poetics leads the way to emancipation or Moksa, and as such 
its status is not different from the six systems of philosophy. In 
the third or the last Adhyaya of the introduction, Rajasekhara 
shows how emancipation can be obtained by poets and how they 
can experience immense bliss and freedom from worldly trouldes, 
through the correct understanding of the Saliityavidya and 
Kavyapurusa, which are primarily designed for the emancipation 
of man. The systems of philosophy advocate the real knowledge 
of Dharma or Brahman as means of obtaining salvation ; oven 
so, the correct knowledge of Kavyapurusa, the son of Brahman 
and Sarasvatl, leads to the realisation of Brahman and the 
consequential emancipation from the chain of existence. 

To return to the subject matter, the third chapter treats of 
the origin of the Kavyapurusa, his connection with Kavi, Vahvuki 
and Vyasa, his marriage with Sahityavidya, his wanderings with 
her throughout India, the creation of Vrttis, Pravrttis and Ritis at 
different places and the i-esolve of the couple to reside permanently 
in the minds of poets. While concluding the chapter, the author 
declares that those poets who become immortal by virtue of their 
compositions enjoy eternal bliss in heaven in a divine form ; and 
those who can realise the Kavyapurusa, obtain emancipation both 
here and hereafter,^ 

As has been said already, the subject-matter of the first 
Adhikarana or the Kavirahasya commences from the fourth chapter 
and may be sub-divided under three broad heads ; ( 1 ) the equip- 
ments necessary for a poet, ( 2 ) the rules to be observed by him, 
( 3 ) and the methods harmful to him. The first subject is treated 
of in six chapters ( 4-9 ) where such topics as PadavCdcyaviveka, 
Pathaprati§tha, Kavyarthayoni, and Arthavyapti are dealt with. 

The second subject as stated above is covered by the tenth 
chapter which is one of the most interesting chapters of the 
Kavirahasya. This chapter commences with the remark® that 

Jit'll I 

2. Cf. Efi^: I n 

i p. 40. 
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when a poet ia armed with all the equipmenta necessary as pointed 
out previously, he may commence to write and while doing so, 
observe certain rules of discipline. Thereafter, in the same chapter 
the routine to be followed by a poet for all the twenty four hours 
is given along with certain secret hints, which may be found very 
instructive. Among others, this chapter lays down that(i) a poet 
should not read his composition to others so long as it is in an 
incomplete stage ; ( ii ) he should not be vain on account of his 
good composition; (iii) ho should obtain the opinion of his 
superiors on his own composition before publication; (iv) he 
should not create an enmity with iinpostrous poets ( v ) and he 
should prepare several ti'anscripts of his composition as soon as 
Jinal touches had been given. 

At the end, the author lays down special rules to be observed 
by a king when he himself happens to be either a poet or a patron 
of the men of letters. 

The third subject is dealt with in eight chapters ( 11 - 18 ) where 
the author enumerates various methods considered to be definitely 
injurious to the reputation of a poet, and gives copious instances 
to illustrate his view-point. This p^art deals with p)lagiarism, 
conventions of ancient poets, Indian geography and the geograpliy 
of the world, ancient methods of description of incidents, places 
and men, computation of t.ime, and seasonal changes. Wiiile con- 
cluding, the author reminds his readers that the methods adopted 
by ancient Avriters are the best and should bo adhered to, while 
modern methods which run counter to the usage established by 
the ancients^ should be abandoned. How immensely helpful these 
hints are, can bo realized only too well by one who can detect the 
unruly tendencies in modern literature in the extreme pursuit of 
the phantom of realistic art ! 

II, Historical Data. 

As has been shown already, the contributions of the Kavya* 
mimaihsa to the elucidation of the cultural liistory of India, are 
many and varied. No less important ax*e its contributions to the 
political history of Medueval India. While illustrating the 

1, 5nTrfrJi:ii p. ill. 
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different topics of the Kavyamimurhga, Rajai^ekhara cites examples 
and verses from earlier works, wliicli throw a flood of light on the 
problems of political history. And, here, it is proposed to give a 
few examples which definitely show that the Kavyaminuirhsa is 
able to help historical studies. 

The verse ^c^rr etc. occurs on jx 47 of this work, and 

this is given manifestly as an example of Muktaka or a detached 
verse. But the verse alludes to a very important historical lact. 
On information obtained from this verse and other sources such 
as the fntgmcnts of the Oovicandragupta^ of Visfikhadatla, the 
iSafijan Copper- plates of Amoghavarsa^ I, (A. ]b 87 d), Bfina’s 
Harsaearita,® S'rhgaraprakrisa* of Bhoja, the Camliay plate ol' 
Govinda“ IV, the Natyadarpana of Bamacandra and Gunacandra,® 
scholars have come to certain conclusions regarding the history of 
the Gupta period, and these may he summarised as follows. There 
W'as a king called Bamagu[)ta whf) succeeded his father Samudva- 
gupta and preceded his brother CandragU])ia II, and ruled for a 
sliort time. DhruvadovI was the queen of B.ainaguj)la originally. 
This king encountered a certain Khasa or S'aka lung in the 
ITirardayas and was defeated. lie saved himself and his kingdom 
by entering into an ignominious ti-eaty with tin? victor. According 
to the terms of the ti'oaty he was to surrender his (pieen Bhruva- 
dcvl to the Khasa oi- 8'aka king in return for the liberty of 
himself and his kingdom. The humiliating treatj? enraged his 
brother Candragupta, W’ho, disguised himself as Queen Dlu'uvadevl, 
Avent to the enemies’ camp at Alipura and killed the Khasa 
or S'aka king. On his return, he killed his brother Raiuagupta 
also and married his widowed queen DhruvadeA l. 

There is a general agreement amongst scholars regarding the 
historical facts just mentioned, but on certain details tlicre still 
rages a great controversy. The controversy centres round the 

1, rortioiis from tliLs drama are found (|uotod in tlio S'lngarapi akas'.p 
and iho Natyadarpana ( G. O. S. odi, ). 

2. E. 1. Vol. XVITT p. 248. 

5. E. I. Vol. VTl. ]>. no. 

(i- G. O. H. odi. 
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name of Khasadlupati or S'akadhipati, his identity and the iden- 
tification of his capital Alipura, the author of the verso in question, 
and the king to whom it is addressed. 

The verse in question makes it clear that the engagement 
between the Gupta and Khasa kings took place in the Himalayan 
region, and thus it can be said that Alipura, the capital of the 
K-hasa or S'aka king, was situated somewhere in the Himalayas. 

Moreover, according to Raja^ekhara’s version the victor is 
called the Khasiidhipati, and the Gupta king is named as S'arma- 
gupta or Senagupta instead of S’akadhijiati and Ramagupta ob- 
tained from sources other than the Kavyamimamsa. 

There seems to be an agreement at least on one point, namely, 
that the S'aka or Khasa king referred to in the passage in question, 
should represent a Kushuija king of the Punjah but not a S'aka 
Satrap of either Malwa or Mathura. But in this connection, 
attention of scholars is required to be invited to the form Khasa- 
dliipati as recorded in the Kavyamimamsa. This particular word 
means a king of the Khasas or the Khasa tribes the existence of 
w’hich is made well-known by the Rajatarahgini of Kalhana. Sir 
Aurcl Stein located the tribe in the widely distributed regions of 
the western Himalayas flanking the boundaries of Kashmir with 
their capital at Rajapuri also knowm as Khasfilaya or Khasrdi. 
The Khasas before the fifth century A. D. became very powerful 
and seized the kingdom of Kashmir and ruled over it.^ Is it not 
])Ossible to identify this Alipura with Khasali, the capital of 
the Khasas? 

Let us now discuss the question regarding the identity of the 
person to whom the verse in question is addressed. Various 
scholars have advanced different opinions, and let us examine them 
in detail and make an attempt to discover whether any finality 
can be reached. A clue to this vexed question is, however, supplied 
by the verse itself in its fourth line; 

In interpreting this line Prof. Altekar® has fallen into the 
regrettable error of taking the word Karttikeya in the vocative 
and in assuming that the verse is addressed to Karttikeya who is 
obviously the Kuinaragupta I of the Gupta dynasty. 

1. M. A. Stoin. Rrij.-itiirai'if'inl translalioii. Vol. I. 317. 

2. .1. B. O. R. S. Vol. xiv, )). 223. 
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Mr. K. P. Jayaawal disagrees^ with the above and points out 
that the word Karttikcya goes with the word Nagara, and adds 
that ‘'no poet would have mentioned so irreverently about Kuina- 
ragupta’s own mother to him.’’ 

Against this, it may be pointed out that the verse does not 
show any irrevcrenoc on the part of the jioet whose business 
obviously is to eulogise his patron king Xumaragupta or Skanda- 
gupta of the Gupta dynasty. For, the weakness of Kamagupta 
was already made known by Candragupta, also by Dhruvadevi 
who discarded her worthless husband and married his brother. 
Moreover, the descendants of the Gu])ta d^masty out of disrespect 
for Kamagupta never mentioned him in the inscriptions as one of 
their ancestors. Dr. D. K. Kliandarkar who discussed the question 
later on,^ is disposed to agree with Mr. Jayaswal in considering 
the word Karttikeyanagara as the name of a town, and identilied 
it with the ancient village of Vaijanatha in Almora District U. 1*. 
on the authority of the Panduke^vara coiiper plate and the Tiile- 
,4vara charters.® Dr. Kliandarkar believes, however, that the 
verse is addressed to Candragupta, though he is net named 
expressly therein. 

If this position is accepted, Mr. Jayaswal’s objection of 
showing irreverence to Kumar.agupta’s mother or Dhruvadevi is 
set at rest. Prof. V. V. Mirashi,^ however, remarks that the 
view held by Dr. Kliandarkar is hardly convincing, because the 
verse quoted here is a Muktaka or a detached stanza which should 
not only be complete in itself but also contain the name of the king 
addressed to. He, thus, commits the same mistake as Prof. Altekar, 
and takes the word Karttike}^'!. in the vocative, but advances tho 
new theory that the word stands for the king Mahiprda of the 
Gurjara Pratihara dynasty, the patron of Rajasekhara. In support 
of this, he further adds that Ksemi^vara in the Kharatavakya of 
his drama Candakaui^ika similarly calls his patron Mahipaia as 

1. J. B. O. II. S. Vol. XVII I. p. 20. 

2. Malaviya Commomoraiion Volunio, p. 194. 

3. I. A. XXV. 178, and E. I, Vol. XIII. pp. 116-118. 

4. I. A. 1932, p, 201. 
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Kru’tiikoya.* Accordin'^ to him the vev!?c, in question, was cither 
Kajai^ekhai'a’s own or a composition of one of his contemporaries 
in the court of the king Mahlpala which he inserted in his 
Kavyamimiiihsru 

Against Prof. Mirashi’s theory, it may be pointed out that if 
the word KdrUikeya is taken out, the w'ord Nagarastrlndm will 
)]:ive to he taken as a. separate and independent word. No poet, 
howsoever dull, would ever think of saying that the fame of a king 
was sung 1 )y women of the town and afterwards would leave the name 
of the particular town undisclosed. Nor does it seem reasonable 
to suppose the poet to be so particular as to exclude the village- 
women from participating in the praising or singing campaign, hy 
specially naming tlic women of the town. It is not also possible 
to 8U}>po.se that it is the women of the towns who took part in 
singing eulogies, while the village-women refrained from doing so! 
The expression is sufficient to include all women, both of 

towns and villages, and why should it be necessary to qualify 
with the word which reduces the value of the eulogy I 

It is not also correct to assume that the Muktaka verse which 
should be complete in itself sbould «/«> contain the name of the 
|Krson to Avbom the Aluktaka is addressed. On the same page -17, 
there are five other exanqdes of Muktaka verse, and in none of 
these there is any mention of the name of the person addressed to. 

Under the circumstancos wo can only confirm the view of 
Messrs. Jayaswal and Phandarkar both of whom rightly take 
Karttikeyanagara as one word and identify it with the place where 
Ramagupta first .sustained a defeat, and later, the Khasa king 
was killed by Candragupta II in whose [jraise the verse in quc.stion 
is composed. Accordingly, the last lines of the verse, in question, 
may be tran.slated thus : 

“Your fame is sung today hy the women of the Karttikeya- 
nagara in the same Ilimfilayas which is resonant with the singing 
of the Kinnavas living in the hollows of spacious caves.” 

Tit UKRiratT n 
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From the foregoing discussion, it is easy to discover that 
the verse in question is addressed to Candragupta Vikramriditya 
by a contemporary poet, and is ijuoted by Raja, Bokhara in lii.s 
Kavyaniimarhsa, 

The second marriage of Dliruvadevi with Candragupta i.s also 
to be taken as a .settled historical fact, on the authority of tlic 
Safijaid copper plate of Amogtiavarsa I and the Cambay" plate of 
Govinda IV. 


Two more verses are quoted by Rajast khara on pp. GO-61 
of the Kavyamimruhsa, which throw a flood of light on tlie vexed 
question of the date of Krdidasa. The verses in quc.s Lion record a 
conversation between a king and his me.s.senger. Identical veises 
are subsequently quoted by JJlioja in bis S'rugarapiMkasa with 
tlie remark that here the king represents Vikramriditya and the 
messenger, Kiilidasa." Tlie verses in question refer to a message, 
conveyed by Kfilidasa from tlie king of Kuntala to Vikramaditya 
who approves of tlie re{[ucst made by the Kuntalii king. Tradition 
ascribes to KrUidasa a work called tbe Kuntalesvaradautya, and as 
the suliject-matter of tlie verses quoted here relates to the dip- 
lomatic communications of the king of Kuntala, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the verses belonged to tlie now lost 
work Kuntalef^varadautya of Kalidasa. A verse from the same 
work quoted in the Aucityavicaracarcji by Ksemendra refers to the 
tact that Kalidasa as an envoy of Vikramaditya was not respected 
in the court of the Kuntala king who made him sit on the ground 
and did not offer a seatd It thus transpires that Kalidasa was 
sent as an envoy to the court of the Kuntala king ]h*thvisena 
Vakataka, a subordinate of the Gupta kings, by Candragupta II 
Vikramaditya and tliat on account of Kalidasa’s mediation friendly 
relations Averc establislied between the two royal houses. This 
embassy further helps us in fixing a suitable date for Kalidasa, 
and once for all ends the controversy regarding his time, raging 


E. J. VoL XVI 11. p. 24S 

2. Hfj^err 

E. 1. Voi. VII. p. sc. 

3. Soe. infra. Notes, p. 213. 

'1. Ibid. 
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for the last fifty years or more, in which celebrated scholars have 
taken part. Kfilidasa rau.st be a contemporary of Candragupta 
Vikramaditya and the Vakataka Prthvisena, and thus he should 
be assigned a period corresponding to the last quarter of the fourth 
century A. 

While mentioning the four boundaries of the city of Kanauj, 
the capital of his patron kings Mahendrapala and Mahipala, Raja- 
sekhara clears up several topographical problems connected with 
the city, and helps us in identifying certain well-known names of 
jilaces, identifications of which were open to doubt for a long time. 
On page 94 he mentions four places: Vamanasvami, Gsdhipura, 
Kalapriya and Brahma^ila, and all of them seem to be situated 
in the four directions of the city of Kanauj. Thus, we can under- 
stand that these four well-known places in literature were the 
suburbs of the city of Kanauj. For further details the attention 
of readers is invited to the page 243, of the explanatory notes 
appended to this edition. 

111. The Geograi^hy of Bhdratavarsa. 

Rajasekhara’s fondness for geography is borne out by the 
numerous references to geographical names mentioned in his works, 
and the ancient notions regarding world geography find a lucid 
expression in these productions. He gives geographical references 
in abundance, particularly in two works, namely, the Balaramayana 
and the Kavyamimaihsa. In the former Avork, while staging the 
Sitasvayaihvara, a short drama supposed to be a composition of the 
sage Bharata, and Avhile describing the aerial flight of Rama to 
Ayodhyfi from Lanka, he mentions a large number of places in 
succession, and these I’eferences enable us to fix their location with 
a fair degree of exactitude. 

In the 17th chapter of the Kavyamimaihsa, the author gives 
by far the most prolific geographical information regarding the 
divisions of the world, and the details of the Bharatavarsa, and this 
represents the expert knowledge of geography as prevalent in his 
time. The earth, he says, is divided into seven great islands 
encircled by seven oceans. Among these the Jambudvipa is 

1. For further int'ormaiiDi) on the date of Kalidasa and Iiis oonnootions 
'vvith Vakataka kings, see my Paper entitled ‘‘King Pravarasens and Kalid&sa’' 
in the Proceedings of the Seventh All-India Oriental Conference, 1933. 
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situated in the centre and its chief mountain is Mahameru. The 
Mahameru, again, is surrounded by the country called the 
Ilavrtavarsa. The third country to tlie south of the Mahameru is 
called the Bh3,ratavar§a. 

The Bharatavarsa is divided into nine parts, and the Kunia- 
ridvipa, one among them, corresponds with the present India 
from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas. This country is also 
known as the Cakravartiksettra. One who holds sway over the 
whole country is called a Cakravartin, while the king who is 
able to conquer all the nine parts of the Bharatavarsa is called 
a Sarhrat. 

The author mentions the seven Kulaparvatas of the Kunia- 
ridvlpa, and says that the Aryavarta is a part of this Dvipa, 
Kumarldvipa is again subdivided into five parts with Madhyadesa 
in the middle, and four other countries in the four <lircctions of 
the middle country, which according to him is hounded by llio 
Prayaga, the Vindhya range, the Vina.4ana and the Himidayas. 
lie places the other four countries as follows : from Benares in the 
east, from Mabismati in the south, from Devasabha in the west 
and from Prthudaka in the north, all extending to the extreme 
limits of India. 

In the same chapter Raja^ekhara gives innumerable details 
regarding the countries, rivers, mountains and the agricultural 
products of all the five divisions of the Kuinaridvipa. These 
geographical names have been collected together in an appendix 
in which an endeavour has been made to identify the places 
mentioned by him, as far as practicable, since it has now 
become difficult to trace the old sites. It is noteworthy, however, 
that Raja^ekhara includes such countries as Arabia, Persia and 
Afghanistan in the northern India, and distinguishes Simhala 
from Lanka. Moreover, he includes in his list many new names 
not known to the Purapas, or the Ramayapa and the Maba- 
bharata, or even to the Greek or Arabic historians and the Chinese 
travellers, as will be seen from the appendix already referred to. 
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The author of this first work in the GaekwdiVs Oriental Series, 
now presented before the public, is Rajasekhara, the well-known 
author of the four dramas, BaKarainayana, Balabharata, Viddha- 
salabhahjika and KarpuvamahjarT. 

Rajas'ekhara’s Ancestry. Rajasekhara calls himself in the 
Jvavyamimahisa as YayavarTya’ (born in the Yayavara family ). 
He seems to liave Vieen lu'Uer known as Yayavara to his successors. 
Dhanapala in the introductory r erses to his Tilakamahjarl refers to 
him as Yayavara Kavi.‘ The author of the Udayasundarl refers to 
him simply as Yayavara" and praises him for his dramatical skill. 

1 1>. 2. I. J 1. 

“’Tgift J# qrmhq': i i‘. 4- 1 •• 

2 !TU^'Tft'T%JTr: I 

!l Tilakamafijari .22>. 

*JcJp=5[Tit rjjwj II 

( MayasuBdan 8th TTc'holiliva.sa. 

This Udaya.sundari is a Cliampukatha composed hy SottaJa, a Valabha 
Kayastlia of Latados'a, in emulation of J3ana’.s Harshacharita, about Samvat 
lOnO, in the reign of Yatsaraja and under the patronage of king Mummuuiraja 
of Kr>iikana. The author ha.s, over and aliovo his own caste and lineage, given 
about lio verses in praise of old poets. It will bo instructing to (juote tlieso 
verses; .siie]i versos are rare in Sanskrit literature. 

^ t- guff ii 

vFr; H^RTJTT^ Efr^^^;Twr i 

qt sri^in^fVr: ^ 

^TTJT Vt II 

rsqcrRerttg nrir^ %^JT3Tr?f^ i 

ift?'? ttit ^ HnpSrrr: groi: ii 

|?n;: I 
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Some particulars about the ancestry of the author can be gathered 
from his dramas. He is very proud of his family and his literary 

^rs>:2T% ftjTRT^ ^rsnTURg'uf^^tsft I 

M^KJT RsTrsT^TT^ n 

^ uw %f%'?'gpT ^f^rrrrhJT htsr-' i 

<?^Tr5i ti 

^r'nw ura ?r i 

fTffvt ^?5r =sr ERiKTru^r^rr w 

1 Uchtilihvtlsa. 

H^i'RJTFfif^l'iJI'fTSf^r U*Tf«rT-' 5;ift '•! ^ II 

sut^ffR^ruigmei: ^ ^’-igfTR g; i 

^ir»-T[f^^;r>nuu:t u.fe T.rs^tu^r h 

5t^^ni TT§-: uu^UFRUMTli^tC^^^: I 
^rnJUTiTfrg frsaift n 

4jr: JR^rgftJUT 'TWRgut tjaf gjirgai i 
' 3#-u^sf^r fgTusRlad apfig^a; n 

qfR?)g;Tit-*Tq: q;#Tf s?it3!t 1’ gww g^Yfa^g: t 
•'.qir^EU^qY^qdtuqum^hqqr q'qfu aft: n 
T.fqjfvn^i ^ 'f ^ ^sr iftf-raRt r^tirrt, i 
qi gi%Nr^3 gghqqjq: igaf^iiT^q ii 

g qif«jgT^qq;i;: qrf^ gRYsgrgf gfq i 

?grd^ gqiRT q^ig qgflsqgqr q'^q n 
gqrq: dtsf^ g q;rfW?T: gqRqifgfh =q qgi i 

qMtftq] g » g~ q at aigiqia #m: n 
grai: qj^gil^s gqiqqf gqirRq qiqf^ssqgqnr^gg^ i 
aqirqqq gfq g^agt^grgq ?-qgftq^q ii 
jifjsh gqfqi vRnj^q: q?^ grqqir: ' 

qrg aqiqiiwq qgi qg: q?ftqmgga^ ii 
URRqg^uift qi^gugi ufruh giqgfuTni^: i 
qqiJRrqT'^q^qapft^g^faKqqigRq'qqCT; " 
qfg: g f^qftpTpggrqT fq^’^vgriq g qqt-fqqsjg: i 
guf-hTr qgi ?q^rq^tgrfqqiitg gq%5T " 

Tfigigg; grgqtt ya^Ki^Riqi gftggrgqq-' i 
geugrit gPt% gggu gflq qghqi;gr aq«fY: ii 
^pnagTOVTTgnqgf q.^fqq% i 
qiftqqtftu f'^qi ^qhq %qTf^ q^^qT^giiq n 
qfw^gq^ qd^flYftfiqiRugc'Tfgggr i 

^fluq:^: ?cqqrqRuaf^TRftwgfq^5tq ii 

at qRTti%q qt®! rm gr3Tq?ftg®3-ggrq%g i 
gsgiTq^qtqjggrfg^sft ittatfqY wggtq aai: ii 
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forefathers.^ Akalajalada his great-grandfather was famous for 
his poetical gems.^ His verses wore plagiarized by Kadambarlrama 
in his drama.® Surananda, Tarala and Kaviraja also belonged to 
this family. Surananda seems to have been famous at the court 
of Chedi.* It appears from his opinion quoted in the Kavya- 
mlmamsa that Vie had written some work on poetics. 'Tarala was 
also a poet of some eminence. Nothing is known about Kaviraja. 
Kajasekhara’s father Durduka or Duhika was a great minister 
( Mahamantri), and his mother’s name was S'llavati. 

Rajas'ekhara’S caste. We have seen that Raja^ekhara 
belonged to the ^h'lyavara family, but it is not clear whether he 
was a Bruhinana or a Kshatriya. His position as the Upadhyaya 
of King Mahendraprda speaks in favour of his being a Brilhmana; 
while the name RCijai^ekhara and the fact that his wife was of the 
tliahufina” family may lead one to think that he was a Kshatriya. 

Rajas'ekhara not a Sectarian. As the author of the 
Ilaravilasa, Raja.^ekhara might be regarded to have been a staunch 
S'aiva, but from the quotations in the Kavyamimamsa’ in praise of 
Vishnu, it seems that he was not a sectarian. On the other hand, 
from the Mangala verse of the Haravilasa, it is clear that he believed 






8th Uchchhvasa. 


Balaramayana I, 13, 
Rajas'ekhara quoted in the Suktimuklavali. 

■" I srig: gT3% h ibid. 

4 I sRsfhn ^ Il ibid. 

5 ?i»it h Ibid. 

^ranh II Karp. 1,11. 
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in the unity of the three godheads. It appears from the ^Ya^as- 
tilaka Champu of Somadeva that in Raja^ekhara’s works honour 
was done even to Jinas when occasion .arose. 

His wife an accomplished lady* Eaja^ekhara quotes thrice® 
in the Kavyamlmarivsa, the opinion of his wife Avantisundarr. It 
would thus appear that she had composed some work on rhetorics. 
The Karpuramailjari was also first acted at her desire. 

Rajas'ekhara’s date. It is understood from the prologues 
of Raja^ekhara’s dramas that he was the Upadhyiiya ofMaheiidra- 
pala, king of Kanouj, and was also patronized by his son and 
successor Mahipala. The Siydoni inscription tells us that king 
Mahendrapala was reigning in 903 and 907 A. D. and Mahipala in 
917 A, D. (Epigraphia Indica Vol. I, p. 171 ). Independent of his 
references to king Mahendrapala of Kanouj in his -works, we can fix 
his date from other sources too. lie quotes in the Kavyamimamsa 
Vakpatiraja,® the author of Gaudavaho, and also Udhha-iia’ who 
was the Sabhapati of Jayapida, king of Kashmir, who reigned from 
779 to 813 A. D., and quotes Anandavardhana'^ who flourished in 
the reign of Avantivarrna of Kashmir ( 857-884 A. D.). Raja- 
^ekhara is also referred to by Somadeva in the Yasastilaka Champu 
which was completed in 960 A. D. and praised by Sottala who 
flourished about 990 A. D; From this we can conclude that 
Raja^ekhara lived about 880-920 A. D. 

^ 

srikfk: i 

( 4th As'vasa, pt. II, p. 113. 

2 i p* 2U 

ii’ p. 43. 

UR, 3?3'fiTT515it5'R;, 

3 “ 3 ” P* 32. 

4 ‘W ^ fNNTsfkHfssTI'nr:” ?^2T: PP* 22 and 44. 

5 si^ p. IC. 
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Rajas'ekhara a Kaviraja. Rajasekhara calls himself not a 
Mabakavi, but a Kaviraja.^ According to the Kavyaruimarhsa 
there are ten“ stages of poetical skill. The sixtli is that of a 
Mabakavi* and the seventh that of a Kaviraja. Kaviraja is dehnod^ 
as one who is unrestrained in various languages, various sorts of 
poetical compositions and various sentiments. Thus a Kaviraja is 
one stage further than a Malutkavi and Kaviriijas arc rare.® 

The sequence of Rajas'ekhara’s known works and his 
undiscovered works. From the Karptiramahjari 1-9, it is 
understood that Rajasekhara began his literary career as a Bala- 
kavi, so called from his Balaramfiyana and Balabharata. It is 
thus evident that these two dramas arc his early productions ; so 
also Viddhaf^alabhanjika, The Karpuramanjari and the Kavya- 
mimamsa are his later jmoductions, as by this time he had achieved 
fame as a Kaviraja. Verses from his three Samskrita dramas are 
found quoted in the Kavyarniinrirhsa. 

Hemachandra in his “Kavyrinus'asanaviveka (page 335) gives 
the example of Rajasekhara’s Haraviliisa as a poem bearing the 
name of its author. The same author quotes two verses from 
Haravilasa both evidently from the first canto. The first’ is the 
benedictory verse of the poem, while the second* pertains to the 
description of the bad and the good. “’(Jjjvaladatta also quotes 
one half of a verse from the Haravilasa, 

This Haravilasa, a Mahaprabandha, must have been his 

1 ( Karpuramafijan 1. t) ). 

2 ^ ( 1 '. 1 ). 

2 U )■ 

(p. 19). 

5 ^ 5T>Tc!Tf^ ( p. 1 9 ). 

ST tuu: TUt: II 

9 ii-28. 
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mature production as a Kavirfija, Here either in the first or the 
last canto, but most probably in the first, may be found apprecia- 
tory verses about poets (Xiseshahavipra^arhsa) quoted in Jahki^a’s 
SuktimulddvaU. Generally the poet’s family-history and praise of 
old poets are given in Akliyayikas and Kathas such as the Ilarshci' 
charitra, the 'Tilalcamanjarl and tlie Udayamndarl ; but references 
to old poets are also made in the Mahakavyas. Maukhaka in his 
S' 7 'lhanlhacharita refers to old and euiitemporary ])oets and Some- 
Ssvara in the first canto of his Kndlkavmudt eulogizes old poets. 
This practice of eulogizing tlio old poets in the beginning of a poem 
is also found in PnlkHta ]ioonis of tlio 12th century c. y. in the 
S^liUinMhacharilra of Devachandra, (tui u of the great. Henra,- 
chandra. Some say that Kfijasekhara wrote a work named Kavi- 
vimard<(, wherein are to be found the ai)preciatory verses attributed 
to him in the Stiktimul’fdv/dl ; but it does not seem jirobablo that 
Rajasekhara, should ever have written any such work wlien he had 
composed such a large work as the KdvijamimCuhsd with 18 Adhi- 
karanas. It was conjectured that the approciatory verses may 
occur in the Kdvyamliiulmsd ] hut these verses do not occur in the 
first Adhikarana, nor is thei'e possibility of their being found in 
other Adhikarapas, as the first Adhikarana alone, judging from the 
contents of the whole work, seems to contain such matter. Besides 
the Hairtvildsa, Rajasekhai’a composed a work, named Bhuvanakos'a , 
on the world’s geography. At the end of the 17th chapter of the 
Kdvyamlnidnisd he refers the reader to this work^ for detailed in- 
formation about the w'orld’s geography. Ujjvalaclatta quotes a 
line from Bajasekhara about synonyms® of S'iva. This may be 
found either in the llaravihTfta or in some unknown lexicon of 
Rajasekhara. It Avill thus appear that Rajasekhara was an 
extensive writer and might have written more works than those 
hitherto known. 

The present work only the first part of the Kavya- 

mimamsa- From the first chapter Sastrasamgraha, we understand 

2 vr»TT# ^ 1 ( ii-7G ) 
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that the author planned a very large work ; but unfortunately only 
the first AdUikarana is hitherto available. From remarks like 

(p. 10,1. 5), (p. 11,1. 10), 

it is clear that he had in his mind the execution of the whole work 
planned out in the first chapter. Whether he succeeded in this 
and composed the whole work, we have no sufficient data to 
determine. Alanhlras'ehliara}, however, has quoted 2 verses from 
Bajaiekhara. The verses, if they really belong to our author, may 
have been taken from the Adhikarana of the Kdvya- 

vilmdmsd. The same work also (juotos another verso^ which seems 
to be in the Adhikarana,. 

The style of the Kavyamimarasa. As the work is some- 
what on the lines of a Sutra- work, like Ivautilya’s j:lri/(-as'astra and 
Vatsyayana’s Kdmasulra, its stylo is also more or less aphorism- 
like : and it is no wonder that it is terse and vigorous, charming 
and pleasing to the ears. The [lassages and phrases borrowed from 
the Anha/d$tra and the Kdmamlra will be referred to in the notes. 

The Kavyamimamsa and later writers on rhetorics. 

It will be easily seen that Hemaehandra has borrowed about one 
fourth of the present work in his Kdv>jniius'dsanavivelca. Chapter 
17th and 18th are verbally copied with slight changes in the order. 
Vagbhata, son of Nemikumara, has also borrowed the same por- 
tion in the 1st and 5th chapter of his Kd.vtjdnus' dsawt from 
Hemaehandra with some changes, substituting his own verses in 
some places. Later writers of Kavis'ihAids, like Ksheraendra, 
Amara, Vinayachandra and Devesvara, seem to have been indebt- 
ed to the KdvyamJmlmsd for some of the topics treated in their 

1 ffur 
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works. The author of the Sn.ra>^mll-hanljidhhraha has quoted a 
few verses, which are fovuid ouly iu the KCtvyamlmamsd, and the 
commentator, Ratnesvara, refers one verse to the Kdvyamimdmsd, 
By the bye, it may be mentioned that the name of the Kavya- 
mlmamsakara occurs in S'ankara’s commentary (Rasachaiulrihl) 
on the S'akuntala. 

The origin and the promulgation of poetics. Like other 
S'astrakaras our author attributes the origin of poetics to the 
Supreme Being and the celestials. S'rikantha taught this science 
to Paranieshihi, Vaikuntha and others of his sixty -four pupils. 
The self-born God imparted it to llis will-born pupils. Among 
these was Kavyapurusha, horn of Sarasvati. Prajapati set him to 
promulgate this science in the three worlds, lie taught this to 
his divine pupils in 18 Adhikaranas. Of these, Sahasraksha and 
other 17 pupils composed separate treatises on the portions learnt 
by them. On account of these .separate treatises, the science was 
to some extent lost. The whole, therefore, has been abridged by 
our author and set forth in one book in 18 Adhikaranas. 

The position of poetics in literature. Our author claims 
a high position for poetical science both in sacred and in profane 
literature. Rhetorics, says Raja.^ekhara, is the seventh Anga, as 
without it the meanings* of the Vedic texts cannot be grasped. In 
another place he puts literature by the side of the four profane 
sciences, saying that it is the fifth^ lore, and makes it the fifteenth 
division of learning embodying all others. 

The Kavyapurusha. The idea of the Kavyapurusha and 
his bride Sahityavidyavadhu is quite novel in Sanskrits literature. 
It seems to have been suggested by the Vedapurusha in the Rig- 
veda, and the Vedic text ” has been made to praise the 

Kavyapurusha. The Goddess of Learning was practising penance 

II p* 

2 ^ i wm + i*i a 

^iniWT^f: I p. 1. 
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on the Himalayas with the desire of having a son. Pleased with 
her penance, Hrahma gave her a son, afterwards called the Kavya- 
purusha. It was from him tliat metrical speech first originated. 
Word and meaning make up his bod}', the different languages his 
limbs. Sentiment is his soul, and figures of speech arc his orna- 
ments. Once upon a time, while Sarasvatl was going to the celes- 
tial assembly as a judge, the Kavyapurusha persisted in following 
her. In order to prevent him, BhavanI created Sahityavidya- 
vadhu as his bride and asked her to follow him. The brido had to 
adopt various sorts of dress and dramatic devices to w in him. The 
Kavyapurusha was gradually captivated by her, and at the end of 
the journey, he was wholly won over. The pair was then married 
in Vatsagulma by the Gaudharva marriage. The different kinds 
of dress and the dvavnaiic modes adopted by Sahityavidyavadhu in 
different countries are imitated by the peoi)le of those parts. 

The literary court of a king-poet.^ The king-poet should 
have a special chamber for testing literary compositions. The 
chamber should have .sixteen pillars, four doors and eight turrets. 

The pleasure-house should be attached to this chamber. In 
the middle of the chamber there should be an altar one hand high 
with four pillars and jewelled floor. Here the king should take 
his seat. On its northern side should be seated Sanskrit poets and 
beliind them Vaidikas, logicians, Paurapikas, Smartas, physicians, 
astrologers and such others ; on the eastern side the Prakrita poets, 
and behind them actors, dancers, singers musicians, bards and 
such others ; on the western side the vernacular poets and behind 
them painters, jewel-setters, jewellers, goldsmiths, carpenters, 
blacksmiths ajid such others; and on the southern side Pai5»acha 

uvil I UT umt ' i 

i i uur 

f ^ t u flu’ll: u 

I 'it l?r%rr%: muTf5tq5r: vkifSTiRr: wRif 3r^sf?r ?T«rr- 

f^'u: I ^ Jllliar: mr: spfsfif cl»n- 

fT!^[Rvfr: I ?r3r w°wt8f =^1 p. p. 54-D5. 
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poets, and behind them paramours, courtezans, rope-dancers, 
jugglers, wi-aBtlers and professional soldiers. 

^Literary Examinations. After giving a very glowing 
picture of \vhat an ideal poet should be and how he should daily 
conduct himself, Raja.4ekhara says that a king should hold assem- 
blies for the examination of the works of poets. He should patro- 
nize poets, become the Sabhapati (President) like the ancient 
kings Vasudeva, Satavahana, S^udraka, and Sahasahka, honour 
and give donations to the poets, whose works stand the test. 
Assemblies of learned men (Brahmasabhas) should be held in big 
cities for examining poetical and scientific works ; and the successful 
should be conveyed in a special chariot ( Brahmaratha ) and should 
be crowned with a fillet. Such assemblies for examining in poetry 
were held in Ujjaini. Kalidasa, Ment ha, Amara, Rupa, Sura, 
Bharavi, Hariehandra and Chandragupta were examined here. 
Pataliimtra was the centre for examinations in sciences. It was 
after passing from here that ^Upavarsha, Varsha, Panini, Pihgala, 
Vya'li, Vararuchi, and Patahjali got fame as S'astrakaras. 

Literary traditions noted in the Kavyamimamsa. Raja- 
sekhara has noted several traditions which are important in the 
history of Sanskrita literature. ^Medhiivirudra and Kumaradasa 
were born blind. *S'isunaga, king of Magadha, bad prohibited 

qnf^grr: ?54)kTga3r»3: n” p. t>5. 

2 It may bo noted that tlioso names are in strict chronological order* 
This shows also that Panini flourished in a period after the transference of the 
capital of Magadha from llajagraha to Pataliputra. — B, B. 

3 ^ri^anTT-* i p* 12 . 

^ ^ ^ tRT; ^ 5?^TTRSr 4^41^ JT^rTpit 

=4 RUT rRT[, tg rjir 1 

^ RRTfiT^ nm Rsir; JTnPr>T['TiRpf;jR5i:5t: vlfff 1 

guT ^ tifiirWTTiRRiiRcf.'gr i 

p. '">0, 
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the use of cerebrals ex.ce[»t n and s', sh, h, and hh, in his harem,* 
and Kuvinda, king of S'uraseua, the use of harsh conjunct conso- 
nants. Satavfihana, king of Kuntala, had ordered the exclusive 
use of Prakrita in his harem, while Sahasanka, king of Ujjayini, 
that of Sanskrita. 

*Writillg-niaterials. Paja^ekhara says that a poet must 
have always near him a box, a board with chalk, leaves of the 
Tfidi tree or barks of the Bhurja tree with ])ens and inkpots, leaves 
of the Trda tree with iron nails and well-rubbed plates. It will 
be seen from this that the palmyra leaves used by the southerners 
are the leaves of the Tala tree (Taladalani ), while those found in 
the Jain Bhandars are the leaves of the TCvdi (Tivdipatraui). 

Quotations in the Kavyamimaihsa. The illustrations 
given in the Kdvi/amt md I'lisd aie literary gems and seem to have 
been selected from many sources. He lias quoted from the 
yana, Mahdbhdrata, (Jltd , Jlayhv vamt^'iC, Kumdrasamhhava, Vikra- 
morvas'iya, S'dhmtala, Kit didTjutdijci, Jdnakt/utrana : Kddnrtibarl, 
Ilayagrlvavadha, Mdlallmddhava, Sf/ryan'itdd'a, Vcnlsamhdra^ 
S'is'npdlai:adha,Mahdiidktka, Mnhi'iniiCth-.doira and his own dramas. 
Yet the major part of these verses remains uiitraced. Quotations 
from the S'ldupdlavadha and VetusatiJidixc show that these poets 
flourished before the 9th century. 

Rhetoricians quoted in the Kavyumimamsa. Raja^e- 

khara has quoted the ooiuious of Suranauda, S'yamadeva, Vamana, 
Udbhata, Aparujiti, Draubiui, Rudrata, Kalidasa, Vak'patiraja, 
Avantisuiidari and Ananda, Vamana, Udbhata, Ananda and 
Rudrata ate well-known as poeticians. As regards the others, 
though the names of some of (hem are familiar, we know nothing 
about their works on poetics. As the opinion of Rudrata is refuted 
in the Kdvymntmdrhsd, he must be placed earlier than 900 A. D. 

Repetitions in the Kavyamimaihsa. Raja4ekhara fre- 
quently ropf^ats whole stanzas in his dramas. In the Kdvya- 

1 This is a strong argument in favour of taking this king as a Vratya 
who displayed his hatred towards the harsh sounds current in the orthodox 
Brahmanical speech. — B. B. 
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mlmdmsd too the same fact can be easily noted. The verses 

( pp. 25 and 83), (pp. 67 and 76), and 

(pp. 73 and 74) (pp. 45 and 82), (pp. 19 

and 45) arc quoted twice while the verse is quoted 

thrice (pj). 26, 41 and 83). 

Rajas'ekhara,’s paitiality for Kanaii3 and Panchalas. 

We have seen that Raja.<elihara was the Upadhyaya of the kings 
of Kanauj. His partiality for ^falmdaya and Panchala can he 
easily marked in the present work. In the 17th chapter he says 
that ^directions should he measured from Mahodaya ; and in the 
I 3rd he describes the dress“ of tlie ladies of Mahodaj'a as adorable. 
I In the lidlardmdyftna too, he describes Kanauj as a ^voi y sacred 
])lace, and the way of dressing, ornamentation, braiding and 
speech of its ladies as being studied by the females of other couu- 
I tries. In the same way, the Panchalas have been described as the 
lornamont of Antuvvedi. ‘‘Its peojdo like elegant and new compo- 

1 “thrift i 

Kuvyamluituiisri, p. 9 t. 

Kavyamluiaihi>u, p. 8. 

3 i{^Trl%4i'tk:%a FtrtTq ^rit JT»it 1 

jrrftd nif^nt scpng i 

3t =?f ^ siRf-t aih'tfnaifeRm n 

3?ft I 

41 grn: 'TftvTR'Ti^f^i f4rr gi 

’i I 

■ft q;pJii;''>:3TwsR[dFri(tfri;q^; jj— 

{«rq: ii 

Brvlavfvmayaniv, Act, X, 88, 89 & 90, 

4 trgji^e 

jfTtgflJng g g ^titr gs^rrg g54l%g i 
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^tggf Rtgrti n 


Balaramayapa, Act. X. 80. 
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sitions, aiid the woi’ks of its poets are well constructed and the 
mode of their recitation is, as it were, pouring honey in ears. 

Rajas'ekhara and the Latades'a. Kaja^ekbara seems 
to have come much in contact with the Latadei^a, probably 
through his royal patron. He has made KarpuramanjarT, the 
heroine of his play Karp ilramtxiij art, the daughter of the king of 
the Latade^a. The ViddJtasdlahhahjiha also belongs to the king 
of the same covmtry. In the Bdhd'dmdyana, it i.s described as the 
crest* of the earth. The elegance of speec-h and beauty of its 
ladies are much dilated upon by him in the ^Kdriiamhndrhsd and 
the ^Bdlardmd'i/ana. 

Ancient Indian Geography according to the Kavya- 
mimamsa. Ilajai^ekhara seems to have been very fond of and 
much acquainted with the geography of India. In the tenth act 
of his Bdlardmdyana, lie describes the countries lying on the way 
from Ceylon to Ayodhya. Comprehensive knowledge of the 
various countries of India is obtained from the 17th chapter of the 
Kdi'ijamimdrhsd. Ileraacliandra and Vughhaia have borrowed 
this whole-sale in their works. The infoi-mation given in this 
chapter, however, is in brief, as he refers one who wants further 
information on the subject, to his Bhu/mna-Kos'a. 

Rajasekhara divides into five parts 1 2 

3 4 and 5 

1 1 Act X. 

- vst'cT 33-a sifFT i 

btfar ll Kavyamimamsa, p. 34, 

3 srIr: 1%;? fSrsig ruJ i 

ng d 2rstwi?5(2ien^ff ii 

1^— 

' ' ll Balaramayaua, Act x, 48-49, 
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is the part lying cast of Benares. It contains 


Countries. 

Mountains. ! 

i 1 

Ptivers, j 

Products, 

1 3T!r 

9 1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 55^ 

2 

10 girf j 

2 j 

2 55i^5T 


3 

11 

3 i 

3 

3 

4 

12 

4 ! 

1 4 

4 

5 

13 JT?5^ 

5 ^’TT^ 

5 ^^511 

5 

6 TpI^T 

7 s?:? 

8 

14 

15 Sfi 

16 3#^?: 

etc. 

6 

etc. 

] 

etc. 



The poilioii lying beyond is It consists of:— 


1 

Countries. 

1 iVloun talas. 

Iv Ivors. j 

! 

Products. 

1 TtflTT^ 14 

1 w^'-^TT^’fror'TR’ 

1 I 
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2 JTi%<T^ 15 

2 

2 fTI^ 1 
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3 3T^ 16 'TPi^ 

3 q?53T 

3 1 

Malayan. 

4 i^R;^ 17 

, 4 

4 nt^RTt ^ 


5 18 nrs 

5 'TR5 

5 ^i%ft 


6 19 JTT%^3T 

6 

6 ^ir?;sh 1, 


7 20 

, 7 ^ 

7 ' 

1 

8 ^5^ 21 

9 22 

10 etc. 

11 

12 

13 te 

8 tftqtiT 
etc. 

1 

8 f wrtwT 

9 

10 

11 ^raqoii 

1 Z ^c’TSTqcft 

13 q:iwr^r 
etc. ! 

! 
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The portion lying beyond is It contains;— 


Cduu trios. 1 

MolUilains. 

Ki^ol•s. ' 
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1 

6 1 

1 

1 ! 

1 


7 i 

2 fftffqirx: 

2 

2 % 

3 

CO 

-H 
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4 ^ 

4 

5' ^5q;??5 

10 qqq ; 
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5 qjTvr 


etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 


The portion lying beyond is It comprises: — 


Cuuuti'ies. 

Mount.-iins. 

Ki\tu*s, 

Products. 

1 5rq; 

12 nwq 

1 fejTT^jq 

1 qwr 

1 51^ 

2 

13 ^qiT 

' 2 

2 FT"'! 

2 VqFI^ 

3 

14 ^r.r^ 

3 

3 

3 sa^fTi 

4 fTI 

] 0 qqj 

4 =q;?Rv5 

4 

1 3:fq 

5 qmiJXT 

IG pp. 

etc. 

5 =qx5+?Fri 

5 

6 qrriqrxT 

17 ffq; 


G qgqr 

0 

7 wmVi; 

18 

[ 

7 

7 

8 qfq 

19 Kqqsi 


8 iqqFxr 

8 

, 9 ^qiT. 

20 x:jr5 


9 FTTr^i 

9 ^qq 

10 

21 

j 

, W 

; 10 

11 

etc. 

! 

1 

i 11 Sjqq:! 
etc. 

11 WM 
' etc. 


Between these lies the 


Dialects of different parts of India. From the Kdvya- 
mlmdmsd we gain some knowledge as to what particular dialects 
were spoken in different parts of India. ^Gaudas and other people 
spoke Sanskrit, Latas were fond of Prakrit, those living in Marwar, 

^Tisvf^pprrqr: i 

sTiq-err: siffqiqr: T^35:^ffrr''Si'Ti >Tir?iT 

^ Hqqmfq'rjq; ii p. 51. . 
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Takkaand Bbadanakawcre fond of Apabhram^a, those living id 
Avanli, Pariyatra and Dasa})ura used Bhntabbasha, while those 
Jiving in the Madhyades'a were woll-verscd in all languages. 

Rajas'ekhara’s love for Prakrita languages. It is said 
in the prologue of the B<ll(ml-nwyana that llajasekhara was well- 
versed in all languages.* Ilis definition of a Kaviraja also re- 
quires that lie should be proficient in various languages. To lain 
all the languages should be equal." His Karjjuramai'iJarl would 
seem to be an illustration of this. In another place, ho says that 
a® good poet should pay attention to all the languages according 
to his ability, taste and curiosity. ’One and the same idea assumes, 
different forms of beauty according to the language in which it 
is expressed. A poet, whoso intellect is thus i,-eady in all the 
languages acquires fame all throughout the world- In the 13(lla~ 
rdmdyana, he describes ‘ Prfikrita as elegant and possessing natural 
sweetness, Apahhramsa as very elegant, and Bhutahbasha as 
Well-formed. 'Tn the KarpUramadjarl, it is said that Sanskrit 
compositions are har-sli, whih' those in Jhrikrit are smooth. ' 

The inodes of speech and recitation of ancient Indians. 

Much interesting information about the modes of.speecjrj and 
recital of peoples of different countries of micient India .can ho 
derived from the^ 7th chapter of the KdtpaiiU'ninmsd. *Magadhas 
and some others li\ ing east of Benares speak Sanskrit well, but are 

'1 I ^isqdrflrar p- el. 

3 vri'ug i Ihid* p. 48, 

4 5Trft5Tr'WtsfHT=T 

f%JT'TWTet I 

qwffq --ft: ^ttlThrfiFT n Tl.id. pp. -IB and 49, 

r. fjf^; 5Tq;fqjTqrr: i 5 -<T^qYsq-d’-n‘ ■•q'rqwqq; i 

q?qR: RJitq qi^dt-qr^f u m:s:r q^^^qf u' qr?? q%'rT n 

l»a]arainnyana. Act, T, 10. 

qqur qi^'^fq^qr ft? i 

gfrURff^SR %fwqftqR^ qhrqftqiii ll Knrpriraraafijari. Act. 1. 4, 

qrrm’fiq: ^ i!" P- 33. 
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blunt in Prakrit. Gauda cannot speak Prakrit well. Either 
he should give up the attempt or the Prakrit language should be 
otherwise. A Gauda Brahman is neither a very clear nor a con- 
fused, neither a harsh nor a very soft, neither a deep nor a very 
loud speaker. ® Whatever may be the sentiment, style or quality, 
all the Karnatas recite proudly making a twangling sound at the 
end. ®Dravidas, without any exception, recite either prose, poetry 
or mixture of both in a musical way. *Thc LatasJ who have 
hatred for Sanskrit, speak beautiful Prakrit with their warbling 
tongue. ®The people of Surashtra and Travana, etc., speak 
Sanskrita, stimulating it with an admixture of Apabhraihs'a, so as 
to impart beauty to their speech. ‘“The Kashmirians are good 
poets through the favour of Sarasvati ; yet their mode of reciting 
sounds to the ear like a mouthful of Guduchi (cocculus cordifolius). 
’'The poets of the Uttarapatha, though refined, recite with a nasal 
sound. ®Rich in properties, with the voice corresponding to the 
style and the perfection of arrangement of words, and divided into 
cfBsuras, the sweet recitation of the Panchala poets is, as it were, a 
flow of honey in ears. 

Female education in Rajas'ekhara’s time. Raja^ekhara’s 
views in this connection were very forward and liberal. He say,s 


2 JRT^^lvg nPr: ^ jpi: I 

?miiT2re^thu:'iTfkvi: ii 

'ir^ n 

4 qriR 5^-^ R2i: Sfffjff I 

3 ^ toI br: ' 

^ ii 

G 35u:3:nti: t 

’US?!;*?-’ i%g ! n 

^ Rgvrr^TTfeR: ii 

8 mrigitvi i%vT^ RPra'^Ri i 

g-flJi: ng n pp. 33 & 34, 
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that ’women too may become poetesses like men. Accomplish- 
ment is intimately conneelej with the soul, but dues not depend 
upon the distinction of the sex. In his time dauyhters of princes 
and prime ministers, courtezans and wives of jesters were found 
well-versed in sciences, and poetesses too. 

Foreign travel and the dress question. It appears from 
tlvG. luTvyariumumsu that ’avicvcnt used toiraxi l to foTbign 

countries and islands, and utilized their expei'ienco in those coun- 
tries in their works. As regards the Mress to he worn, it is said 
that diviire anti other beings shouUl he represented as putting on 
the dress of the country where they live for the time being. In 
one’s own country, however, one may ady]>t any dress one likes. 

The Colour question of Indians. Fiom the ^Kavisamaya, 

we get some idea of the colours of Indians. Tlie colour of the 
easterners has been dfscrihed as brown, tlmt of southtrntvs as 
dark, that of westerners as wlfilo, that of northerners as lair, while 
that of persons living in the Madiiyadtskt as dark, l-rown and white. 


1 gjTifsfgi; qtPrutsft I d^TiRt i h ^^”1 m>'t qr t 

II I>. 53. 

2 irfiqiqqlcft l:5r^'TRt^q;qr3^aT^Tij^^r EqqTH% fhqakq i p. 12. 

35 ?rtw ^ ^tr^rtPr siTqpquPt 

’TkvFq p. 7^^* 

3 nq: qt sit^ 4 i sq-i-ffr 3 

Wil^qK: I P* hi- 

4 ?i?r i<qT4t q^i;, 

fl'DT:, ?qTiit I p- ‘IG. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 


A — the palm-loaf MS. of depo, sited in tlie Fofalia 

AVada lihandar at Pattan. 

B — the paper MS, comprising and depO' 

.sited in ilic AYadi Pansvanaiha Bhandar at Pattan. 

C — the palm-leaf AIS. in the Bliandar at .Tai.salmero dated 
Samv. 1216 from wliich B was copied. 

K — of f printed in the 'Ivavyamida Scries. 

V — of printed in the same Series. 

VA-the first AIS. of 56i5?FT35TW?r?Tit'T-, 

VB — the second AIS. of the sann? work dated Samv. 1GG8. 

VC — the third MS. of the .same woilc dated as above. 

(Of the three IMSS. of two are in the Centra] Library 
and the third cannot be traced ). 



SUMMARY. 


Tg^ g:TS^?TT^'T^^: I HPC- 

^t^T^To^r3W^r5^Tf%?ir!Tif%; i f^:5^v?r: ^5^f^3ji^i?r- 

%v^: 3rsfTT^rftr^?:aft!pr=^?rq; i ^r 

gcfilul^I^Mr JT-ilW qai^r^JT , tirT^FSir- 

I p. 2 

%rfHts^Tn'»T: 

fvr^t I 

^tm^t:, ^t 5zrTWTJar i ^Tf?.?Tf%?jT=!Tr i p. 5 

?JrfHtsv:i5rT’!T; 

5 ^=^r I ^^Tij^?:7Rq- 1 ?TTR?Tr: 1 

^T^3:i^n:'Jrq: 1 fg^loT^r ^ 1 yrKR^^TR ^ 5 T?r^ 5rT^=fft' 

^ ?J?TR5:mmRaTq- 1 5Tir^T%55TTTfTTq; I 

5Tf»R^Fr ^TS'^ft^T'^T^Ir ?CT- 

5?n^?iri?TR^R^^: =^ft?iRsnTRi%^: i nr^r 1 rR 

^rs^^'TO-fiTJ^RT ^ ^'T ?TSt5TT^R5 ^ rf^Rnfirt 

I m 5lrfTrR^gff%; 1 jfRTW^T^'f^^*?, 1 

51T^^?^T; I ^?rt 51% \ 5rmRTT- 

HT^R: I rf%S?Tf?Tr 51% I 

?r^T<RT 3 ^^^ an^r-^ftnifTT^TR^fttif^^^^T r^^r: i fr^ 

5 r% 'qra^q; 1 sti^R: 1 ?t»='J- 

ti%?n R sr^^Rur*?; 1 ?r%iTRtrwwRft:- 

I >1% %t%i?T ^3 51^5 %il?r gRR%t^m?T?iq[ \ R^t^?;RnYRr 
R^frR; I ^^kRfNrrtlT ^%TrRR%RRRTor I p. 10 
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SUMMARY. 


5fe?rnTmT%f^ i r!Tv?rRJ=^TsrTffe|ff^t i ^nn- 

I ?T^?3^W?Tq: I sri^vnsjc’rRr^oft' { 

!T%iTr5^^rr i ^r: tT%«;3rq- i ^srnpffq^- 

f^T^«Tr ^r^5fT I rrrm i rrTgj'Ti^or am^r- 

f%^:, I ^ I :flT?ri5N^?TP9^rT I 

^sT^^iT, I ^^[arrt^T^fjRfii:, ?T?^rft>Jr:, 

=^R; i ^ ^ctottI^ i ?rT^nf^f^lf^: f^- 

5?^^ I I p. 15 


^rtti^ ^TRR^iT^q; I i 

^r ^’^rf^TT^ ^n^nr^^rfTrrq; i ^iiw^'^j, 

?TM %'-T^, ^Sfr STMrq- f^5T% 1 

•prrgvYT sT5^^f7.‘, 3T?7fT?:^flr:, th- 

i I firvTT 

JTT^^T?TPW^T 1 ^’TrSirgroTTR | ST^i^^TTlT'JTlI 1 

I ?r^5p7T^j'5r I ^f^f^^-R^R^Tq’^5r^rerT#'p=n ^ rg^r- 

^?Tirn^ I T5T i 5f|[irTT?T%^: RR, I 

?rwr ^FTfir^Tr^TTrPPt, Rfinrr, ^JTRt, ?t^t^;, 

srR%5P:, ^ I ^’ir i i 

f^^iR^q'PP, ^^pp, ■%^?kkqpp, 

5P5^q-k, ^jR'rk, ^pts^j^ i ^ srnjRt 

I sRT^krcr'TpP^ i p. 21 


«r^s«TT^j 

s^TR^T I ri??T 3=r?mr#r:, ?rfs^l%:, ^- 

'm I I STRW 5RW I ?Rr f^srrsf^^- 
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i^nrKt 1^:, wsi, i ^ 5?nw ^ \ 

iiw<pn?n!: , sr^'^iw^ni. (^TF?rt sTTirnw^nj; , 

^p^f^rflcnw^nj;, sR^^n^ra^rf^ ^qr i ?pRT3r^?rarqT«Rr- 

i 3FrRT«nf^mf5lRT^^5s^ 

i5tf% 51^ ^ ^ I p. 28 


w, 5?FrrM^ f^vrr i 

, 3rrf%q: , 3nr%w% %% ^r rtw: i 

RT^?r^F^ ^ 3 =^:’THTf’T^ 'TR^^JR; | 

5F^ %RT ^li^^FTt^f^ISGr q-SfR'c^T'jfio'^ +{ Hc«< I f^o'!^<:^»^ 5?Tq^; | ^ 
%«T, ’TFs^t, %% =^qT I ^ I 

W 1 ^ %v{f, 'TTiaT# ^ f^vTT | 

^R^RiRts^rl^ ^^[grTRR l ^FT^t: qRvi^Rq^ I 

R^r i^cmfr, ^rtt If^Rq; i sr^RRf, f%^7rot, 

^^7 R T T HfT 1 i^^l^fisftr f^f^'TT, f^>TT I 




K^ I f 

^#Tr TOTR 


aia£i:cimDCCEagt£iBmt:i 


Eafe&iuiaKEaEta, 




p. 34 


sT^siE^: 

^s, ^t, 5»T^, SRFrf^, ^T?R^, 7T5Ti ^^kd^4) , 

5l#al4), vif^^^TT:, ^i*yy4)^i;, ^Rt- 

4ift<BK t ^5?n8iRT ^t^i I ^jRT^-^:f%^i^-»Tkifct^- 
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SUMMARY. 
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1^:, Tn^Tt, TT^Wl#^:, l^’STOTT#^:, 

1^u?W5^'Tra7#^r^ ^TR^TT 9T?f:, I f^SRRigqjg^ IT^qf- 

rw^ Rcfe |^oq-R(^^, Ru^Q f ^ri- 

r^rrit^-R om «i iRiiiTi?:^:'RT^ i ^:#RT«f?Tr^ 

?:^T^ tr^ ^XF.; ) ^I^^RT^TRrn, 

RxTT, ■Rr^^3’^?:^RtTT I rTRnS’TTlRTRTT^ I R^a^^'RR=R'R: I g^- 


^rfRRRR^g;:, 




IfRt-^rq^ I ^HRfR R^ RMRT ^t, %R: ^FSTtcR-J 
RRJRT^T^ I ^5 WRTTR I ^TRig 


}). 49 


^TRTFTRRrar 


RTRRTgRrn ^ »l I K '4> r ^ ' R R ^RT ^ RRjT'Ugg | 

I ^ ^rgR^, Rr<=RRR75l?l, irRlFTT, ^ ^ 

VT lR Tf^ R R^ I ^IJ^rmffR^RTRT^RT^^RTfRT RTxJRgRTJir 
R’of^IRTHRRT: I •+R3 iR'^R[RRTR, r^T^r^ gTRli^RRJ^ I ^^<. | {)< | (R - 
^q- 1 snjR+R im irRuui rRR TRi ft r> h r =Rgf5f«RRt ^^fRr ^ajunl^ i 

RtfRrTRfR ^RRRq- I R^FVTRTT^qTT^^R^qij | R^fq-- 

I p. 55 

fT^n^svRTPr: 

R^fqq ?R^ur R^:, RTT^:, 3r|?T;, ^i, SRFVRREr I f%5g^. 
^,SR^ fV,5R|R»^^R grwq-, I fV-^R ^R%JT ^=RR[, 

R^trT^ fRRTq:, RRTRJ^R Sjurg I 31 RI^^|Rr>K%; 

.f5RfRH?^ R?RT I ^Rf^l^R^^RTR ?:^tT ^ I RT^ITT^ 
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^ IT I fH^T«rTiTT ’TT^in^%iT qT^?rTi=^^ ^pfir- 

c^r^, ?T5;^ 5p%^Tt^F^?T5RTtifr i ^^Tjn??Tsrr ^wiT^rftr it ^t^dt 
? i:ni ^ 1 \ \ 

iTTwIk: ^f^it:, Tt g ^ ^r%, h f^iTT ift{% i 

qjf%; ’it g 

5T5^vfrf%g ggJT qi[^ , SrM ^Tf^%17,, H I p. 62 

57^^sv:7T|^; 

ar^igTOTiiT f%=irR': i 3T??r^tRf^^?TiTtRi:^f^^^ 5r?Tt ^r: i 3 t??t^- 
'JTi^i^ifWsr I R|fT^TRi^f^ ffvn qr- 

giTI^JT^^JTJq I srqtR: gifWT^ qq I ^ 

q^w^^qgirR^ninq i 3 i4Wr5t R rqqi'+ f<=i q i-q q-^; '^Twq;=fRnpR?r- 
5 T^t; RRTi:: ^ff^: I 'i^qj^ R?fTTTTfwrsif^5?SRi;iq^T I 

^qr ’sqRqi: l f%i=qTiT^: f^rf^qq^t^^^ii^iT Vtt; i 
’RR 1 q1^i=qqri^1^g'qm?TmT qRq:iTTsqqq^ffq^^’jhqRT‘. i 
qR^i^qj^qRiqt f^i^qr: owq^:, 1^1%-^:, q^itq’cq, 

^ftfin^jTq-:, irg^Rq’;, ^fPR^, n^g^sr i i iqt^^ 

qi^c q ^Niq ^ . r ql ^’qi qfqfqi^q:!^: qft^r’jft’q; i p, g8 

sn^^q-qijqg^f^g^qqgqq^^iq^^RT q^ni^ ^r^.* i ?i'5r 
?ITTT;, fqijqcqiltqj, o^Fqnr;, fq^qtf^;, HRII;, iTHT^qvRq , q^qftq.1'5:, 
sFiTqf^*. 3TT%i?qqi?qR siqi I fqq^iqftq^:, 

Tm\^, ffiFri ), fq^iiinq- 

fKv inf^q^S^t, qji^ g^’q^fl.g^q^isi i snr^tiitiT^isqT- 
I P3^7 qig^K:, < 115 ^:, nRqi::, !3ftqr^^:, 

^i^rssfT, qrgqq^^tiT^??! 5 i?tj %% STfq?!^- 

ort’TTUT: I siiftqtt^iT R ^qr qf^^ftrn: | tr^qr ?:T^qT^RR^ 

qrf^q: i p. 78 
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SUMMARY. 





p. 82 


I p. 86 

^rk^R^^Tsf^r H+^+rr<i^iR i ^- 

’TRrr^^: i t^Jr^FRn^mr ^ 

p. 89 


^\^v. ^r5?:n? i l ^TRcnr^^r ^ 

<Hgr^=^^kkoq-k^ I 3Tr^k^^ ^'Jirr^r:, 'i^?r:, 

^HOTT^r:, W k^ITm: 1 k^TFT’T^ IR^T, qf^TRT, 

^Rdi^cM^jio ^- ii^ T =^r \ | ^K^^if^'JHiam^fkft^- 

^’4 (Hr '*?^'h*jImhh 5 I p. 98 

3i^T^sv:^tr: 

^k'^TR^ ^ 1 5^33 cTTj^iTcp^j ) i to:^^- 

^1 IrrRTg^akRJ ^#?:^T^cp3fjTi7 | I I 

^rf?^:, ir^T^:, R>fl;, 3T3ff%^ I g f Kfdg^ i f prTr fi i 

??iPrF^TF’R^t ’?w5T%Tr«iT i s Rgf s^ ^, w^qlsf, 

^1^, ^ i p. 112 




3fr>TT?T: ^r^TT Tmf^- 

tffn7?Tf^v^sr§:^^ •^raTWTs^’TT^fWr* 

^??TV^; ?^r^TmVTT: I ^TTT^’TT ^5=^t 

^-T o ^ T ^T i q- srr^ftrr^ { ^ ^ =^^»TT '^T^’T- 

^v?3[rin- f^rr^r^^r jt^stt?^: 

’^r=5^f%’?TTsi^5TT^ s?T5^ I 5(Tts^rs[^fV^T'jfif 
^ro^giT^^irr%v^.* ^wj'4 3TV^r!7 i rr^^r 
^TflT^T#?^, ^T^STT- 

sTt’TT-qilr^^rq :, 

T^CTiBr^fN: f4^w,, g n u^ rgrTf^ ^- 

giT^r-^:, ^=^»TR-: ^ rTrT# T'’^ ’^^t- 

^nf^ I fr>!Tf TT2f ^ 

ST’!Tt^^(^)W^rft 5Fr#TT»|lTF^!T?^?rmTaC^Br-i' 

gR^oft snjftrTT I rT^r spT xr^riTTB?^^nT^5^?^: I ^r»5r^l^: 

1 ^rwrw^ may go witli too, or all M(S1S may ])a\'e omittec 

ilie name of the teacla'i' of Yamakas. 





TM-^m, 

aRT^STWr:, ^5c[PT^T’iTt^^5, ^^T^WT:, 


r: ft 


m II 


ft^scnrT^^ ?F>>?r 5 i 

fq m SRT^^ftlrf^T ^RT^^T^r’TfrT^nrT^JR^ II 

^r ^cftrrrar ^ \ 

^ 7 ^^ TT ^T ^Hlft 5T ft^HRlft >7ft^7TTl^ I) 
^rnTRfr^t l^T 7THft^l5^ I 

^T^^Tftl?tfTr^r !T«r^sfv 7 ^ 5 [ 0 t 

5 i«r^Ts«??T^: 2 ^?’^ff.; 11 


i - 5 ^T^%: I 

^ m^5’^'^TT 517^ ^’T ^ I ^T?5r^^r5^ w:i- 
^5 -^^^ftrf^ft I ;msr^T^q^’Tr^ft rTf^rr- 
I ^ ft^TT—^T^W ^ I 

: I ^ Tr^5rT^?r 1 ftf ^fftr^TFr^ wmt I TT^rirr 

20 Pi <(0^7 1 i7 rftft^7r7>Tt 3r^?5[ I l 

grvT^sr^fhr: I rr^rW^^ftpr^r^T l rn: TT ^O rFrt ^- 
TTift I gr^T^ftTTftnft 1 5R=^ iTitft ( ^OTTTTft ) ^m- 
’Int rT =^r^ ^T: I TTFWJ^^ft 

25 ft: I “ftT??T, ^T^iT, ??;^yftftft: , '^r 


■i A B. a^'TT’^. 



^THTR^hr: I 3 r^ =q rTr^^qrl^^rRTOT’/R^^t I Tfvn — 

“^T g'TiTt Hf3Tr ^TTTR I 

rPTt^: f^iT^ ?^§:m sr^>;rvr;?^ ll” 

I ^ 5r 4 Hr»^T'<T4^ ^wjt 5 

^’<Tr’TTg?rT#^r*T: 1 ?t^ ^rnrfef ^^r^^ttst^^tt- 
f^^Tfrrf^toTf^i^t Rr?^TT snf^^T^qrf^qpn' i 
RR^rn^rf ^T^r'JTr f^w#: ??# i ^ q-ir%rr l 

^r^fOR; 1 fST^=5fJT rtitt;;^; I 

{ ?r^5rri^?T I t?:- 

ottrjtr 5 I 

^ITT^T, 

^rmk I rTW 

I ^Tf :— 

“^r: srf^^^rTJ ?TR^=rrTri^ I 

^^TfTt ^ f^sr;^ rrftlR ll” 

“^n^JTRvr^ q%#rfr^j” f^% 1 5fT ft-^Trqft:(T)f^’7T3- 
^T^^PRR I : — 

“^(T)f^r ^TF^’T f^fTOirUrfi-^Tr 1 

fkrft^r STf^TR^T ll” 

rT^ TT^TR'IT ^T3CTf ^ I g R?TR^ 

I f^»r?T^FPTrJTf 1 

^ fkf^ fgrf^#lR?fr ^ I 

3^^^RT^r5FiJrr^: I “rnjft^TFf^r f%^F^TRFT%, 

%^39rRTTJ, ^^IPFT^, ^FRfI^” f^FRqT: I rTT^rTTf^2i 
^rRFFTR ^F^F^ I rT^HTf :— 

“f^F5RF5FF^F »F75*r?ff ?r ^tFF 

_ #^qW ^T sfir ^F^ I 

1 A B. %^r«iR^ni^:. 
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'T^3r;n‘ 

I ^^vir^rSTTrl^ 

Err% ^r?5m%^7T^i^ l “^rt? 3[n'€- 

^frf^f^f^ %h ^?TT^:rr?nf^” l 

5r^ ^tTT i^r: I 

f^fh^nsrorr: I sen^vT’rif^ m^t #5 ^ I 

“^rffl ff^ snf^’T^: I ffrni^nTiT^’iT ^ 

I “^nltWTTlT5[nir^rf^%^T 
^ TTR^: I ^ I 

^pft^Tffe’J^rnrsTrT^T ^?ir'’ l stf# 

f| l^^f^rTT 3rTTn3[n^?ft^Tt 5r*^arf^ I “’T^?fr 

^ ^nrrwT: 1 ^ar if =^5=n?oTmf^ f^nrf 

I5^r^;^j I ^xf^T^IvTf ^f|;^T^f|:^Frf I ^ 

5nft s^TRWTT I fi:^Tr ^^f^'T?^vqT15[ I ^- 

^ I ^rpT 

^tRT: I fT f^ ^ rT^: I rRT ^ •^T^f^rT 

f^rnuT ^ I ?r^-TT^:r^T^T^T^5rtvTpi 

20 I 

:3T^: I f^rT^r 1 

^ WTfll I 

I rT^TlTTlTfn 

^T I ff^ I ^W F M ^^ qt %^-- 

^ ^fRT ^ ^7?IT: 



i55 


'1 A B \ B ouiits qa ff^f: i aw w. 



I ?T^ i Wft— 

3r^r^'=w?r^^3? ^:5r^ Rf j ll” 

SHTIt'^ *^n 1 ST-rT'^’T I SRPrr^T^f^- 

HT I ^'aT^*<T^5T4^ I f^[WTT*Tf%^T 

I 3T^5r^?r^Tft^r ^KTf^^Fnf i 
^iw^tsct: I 

“-vT^ rrviTTvnJ ^scrnrg^ l 

STF'TTR^ ^ H” lo 

srf^^T 5r^TiT^ I ^wnTT5[w^^f^- 

=5^c[t: f:#rp!T: wjfmi f^’rf^^p^T l 

\ rTT2J ^T f fWw^i I ^ I 

rnW^^rf^ w^mt I 

f^FFrTTSp^fKRm^T | 

ftWst’^n^: u 


15 


^Toqr 3 ^^^q{%: I 20 

rr^ Ptr: ^ntrr: m, qfNi^ Plq^r 

l^rw: wsww qq^», qii^qp^ 

qt 3 ^: ? I ^ rTT^ If rnPTfrT^ I 

^ ^TT^rft rTq^qmr^ I Sp^ *nT^T 


<J B 



rTf ^ [^] i srw \ 

;^)fSV2r«rm ^N*i^-4l[^Tfl. I 

^TSTT^TTR^sT 'TT^ ^r^'^ rfmr H” [ ] 

^ rrmTfrr^T^^^^w^^ 

rT^^T’T^!^ I SF^t- 

fT^W^^T^FTTrf^ ITT^ ^\ I !T^F^^FT %3Cg3[Tf TPrT 

^?T ‘s^nr^m^T f|:rft^ ^oT^JTT’ f f^ I r^: # ^ 

3T^ tpcri?; I r^'T^iT^FFrr: sr^r^f^ 1 sr^r 

lOJQF^jfhTFsf^ I ^^F»If H ^iF^T, ^r?f?F SFFf:rT ^Hf ;, 
I^F^ 'TF^F, ^TTF I H*TJ SFFF5TF FT^ 3^FT 
=^Ff^ I ^f^=^nT ^ ^ cr=^:, FFT SFFrWF, Ttmt^ 
sr^fftrFTq^FrFf^#: ^ ^5S|F^^?TF^^^ r^^F^f- 

#F^rF I ^f^FT ’^F^rFFTfTOf^ II 

l j“=^r^Tft qrSCF I; 5^^^FFTts^ I 

^ FtT^% Frit ^^FTF (^1 ^F)R%^ ll”f ^ 

fT>FFf^ wm ^ I srr^tf^fT =q^” 

f^»F’5I ^FH^lir^rT^rFF^ ^F^FT^- 

5rT|fF ^TFFFT I ^^FH; FFft’^SF FTFFFf^ ^J^rTT FF^F^f^- 

^o^?^;FF 'Tftf^ rrTF?:F5^ri; I ^^TF^^F^Ft ^ 

f^??T^^FFT?FFT’T^I^?^ I ^«JTF^FW«r FF 
?7?a[^rrif ^f 4 5aTT=grF?7TrlL • ^^^3FFftwW^ =^F^^^ I 
“?n ^TVFFSR ^ |T^ ^R?tT^f^F?^fF3C I 

TFJ FFf^WT FFF 5#Fr^J FFT^rft ll” ^ II 

:. - fTr^FF^'^f’TFF ^ ^TFrWFFFf^^ I ?TrF: ST^^ rT^^FT 

I rT|^^FTFW WJW^t ^FT- 

■=1 B rat^:. 





v» 


Trrar I '^u^t \ 

^TT^’P^ ff^ ■ST^’TT I 

?nTSr ^f^rTT ^ g^TTTq^pTTfft I 

sRTfTnrT^ 

^?I?i^TRTT^TaCTT^?^^ I q-^rTFTt W S^TFnf'TT^ n 
oT^T^ =5? ^f^TTrTT SH^rTOT^TR 

TTf^ f^njrt 5FT=5???3[ff^ ^rr^ri I lTgEl%rT?sr ^ 

rPTT f^rTOterT5^f^#r ^5RnT^fT?r^ f^TT 

“iTT r^^RTTr: 7TT*^rft: ^htt: I iq 

II” [2^^] 

?T^ nm 3rR ^T?Tg[T^ , ^frTT^arq-- 

vfrTRt’TJ STv^q^jTv:^i:TT^ ^ ^T’^rT: ^ I 

^ 5 wr^T^r: TT^rnrarfe^r^ 

^^»TTTTv:’TFft rTrST*<TT^ ^^FTfir, 

I 5 Ttflnw- 

;^€r; 5^PTi:^^TfTt^TT I '^q^f^rrT^ TTTrTT 

^^Fff 5FftS5^m^ I ‘^Tr^ 'TT^f^S^r^qFT^ ^ ^ Wm^H- 

FTl^ f^jinr^FT’ f^r^oC^TRT 5 ST^* 

I fT?T: ^ ^ I fit^ fir^Tr^ ^20 

^rrJ ^orvTv^^rT aft^n ‘ftpt rf^yfl^ri?^ 
f^trf^’ ff^ f^*T5F?ft I m^i siTJTW wm- 

;tT 5=^^T^T?T^, FT^rfFT ^FimR ^PT 

^TjTFHTm ml^^fTFTr?TT5^Frlf^TR’^Rf^5^'TI^^I STTi^^^STT- 

srf^i5^ I =^ l w 2 ^ 

-rftsf^ ^ 5^j ^5^^T^?n^rFTfrT«rf^rT^rT^: 


A ■•^g^J.^:. vV ]i 3Tgnfq^T«T. 
'5 B TTFTit’-i. 


^ A ^T^ltfr,. ''!■ 13 i'n)iirf w. ^ 13 



c 




^sf^ rTiTr ^fr|*T^f^ I 
gr«T ^ srw stH! 

^jR^TgCT: I rT^^^lT^T rT?^^ ^T ^ 

i f T S T^Tfir; I ^ I rff ^ 


=^^T ?5 n” 

I STfm: I ^c[q7 ^T 

'fnv^ ff^t I rTT ^ g^nr ff^ ^*tr f^’ir i ?r»TTf^'TT^j?:!T- 
?T^ ’T3[w^^^rr: ^^rFT^^jrm^’^rtJTfm'TPP'TTT- 
inTTR ^«ngr ^ I ?tt h ff^ I 

rTfTSf ^ 

^aFTT^TT: I rnft- 

I ^ ’TT 2 ^R!T'-:W STf m: I ?TT ^ 55^- 

“piTrf^r5rT5T?TTf|rT»Tn^%^* 
»TTRPT^f^5r^T^tfe?TrTIT^T^ I 
3irmlrf^!lr’Tf’Tf^?rj^f^rTt^d^ 

^ ^nRTrT II” 


2". f^f^Tf^?T5n W^5!R: H ^T?TR 

I ^^t^^rr3rT=5T^^raTf^^ 

I 3Tri%:g^?TT5rTrOT I rTf^fJRT 

^ RITR I Fr’^T^vTRTFWsf^ rTR 

T A cTTJ^^Ff. 





^rmsc l 

m ^ ^ ^*TR I^OT I 

rTrT: 

I ?T5TrP^5^5n rTJTt^^r ^TTTR #IT I 
^ SIf I ^25Tr7IT^:qi7T5[T%«Jn^^?^^ ^ ^ 

^ I ^ 5OTT^rft%%^t rT^ f ^ \ rTT ^ 

‘ ‘qT 2 f 

^Sft'm STTf^niT^: I 

^ft:rTTft^ rT- 
^F’TFwnrvTJT^f^tt ir 
rTfT^ ^ ^%nTf ^ 

I ?T^Tf^^RT 
^*TR I ^T ^%OTMT STff^: I rff ^ 

: I 



II” 

rTTiTST^iT^T: ^ 

<5^ I i^Tsi^r ^f|;R?T?5^^fT^^i^t7r^ft^TTT^’<TktrT-2o 

Tm m %%€r f l rrf ^ f ^ g^'ir i 

=^ ^ rr?TT ^TRrssrr^nr^^r^TO ’TT»Ti%»T‘iT 

^ ^T 1^41 I rTT ^ <3^ I 

rf^ %q^?TT^^*T: srf%:, f%t, W^' 

%^^r'5K?Tt ^#TJ I “=^5S^ TT^fffrrt sTfff^ % ^^rt 
35RR?^ rTRR^^ ^?Tf :” f^STRTRT: I “STJTRr- 

3ri^ i| wr^'T^fr 


1 13 frr^^Tre;. 



^t^r^fnr: l scf^^in- 

^ ^ rT^ 

I rPTJ ^ %^TniT ^ ^ %^?TT- 

I 5 I ^O'TRrTT’R^Rf 

^rT^S^’lT f%arff6[ \ rT^nf^ 

^RTRt ^r^TR ^TR I 

rRT RR^^WRTT^^ TRVjl^^tTi^f^^rpT | ?TrR^^^ 

^5 sr^^S ^qRf^tft^^RTRRT ^ 

aM RT^rft ^ ^srfj^^r rT^T^: I rfir ^ 

105[Tqrft ST’^rR^^ ^5RT ^RRRf^Tfea^ 

’‘R^X \ fT^TST fTR^^'T[^]rTf , ^RRq^aT 

^rfr^ RTRfr%rR?fft srr^:^ l 

?J'5: I^TJT^RT I 

TT^ ^jTRRJ ^ ^ 5T3=od^ II 


15 







^tT: qTT?5RT3v:jR^ 5%: R ff^T^ I W ^ qTTRRqm: 

:: I Br^ ^ RT, ST^r^ I 

I ^^ttrr I ^- 

aTrTR RW^ 5?%^ | ^ BnT^TTTSf^ I rmt- 

4%*????: S^’JTT^ f^^T=TTr^f^S^^ 

?rfq Rf^r^qr^ l ^nfnJflR^ as’rrr: ^R^srqn- 

25^Ra^5^5% 1 RRt: s^t: I Rr ^ 




rT^ T^t \ 

SrfVf^rteF^ rr^TrT^ 

^ ^^ft‘ H” 

mv^rm^^Tlf^tif^t 1 fT^ srfrTTf^; l ^ 5 

^f^^TvqrRsri^wpi: ^%TT5T i 

?rTT^T?5[l fT ^ STRT5[^% 10 

\ 

IT5RT q^JRPR I RRTI|^ { ^^3^— 

“RTT^ fTr^giR^R^ 

TT^t^ ^ I 15 

rrfNr^^^ ^^nr 

WT^ rtttBt: II” 

“stv^ttr:” ff^ I ^^^rr^rt: I r f| 

R^TTRft I “RRTf^RrT?:: SHT^ 

sTT^^ ^^ '^RT: I rTTf-^TTWf^ ^fkg^TR^rT: I RT It^so 
l%R^ Ig:” ’TTTT^fhr: I ^STRf^k RT 

vmR I ^ I jH^- 

^n^«r l ^FR??TntTR’jRPRT^RT^rg%- 

STf^-VTTR^^ RT SI^’^ I 

snr^^fRT ^WJ: l sif^'^TRrfT: 


«» B f^qr^^rt. X BC ffe;. 
in the margin as ^qf^. 


^ B V Ex |. killed in A 







?|jqF^ I te 5T TTfT^K^S^ ^^T^TFrTTWSW^ 
rrararf pR ^ rr mU^ ^^TFrT?^fTT: 

“sTT'nRml^^ ^ 

v:ttr T^%f7Pl|5 ^PTTTt 

^r^T^rT rT'TtfVF^5RRT%^^rT^?^?ft I 


rrr^^TTT^ I 

fTRr’T%TrW 
•3Tni% T^i:5r'Tr?7T'^nS 

i SR’TTPTTWRT n” 

“rT^TTirrnTT 

STT^ snn;fts-^rr 
TfT55PTTi:f^^ a[5r^ n” 

itr^fir I ^sf^r ^r i ^jRRFrTT- 

I T^ I I T^rT ^l^q - 

I CTf|%^ i^rTTsf^ (WT) I 

m oTrqf^^fjrr i ^^J i 3frT^%^: 

55?!^^ ^ ^^RTR:, rr^ I rf f ^ 


i A 0^3. ■=i A saw. 



^T^^rT, \ ^ 3 PHT- 

TfTT^TF^srf l%HT?^TT^^rT: I ff ' 3 F;TT'«TT^- 

l ^'T^%T(^)^rT^T- 
I “rT^lpT^r I 

I » 7 ^l ff I 

“^f 75: imr^’ l ^rr:— 

“^TT^rTt ^TTl't^-’TT^^T frTrT: I 

^!I ’IF!! II” 

“^TrF^: WIJ.” q-rrr^TT: 1 =qT^^’iT^’TT^io 

'^Tsri^ I te— 

^VTTTIT5PT v^V^T^T: I 

^^TFjffn 11” 

^:#iT FTnrrTT’FT^ sn^^Tcc: 1 

“qfFT »T^ ^T^- 

iT?^iFT I 

^5^?:f^ ^»5r^?f?r#5r U” ^3 

^ ^fnrf^ I *<Trw^fFTt’Tf:^oTT 1 ^ ^ 

^TTTuf^TSTPT ^ I rT^T I 

111^2? ^:” ?^r=^^rj i cT^rf J— 

“jTf^’WTTIrn:^ srf^CT I - 

srmt ^ ^nj; ll” 





“?r” i % ^'firfSTT^R^r^, ^• 

I I ^^Tf J— 

^ rqrjft h TO=Tt% I 

^fvTTTrh' !r^RT- 

‘% ^ f|:'‘Tr I HrJ’TTTvq^rftnT?^” iTf^: I 

“sR^sf^ -¥ 1 ^^” ^?r^T: I “=3r5^i” ^fk wm- 

^fhr: “*Tr^’JT^T^Tf^f^%Tsr” I “rTW ^ 

[OfT^’Tfi^rTR^ rTTts^FrTTT:” I “sTTHl^fTT % 

k k \ g fT^ 

?TPTT^rd^t i wi- 

UTT V^ ^f^rTT ?T^^TWTrjfr I fTVTTf| 

srw ^T I xr^’m^fT^f^R^rTT ^ ^ 5 'ITT!PT- 
'Tjm^ I rT?rt 5T^ ^ 3J^T% I i^- 

^rrgHT^’ir f| i 5 

^TTrl^ I fir^irwsr f^:irw I st^^t- 

rTirf^ ^ srf^WT, ’TT!lBt 5 ^WSTTri; I ^ ^TFTT 

20 ^ Br^ 5 I rr|TRq[— 

■^: ^^irTT 

55TW TT^r ^^*3 : 1 

jjt ^T TT fi crf%;T% ^t^gnpTt.* wrt ^ 

r^ ;n^»^ II” 

25 5 fT^: I ^%^^r- 

“^5g[RT ?I^7:5r^v|^;rnftG[^ ^Tr^fV; 

%R T^%T ^^5^ fTIr^^sTT I 

•j A reads jt after ^ A omits sf, ^ A 1^55. v A ^^ 4 . 



mT^fTT 

wj^Jmwt ^q: \\ 

^rnft ^ Tiqft ^ qq ^ i 

^ ^ ^ q^vr -flriqqit W 

qiT^ ^ SR^^ qnrqtrrmf %qT I 
^rqlfTO q f^q^vTT g[^ II 

qq^qq-v^rr 3j^ 3j| i 

'-fnqqjTTqj^^qdq^qT: ll 
^sRT^ ^Br^t: qrrBj^rrqsR^^HBq mt I 
^Brqqfqorl?^ qRq??;^r q qr: ll 
qF’qrq^ ■q^f^^f«r:fqq’qrqq:: i 
^nfrqlKTTfl^: q;T^qg-qTl«r -qrqq;*. U 
^onqRqTt qim^tqfRqTtsq?: i 

qrsrq ll 

^Brqtrt qqq qrq: | 

^ f%fr: q^nqtsq ^orf f ^ rqrgq: ll 
q f^^qsR^; q q q: l 

^^rqq^ InrqrqqTqqqfl^: te II 
q:^rq q f^TrT q^ ^TT^ q I 

nm 

q(q)qTS;?qt %% ^^^t; 
qqr 5q q^r^q: qrl^^q qr 

^TTi^’qrq^qr^rft^ qi^*qn%^ i 
^qrqt qrqBr'sqmt ^^rqfq qr^qrrTTq; 1 1 

1% 5rsi^sf^?;5r qg^s^^r^; 

tr^cri^?ii%^^; I %|5?Ti%%wg ^?:f^)7T5rf^5ft ^r*T qifi'^r ii 



I 


i 55 


I BC ^«ri^sr». A 3 'ji^^i ff^. ^ A #w[5t. v C 










“siprrTr f^rqrqn i ^qffrf^^T ^ q>%qr=q: I 

rTf^q;— ?rrvw I 

rF^i^q qg:Tq: ^qrfr%iET: li” 
“qf^qrg^q^lr^ 5S5rq%:” ff^ qmqdq: i “sri^- 
^3?^=?^: I i| qi^^^rq- 

f^rT qWqttqm=5^qi^ i q^rq— 


“sTs^rqra^fTT qr^qr ^fqq^ qjqt { 


10 



fT^rqqrq’qiw^ ll” 


qTT^qrsqsrrqgqqf^q: q^^ l 

“qqf^ fqTT% f^TrT qq f^: »q^i gqnT?qqT 


j ]%^rqqfqq ^s?q qqqi: i 
frq qjqr^q^ f^Tqrqq: 

q^> qrqqiTtqrtq^qq ^^qr: f^q qrg q: ii” 

i j :6Tq;^” ^jq JT^q: i qi f| q;q^qT%frT 



I fTqr %— 


qf^^s^rfqr^qTqi qrr^qqrqfq l 
qgrTqyfqTT(q)Tqfrrqf ^qr qrsqiqg^qiqT |l” 


o^prf^qqT — “fq: fq^^T ql| %5q q-#r qf^qqi 

:jo ^qr ^qjqq >qqfq iqlfq l 

q qj^q qqqqqqrq 3 qf^ 
qqrqqV^ R^qqfqqrq q^rqqr 11” 

“qf^qp -^ rq ff t f^rq: qqqq qq^t” ffq qrqrqdq: 1 
q »q^ qrqnqqrqr^q qqqPTq;l ^ ^qqi:qqt ^ ^rqnq^- 
25f|v:T^^ q(;qqfq I qqq^T qqT— 


1 B omits ^r. 







55 


^Tf *T#?^f 1 1 

’«r^4^ri3^!^ i^rr5?^=5^?7R^q^^- 

^^rTn:^3n[h‘^T ^3CVTc[f^5rf ^'TT^t 
Sri^’STF^PT^TTTfsr I ^ ^ Bt'TT I 5 

^ I “5t” TTTtrRf^^t \ w 

^ I ?ri| TT^^srf^^T’TRPT ^ =5r^- 

^ftrtiST’irPT i #rf^?7- 

?Tf^ I iTr^T^fr^: ^nir ^>t-io 

^ I crfhTT^^*<T^ TC mi^\ 

I S-'T^rTT’T^FrTT^flTR g 

f^>jt \ wrrs^TTTg- 

^#^n^^iTrn 5 I ^r?5T' 

^TT^^^si^’JTfn g i^’irf^ l rr^rf^v^ria 

I m ^VT%, ^TT^ ^Tsf^ 

^frr^ I I rr^>iT 

, ^5[^t , , 

I rT^r ?"=^;tt^^: — 

K 

20 





'r'=h»-ai’ri*Hi«-cL’<.^ { 
r: %5 t %^- 

flr^TT ^ ^JTS^^nW^^TrTpJ’^^ I rT^T ^TT^T^^:- 
srir^ hxm I 



1 B '=i B fir?r. 



u 




>5? 


rT^ sj’T^ ^ II 

’ sr?' ^ 

^T# !ift?35^rer5:'¥rw^r^^V 11” 

^‘f?rf?5riVs?v7n 

fi;r(%)m ^’TT^^T ■^?T?rT I 

%vr C 

?r 5prt w^- 

1^' ^ %f5TT5gfif^rTT ^ ^iTli: 11 ” 

'T’Trrt 

M I M i 4 

T^^Tt^|ff? M H^^ T^r^»|r7Tf % rjr ^m T^.* I 
i5f|:'TTS?rfTT^^* I !TqTt 

“;t STTH ikr^jm qrmTTTT^ I 

?r »5?Tt *^Tr»firT>-^f ?j^ts^’t*i’!?i *i?aC’*Tr^ Il 

^>^WfT?rJ — “’jTT-rT^^qrrTT^^ ^WZW^m I 

^5T^?7T^To[Tft:gT ^ ^ II” 

203’f^F^: — “3’g[TfTr5[qpr?^ 

5E^;T?R7Tft:«iTT^ ^?TT%W#TTr I 

?3:T#r ^ 

II 

^T— “sTfft=5i7^n^^ i^?ar?7>T'TTTf%»pr?-: 

23 ’TT^fr^T^rTT^ rTT^'Tft’ir^J^C I 


55 


V 


|55 


^ C H C 23T^?rf^ w.^:, \ A ?:-#?rri. x BC ^rr^ 

f^^^vn ^ B ^ 54 . 





n 


flTrM ^TT^ ^ ?T5r^ ^ ||” 

rT^fef^ rrm'T’lf}- 

I 

wt: 't^t'% ’TfW^ ^rnTT^T 

II” 

?TPT^f%:— ^TrftrT^ 

3TT te» ^tvtt^ ^k^^ ii” 
'‘snrmTmt ilri|rT?:?T’Tt 
^Rtk=f;Tf^^f^rIrTOt?T?v|?T; I 

^ r^Tmi ’T?^- 

tt %t% ^ stt’hjsc ll” 

^ I ?T^ ^ 5fl:?R:T^^5t§^: 

I rTW ^T^^T^TrT^:, 3T- 

r^R^, %toT, ^ttr:, srr^^^:, 

f’lm ^ l^^lWrT^t I ^ ’T^ ^^20 

I ’t: sTffT^^: w^T^m^^TrwwFrr- 
TTVIT^T^ ^ %^rrT I ^ 5 SRVTT^ ^ ^THTJTJ I 

ifts y ^rTTSR ? ^ sr^ir: ^ ir^r^K^: I ^ fr^ *^Rr- 



^ [^] rrfir^TfiTsr t% ^rr^t ^ I 


L'a 



1 A cT«l^. AB ^ B 





5ETf ^ I 

^TfTrRv^ra^TT: mm^f^ I 

■ q-Tw;:?” f^rWr: I ff^ ^^l I “^t ^- 

ft’irm: ?” I “^f f^i ^ W ^5?^:” 

I I ’T^f^T^^f^T^fTPTrn m?” 

I rTg[Tf :— 

“^RT'Tt^^-ot rTTanUR^^T^ JR: I 
^?Rf W^T ^TgT 11” 

Ii5^ ^:” f#r l rT5[Tf :— 

rT ?TS5[;RR(^)^WTm: ’5T53[WR SRf5$T^ H” 

??fi4vafNR^sfcr m: 'TR'TT^^Pvr^ I rTRTir^f^- 
7r5o[p}^ff^f^aF>T5r:(4) imt 1 — 




^ Hf srf^ if 

20rT|TR;3-— “?Frf^ ^ I 

3TfR ?Tvr ^q- if 

wsijsacfq^^: it I rr- 

f^^*T5^:’TRri5[;, 3TT^R^IT| 5rg[^;tTTfkl3;, 

^ ^'€^^^^ %r- 

1 A f^feq’sr:. ;< B ^ B ^5wf?r?rr. v BC 

^ B 3Ni<Tto. ^ B 





3n^TfTrqiT5% ^r^i| 

I 'qrr^T: i 

5^: mmi i \ 

?T«^*TT{ l I 

^RTf^ \ %m \ 

% 5T 1 5T grRmot: I 

^f^TrTTT^ ^d^'<irTRR?im^f?fT I fT^r ^- 

^nT^-^r^^TT^FT^TT^i; I 

TTf^TT^ I 10 

^-<?^Trf|r ife^TT^ II 

l^r^ ■^(f^)^v7iTn^f^^qi^^(9) ^4ik W 

^r3i%^^i:#T 5?«rfr5f^q5T^ 

II 15 


qgc^OTW^: i 

Bt^SvJ: I r^ I rT^ ’T2f ^Rn^Tff^t, 

?r%rrff^i fff^J, I ’TRiq: 5^^ ^- 

I ^ snqim ^^^20 

I T^: tfrrT =q ^nr^^q: I ino[- 

^sTTccqsrrert^^qr: 1 q»rrgq qferrr: ^rtt:, 

^;^^=q^qT: I qT^?R?T 

iTT?rT” I ^ff^ ^?rRTf%: I ^^mwfmr- 

1 B 5id. ^ B \ B i^f^fir:. 



I ^ ^ 5^57^ -^ I rT^ 

5TT^T7|^^-““ 

f|:?IT^ ^fTrTIT^^fl’^iTRJ I 

PTr'J^q W STf^: n” 

• rrfgrrTfm: I fT% ^T^srnft^ ^?t FT^rrif^T} 

?Tfl:rTT7Frr: \ \ >7rg1^w l 

w?TT irr^r^m ^ ^^-rrr: i fkT:lfTr4^v7T 

I fk’rr ^ m ^Trg^svTTg^nPTr^jr i arrn^V?! 
10^=^f^ ^5’7rnfH '7T?T^m^’TTWrn‘^ I 
^SVTT^T^fmTM I 

^^f^TFVTf R '755ST7iR^m f^>Jt RR^^^TRRRT' 

I ’^T^t fe=^ RITT- 

?T>TTf^ ^F^T: ^Fa(JT%?T- 
l5#rT,[fi^] I rT^ 5rf%?T?5SfTr7t ^^Wt: I ^^’RRRTRRrnrt 
rttt: I fsrR?7fe?TT acif^RTT: I i 

Rosier r??t: I ^ 

^^n^fTTW^Rir: i 3 ^ 25 — 

srrrRT: srf^’^rr^rT ^ i 

"« ^3TT^RrrTTT%#^ sr3T# fT#7^ ll” 

q^^mrRf^FR?TT4^-’7JTT^: I “rr^ r 

BrRfsfirvTRRTw:” I I*r=^: ^tttf;: 

|vr^: I ^^TT??r^ RRTRRmv:m^3[’!T^5Trft 

20 I 3~RRTrRr ^ ?7f^^’R%7nTJ l rr^r Iw^:— 

^RTfnr l 


1 A '-, A adds 3 B =i?Tql-. 





srT5T^m?rf I 



^r^fr^nfTf^?T?T:— “3r%TT»Tr^^ \ 

^ ll” 

fT^ WFPT I »T^TWrn5[ , 31^?F:FPTrfTJ3[ , ^fxTT^m- 

'Tft:nTrrT^rrra[, 3r5ffTn?’7RJ!:,i0 
^Tlf^mWrTIj; , ^v:^Tf r^TWfTJ?: , f grpT^rTTW^Ji: , 3T?r^r- 

ftrft t %5T: If 
3T^r^m?TJ3^ I ^ %yil f^T-!=TT^ [ff^] I 1 ' 

'TflWJT ^ ^ I 

^nmk T%g[f^ ^ ^ ii” 

“rW #% rT3% 1T^ 

■%^rr3T% I 

3(n# f^rr^% tt% ^iki 

1^ *1” 

“STTWrTTTrr^ ^TR^PPTTfTf^rf ^^rR’f 

3rmJ3^” i 

<» B 5R;;. ^ C ^"io. X 





fTrTt ^T»Tf^ 1?%f:T fTSC^ 

■^jrm^T'iT^TTTt 'T2fTr^ ii” 

I 

ff f| ^ sfhr^ ?-rrft II” 

q -f^qTrTT ^ ^TfTq;— ^rg: I 

i®«T3ffrrwrn3;— I 

^ ii” 

TRRt ^ ^rrf^ ^ II” 

?TVTT ^—“ 5 ^ ^ ^ frrf^^^mf^rrf^ 

§7T ^5n7^(g) =^ 1 

o»7^!:trT^fetr^ isT^t ^ ^:||” 
20 ^Ro[fV%rn’?^HI5t.— “ 3Tpflri»^ ni^ ^rTTft%rT . 

ii %rTV T{^ q- ^ 11” 

gpT^ HT^5 ^ f T^^— “ to ^^T^’5r ^ ^ ? ^T33[^ I 

25 rT«Trft^^T ^ R ^5T ^RTTOOT: 1 1” 

«FT^5[r5frT2f I “sT^^^WV^rfirraTT- 



^TTW *5rf^rmf^^ ^ 

*TOTt ^ ^ g^s^Tft g^- g^: \ 

^ l^-^^TfrT^Wrr^^^rT^T 5PrT^I%^r^?^yfV: 

v:i^ wiwfi H” 

w ^ 

^??T Bt^^^T^TR: 3TRBfl[^U” 


^TTfSr— ^T^T^=^TT^ 

-^^0^(f)5nnTrTJ qf<qH \ 

^ ?T^ II” 

ff^ TTHTR-fW? I 

“^T^R ^TiT to?r (?) | 

fT 5T ^ ^ ^?TT# ?Tt% ^ II” 

fr^ ?l^;— =5R7Tt I 

^^RR: »^^'IT ST’T^ frTT*. Il” 

“arrr: srf%^ sr«w ^Br^- 

ITR 'TT’T ^ I 
^ ^ I'TT 

^T^T'JT BlTlf *♦ H” 

to— sr^^ 

^S?FrT»TT^f^ ^ ’ 


^Twsf:: II 


10 


15 


20 



“j A explains as ^^w.'^Z-. \ A o^g’fr:. ^ B ^5cl‘f'=[T'?:. v B ^cfr 

??ri^ ^ A 5f'ST'4r. ^ B ^tt^r'^Jn^r:. B k-. 





I ’T^? I ^ ^ *?r5c[T«!TRT^mr- 
ia[Rt?T^T^TRT#r I W 

1 1 spii^ ’¥|qT5T>^^ : sria^^ I ^^^sgrj 

I l »flf^- 

5^T^ ^5^ TTr^ ’TtrTT I 

sr«l 3T^4 rT^ I 5n^^-dmT5?rT?i’ 

^nr I ^ ^R-% ^-^r^TT ^ 1^^- 

rS^tsf^, ^7^ Tf^t ’^^TTrJ^ I ^ff 5^S^7rrin^1^ 'jHT 

=^rT^|j I ^: ? 1 srcTF^rt^^^ I st^t 
10 rr^ I ^ l 

^TTF I '4^: JTFrmj; ? i ? i 

^ ff TTr^Tgr ^ Tf^ sr^m 

^rT ^ fi ^Tr^^FfT ll’ f ^ I 

15 STFfFfV?r ^ ?T^*^FRr ^F^STFfFf^?TFl?qFm^^” 

»ft;r^.‘ I 

“!I’TTT5TFrf^»>'JT WFT rFT F^^TT I 
f^Tgr'f^f 5»W ^r?TFWT3[^^*T?^ 11” 

20 sTTr^ 

rqqrsST^q ^iFq ^^Tql^qqrq’JT 

“sF^FTiq^: I fqqv:»7?%r qr ^rwtq” qiqr* 

25q^{ I q qq^qr -^qq: q?:#! q7:qq^ qRqf- 

1 C w,:'( i JJ i siqiiqrni^^ I m qiqmJT^ci: i fr# ;a??T 

mini I ^Tra==wra ?i# »Tra5JT?.§ 1 gir m sq^ 

q^?r: I tp ^rSJF^JTim^ l %:griT: I ^fpc ITJTrinr^Tlrt^ JUTIof 

»Tfqgjif^ I fT 5Jrft^ qfe^^^RRf: I -sri-cTr ^<stq;R%nq^ ’rt^'iq: i lil: 
tTf ainini i cK^rPr 

;Tf<l. « 'M ^ iR^f50«! ^ jrqgt.” fRWR- 

^ JlXiq:: II 





^vp 


I ^‘^ilr^5rT»Tfrr ^^r^rr \ ^ 

^ f^:^^T^^i3C” I ^^Tft— 

r!Rf^rr5^ irtgc^ U” 

to— “^i^JTPrT TTITT ^ft:rTTi^ ^ 

sT^r^^rsr ^r: I 

^ ^ Sl'^TRT^W^’iTf 
rn: ’^rTtr: sr^rn: n'’ 

— “WrTT ^TTTtorT’T: ^to?T%»lT 
^rnn^T^aT =^ JTrrr: sr%%^ I 

nsTT 5T 'TTJTtor^ 

^ "^rf^ ^tor ^m: ll 
^ifNR^JTT ??r ^Tnr: 

J^5tm rrtoT^ 

^TT^ ^ ^-^13[;? II” 


?m- 


“sT^qTsnft^frg^q^%^aT^nTT- 

WITT^} ’^ar% rT ^to f SJ^TT^ I 

gff^ =^— “to 

, TT^w irr ■ T ^ ^ nrrr^ ^ 1 . ■ i I 

rTT^^rn^Jn^TTJfT^rJ^^J I 



20 


|5? 


“jT^^rr^ to^r#T i ?Tpt^ 

I ?R ^r^:— 


■j A ?}^* 



5^^ fir^5T^|rT^!T^5T5T fk^ ll” 

' rf^t ll” 

M^rsnrf^rr: I 

^vi sn^jmrfar ^TTkg[?^n^^>3r?T ll 

iTST^5f^^?:5r 

q’^s«=!TT^f: n 


10 




15 


^T?pt I m f^'TT ST^trl^fr^ ^rer, 

liCTT^I^f^ I rTT^ ^rr 

^^5 WTT ^nT^g^*5T*TT#m^1TTf%^4 ^ [f%] I 
sOTP^jan^TT ?T^ ^FF^aqi: I rf?iT^^-*Tr4V ^fin^rnr: 5 - 

I ^?TT SR^q^qTTTT^I ^fT^- 

5R^fjT#^?TWf^i3[ I 5i?^NnTiTf sfjft^ar- 
I i 

I ri^Tf :— 

20 f?^f5T5^*Th?r4 ^ fTfi: H” 

ir^^ ^ 'TTt^ ^ 11 ” 


1 B citT 5 r^. '=^ B iTRWfft'Jir® ^ A omits =^r. v A f«?Ji?iio, 



JT^I^^T^rTpl ^ rr?-^Wf ll” 

5T ^*T#T^=^^kmT ^=^^5 ir’ 


^ W?Tr5'7^5»TJTR ^ oq fit^lO 

s^TTtv^^ I 

li” 

^’5iTT^m STT^t^^T I STT^-^TTW \ 15 

rrf^ IfiT l^iwt ’TT-^ ^tM»TrT ^ [f%] I 

sTf I rT^ l^wii;— 

^^T*T sTff^ ^2rr^ I 
fTTr^ffR^^TT^TT^ ^rT»TT?:^; ll” 

3 fT^^ ^ n” 25 


1 A SRffio. ’i A sBiqtwi ^ B '*' B ogff?. 





w— 


‘ •-! 


‘5^ftrr?r’i3^»3mT5:w*TT^T^Tf i 

STTO 11” 

5?|^T I 

^T^T fF T ^ II” 

rTT^rnTT^^^TTI^T ^rpv^^arf ll” 

?i«rT— “5r?rt %^tr ^t»T‘jtt^ i 

^flT5ft»T?rJ5t— “^WT5^T^q:STPT »T5:^?T^Wg[^5TJ3: 1 

f^TST^rT^ITWT^ ll” 

^^TTTf?q’TrTlqiqr?T^?7Tq I 
^r^?5[^W ^3T^?Tf r^H^:- 

ll” 

ITfTST^T^r^T^fXTJTf^ I 

“jmvrTT^[TtgrrfT^T^=sq’m’^^ i 
snftf^f^msrpT w^ ’^ftfr^rr??; ll” 

20 ?Tvn— ‘%^(fk)fTf ^^T“ 

f^qrflf^ iTf^yrf^ ll” 

25^} ?” f^n^: I “^sf^ f#r qwRf^qj i 


^ Explained in A as 





n 

Sl%% rRl?nTRf^^- 

I I 

ff % sTT^r^t ^|?r 

IwwJ?: [f #1] I ?r?Tn5^f?T#T I rT^ 

Br«TT I ?Tg!Tf :— ^ 

'TT2fT^ %f^ trrT^f^^: I 
^ ^ II” 

tfrT^ I I “^T^(^)^- 

^^5^r7f^rTtsm3[” ff^ | “srBrsrrwJ’TT^'T^; 

: I ^ ^’iTJT^f^Tfr ^Tfl[?” | 5ETT fg^^TiO 

f?RT^T|fr ^ I ^T^r?rTn^T%’3ft I ^T^- 

frrflrr^ l ^FKT|fJ3: l 

^ I ST^T^T-^RT, 

\ f^RT^IfT I 

^ ^ rT^TSfirf^ sr^-^rr l 

rT^T: f^r ^T=^: rT??T?TTf^ ll” 

I sr*j»TvjT— • 

“»TrT: 5?T I 

5FrT?:srfT fn^r li” 20 

f I ikrjiwm— 

“?nr5RV7^: ^ 

5T ^tT I 

^^^TTRTRV ^ ^TRTTmTT 
^q-fJT^^fRT^JTT f^lfrSniT RT ?T?Tt^^ ll” 25 

?rf^7Tdm: ^^T^FrTTJ I rr^P^-^'TWg’fnRITl— 



srn:'^ ^r f^fr 

STfOT ?rnT ^t^r f^f^JTrTT I 

?rlr% ^ !I^5 tH n” 

^ ’^T^’5TfT 5r 

?Rf^ qr f^ ^ TTT ^ T ^ t I 
TT3[^ ^ 

-qr^ qr5r^ H” 

TT^ Bpg^^RTlpTt^sf^ I rT5T f^HTlFT:-— 

10 “%7T 5TT 

rT^t tnf$T^ ;t ^T^: I 

?rR ^ 

f^^rrm =Tt ll” 

«^5^TrJ — qr=q5frqr?T%<? 

'T^R^rTr Hfilr i 
3TTq%q?r5?fiT!T ^%T qr 

^^5Tg^; U” 

^ qrf^'Trrrr i 

qr f^?TT 11 

20 tT^qr^TTl^^ in*TT ^S^q>Tq | 

?^^ri^5T^(^)’?TT^T q- ^rr^: II 

spT !5^T^rft q’ ^rqqrq; l 

^ ^Tl^T’iTFrTT’RrTf^r I 
25 5 ?=rrrf 'q-rq-rf^rq^r^dq; II 

^^f^qjfNT%%T =q q^q^q^qt^ I 
W f^q^q^FT^^^jrrqf II 







STT^ ^ ^fT l r44 i fTOT I 

^rf^ %§^ II 
w ^riilrfKTvqrarrKn^ TWTT \ 

fT^RflrnrrW ^Tfe^TTfeflrf \ 

jiT^ ^fT^n^r ^ II 

vrm ffr^ % g[ T ^ fTTT^fTf^rH^f^ i 
^T ? 3 ^^TTf y ^ 


of ^Z siwf^ II 

t 5TT3[^ ^ I 
II 

r* I 

TO!5ott: ?w» II 
jj^ o^TT^ft ’^^r25TT?^5Tf^^ ^ I 

■jftrrr 'T?rr^o[r»=^ rTg;g;iT??sT^3T^?l^ II 
^5T ^mra^sTTSK^rfirr: i 
ST^^RJ fT^r srirfferr; II 

sr ?r fw 5 ^PRRt: l 

^ ^rR^rrrT^^=^Tf^ II 

fr^ ii 

^ r 5S [ ^^ ^ ^ I 

WIT m: 5^1 ii 

^f^FT W^Tl STT^rRrRr ^ I 
R^(Tm)#FT{ ^ ^ li” 


^ R- 



R RRRRT RS^Fg II 


1 C 



STTfcIfFTHt !T 5r I 

ST STTf^?rTT«r ^(st) »ft%3 W 

TH: ^ gOTJ I 

?T% q^rsvTWT aCT^TTSn I 

JpTiT‘i f^rr: ^ TT^sf^ ^T^t II 

^r: siT^ ^Tfrrf i ^q-t i 

M q^S5^rTrf^TTS^T3[ I 
srrsr^TT^^f^ ^ sFrr^rrq^rf^ (I 
^?TTT^T^: JT^IT q^T^^T: I 

m^TT: ^ ! 11 

rTrTJ ^ 'VT^^fTTTT^ I 

% TTT^^ ^TT^sTTf^q^qn^; W 

ITTHTg^tsT i^ST^ST f^i^^msTT 

qTSfTrTTTJ^gqf aK^TT 

?Tt% ?^TTf^ qnr’sw^: (l 
«<4^4klTqr §T# 3T^-(WJT^qiMT I 
f^TT ^wt: st 5 n 

q3f^srTST^r5?rq^% w ^qf^^q%; l 
^ ^ qr^^ H” 

^ ^i^ q;^sn go c f^ r ri i 1 

3Tm5^^!T5^Tq qafjTT: qft#rq^ 11 

?% ^r 5 r%^^^r ^loqrftw^rTqr irai^sf^Sr 

^TH^s«Tiq; qr^qf^rt q;Ti^^ qrssri^^ q 11 


1 B ^=5?t. ^ A firf^r. 



STM, srmVr^^, 

Trsr%5F?T5rtft, ^t^i, skt^^tpAtt 

m I I str^— 

n ^’:h?‘T: ■%JTR- 

?Ti?R:%mt II” 10 

^ rTT^ rT^ITf^VT rTT W^ 

fTRf m# ^ RR 

tr qq ?T^?lTn^^ ^ 

#fqr ^r frqf^ i” 

3T9n^--“qrni?jrj^ % qq#r qj^s^f^ qrf^io 

rnf^ RRRqqf^ I 

qq q %3[ NBirrqqqqq ^qqt 

q^l j WTqqqq f % T f ^ f^: qjii” 

fT%q ^?aTJ3^ I q^q qrqqf^q— 

“qqts;^ qR qf q^ q^ I 

5Rqq: qrr^q^^Tsr qiqqsr qqml^ ll” 

qjT^:— “qf^Rf^3^!T Rq^rf^qr i 

^ qqfq^R^ ll” 

spsn^— qq^ ^ qjiRT nf^ ^ -^^ i ^fqq t fqr I 

^^•qT^^qi^q ^ qqf%^q^ ii” 26 


20 


I B siTPiT. ^ A oh^. \ B sTTvsrfitiTr. v V ^irwf^lefo. 



“5T ^ ^v^T ^ fTfTt Wft I 

^rir^ f^s m ll” 

«r?r— “*T^ ^-^Tfr 

^ ^rfetsrril^fi^T^rr^: ll” 

•^nr^rF^: to f^tr 11 ” 

^r^r— “?=T ?Tf 

10 ^l^’STOSftlf’SITO^JnT*. T^t \ 

rT^ 

w: ll’ 

9in^?i75iT: 

15 ^ ^ f v*q^^ I 

^SCT^ »c5T^^^ TO I 

?«J?ft5rTfirf^TTO STFTO ^«JT TO ll” 

srmrfi r^ i rr^ si^m: i mm 

20^?TT?^mf^T^ I 3T5T— 

“^mrprorRr ’Tst^q^rf^r^TO^ 

*rf !TO 5 T^^T^Tf ^^ Mt<^ ^ g q: I 
^ ^TrrrT ^ ^ 

TOTOrf ll” 


.5J 



1 B-f^f^fWo. ^ A ?fr. iV w:. ^ B g^Fci^s 

B cT^f:. ^ B ^<?f^. 



3rs^se?ir?TJ i 

'ftV^ 5TT-flrT^ Wft I 

«r?r— ^sorari^T’TT 

^^rn: frrw^Nnrwiw i 

VFRrft ll” 

I TO %5^?rr: I 3f5r— 

T%TOJ ^ ^ 

mm ^ I 1 

STrT^R^ rmmR^TTi:^ frrfmTt 
^mKTS^ 'HJTrri n” 

sft;^:— ^ mscCTRT^^ I 

srsr— 

^fT msm 

RT^ mr: ^Fm toc^IR^t I 

^ ^ ^ inr m m m RT5^rf^^^m ^ 

’«R^ m^r^Fm 11” 

^rW^rl^^i— l sr^r— 

sFRJ^F^m 

^ ^ ^ f^FTfir: 

SFR m^ ^frl^r ^tot ll” 

^sror i ^f^tt m^FRRFTFm- 

I 


1 A o^ffl:. H B ofefT:. ^ C V B 




^ ^’df^rT ^ I 
rTf ^Trr: ^ ll” 

!T^&rT I 

^ ^;Tf^?r§(2?)f^ ^nrTfTTJ3C ll” 


tt.:^. x 


'TTT^’T^^rf^ ixm^t ll” 

15 ir^ l^fT^ 1% g^ ^rrf ^et i 

snTF5 

“^nrsqwTJTTvm Jr%1%%rTrT^r^ 5?^: 

30 ^ i 

TT?^ 5T ^^KTlTTnTsri^Brf^- 
frm^ ll” 

snmrr^j— ^ 

Inr^^JT f:2f^nRT^ m ^ ? r wP^?T^^^ I 


1 A ^ A ^iwr^T^f^. ^ C JTi^i^ =5r. 



rari^ f^TRrs^^r^nTmr I 

5 zmt H” 

mfrT^ I ?T^‘ ^^x—^ 


f^rw ?Tf?«nRT%n siw ^ ^ l 

^?r5=^t f Iw rft 

f^^TT^rT ^ #OTf i%Tni ^ ll” 

^ If^ ll” 

?RTr^3T^^’T: ^f^?rjT?r3T?^«r I rnit: ir«r-io 
li^s^w ^Jrf 5?fr^r![ I rT^ ^TOTT^:— 

^arT^TR#?TTf^ 5:f^^>W 
W “^5T %T ^T 

^ ^^TTSJTon: ^f^3:rTT?TT: I 15 

f?TT^: i:7?T?7^5#n 
sTf^i^^5hTr?>Wt ll” 

JT^PrT ll” 

rT^-5^ I 

qr^: ^^rr: w 

qjviTrT^^T ^T 1 rT^THTT 

“srfe 5Tm i 

a[%?r iT^r^W 11 




% B ?i^Tn^T. \ A ojT^^tt^^ir^if. ^ B ^^rr^r:. 







rf^ ^5?TTt I 

“ ^^rig T i ^ Tn^- 

TTT^ ’Tjrf^J I 

> sd^pTPs^iTFJT^'^ 

rTTTr^ ^ ^ ^OT^TT gTfnf'TIrTRmf^ d” 

^frrnf J— ^5!mFf(»n) ^ ^r sr^vrrs^^: i 
^ ^f^rrrmnfrr^r II” 

3rf^Tf^V?ft ^^T^T^rST^oklJ: I rfW 


10 ‘‘^^T sr^r^iff f^- 

f ^^snirt TT^^T^nW'JT^ftrT: 
trrwJ qft:^^TFif^^?flrrTTO: ^rfNiT; 11” 
— “ft ^rft’Trft^n 

15 ^ 5 I 

^i^rrr^f ^Tvrf^ort 
^T WT II” 


20 «gr^^rr^T^^rT 

sr^^lTV^^fTJTrriri^ II” 

^ 5^: | 

25 ^TOCfTfi ’^fT^ •¥T^ II” 


•i A Jrr4. ^ 13 o^c^jf, ^ B o;flr?;rf^qrcf!j. v A B ^s^cjelto. 





n 


a 



^Tpprri^ 

^Tf^T^: If 





':t, 



I’j 


_5 _r\ 

WTW 

f^rf^ ■ 

grr^TTTTTptTTT^; I 

rTOT^^- 

WRT rPT R’JrH I 
1% f RR II 

^TT — mi ’fTf 

55EF3[?^ ^f^rT tf’TlT^TSr I 

'ft^ ^ l^f^W^- 

^ II” 


15 


snTr'RRR^ ^ H 


20 


1% ^:r5r%^#r JTST^sf^q?^ 

5jTs?!piT^i^ qt€5[r n 







‘% fwvn” f#r I 

“^hert” f#r 'ttttt^, WT 4mm # ^ , f^- 

<TT m ^4t, f^iTt^WT^sr I ?T5r f^:— 

’TfvT^IT^r^rTqr ^'ITF^ 

7 ^ 3 rf - 

sRT^rT H” 

=^p[f i Tr^FrTT%, ^- 

lO^TJT^ f^T *^3[: I ^ ^5?T'¥TR 

^^TtHTT *^54: I rf^T tt^hWtr^— 

“f^: T^: ^r%g ^- 

15 




gf^ ^f^} 11 ” 

^F'TrT^ 57l;j I 

20 fT% 

?r^*<TRt— -“fl^ rTf^FrvTR^ 

^r SR ^ gr < 3 (^ I 

J II” 


25 


^ V A. ^^ 5 , V B ^ A 5 fsf. A 





f^: I 

^trf^^frgr rTTf 

ll” 

sr^wf^^rf kz'ij 

^ f# rTr^ ^^fTT ^ frT^^T ||” 
Jr'^iTT^4‘Tf^*<TT^:— 

IfeV^PT ’TT^rrqP^lT ^ I 

iT^:— f^’T^ 

^ f^i^?Tw^rPT?1^r#r I 


;t ^ sT^rf f^: sT^if^ ^TTrgTjfer^ ^ ll” 

srW^ ^ : 

^^i 3T: 

Htr^* ^TT^ 3^3 II” 

¥Rjwn^:— “srrsT^ ^ ^ srot 

ft: 5T ^: ?: ft T ^MR i^: l 

1 V A ^ B #. ^ A '^tftfos:. V A 


25 





“gr qT5 ^ 

'irnTq^r^sr^ i 

i f^^rf^^r: H” 

^ fa g W fTT^:— 

“sTT^^sfer 5^: ^ i^TOfrr: 7rftf ^ ?fi^T ?» T^T- 
irirn ’TJ’H^rTf ^ I 

^STTflJr»^fT%%’P7W^^^nTRt f^t^ITTS’W^: 

I “3T5F3 ?rm f^:^msvW5: 1 fl;^ 

[f^] l 5T!Ttt ’i^^f^rnl^ 

Wl^ rT|frt I w— 

5 “aTTT TT^ I 

’^grTTTrT ll” 

9TT^|Tr^f^^T 1 1” 

“rrl^ 1^“f?Tf ^?^«ITf^mflt#r” f5!TT% II 




1^ 


I ^ ^ q r ?^>g|>ii T aa^ I 

^ ?Tm ^TWW?nn5rg[Ta[^rf- 

^yinn^ ?r ^:” ^ ^rnnw- 

I q^sr^r^TT^ 

^5;t: ^q- j ^— 

<1 A 3T?^^t. V ^ C gN^'TsfrssrJRr^. v B 

»^ C ?s^f^'S?FrR. 







f%TT^ II” 

55 r^fT?*T^T?^ 3 r i i 

Wf— 




10 


Wlf^<arf^' Stf rTT^TRtrSIrr I! 

^ ^Trr: ^ ff ll” 

‘arni^’ ^rnn^fl^: l ^3Ti3;?T?TT5ft T^^TSsnft 

ft!riT»rTlr:, ^ l 

9T?5nT5^^fJTV^ I rT5T ^fT5;’ft5T?:^^frT— 

“qrff ^^3R’!T rT^ft rTm'Toff- 

Tsrff^ f 

^fWT 'Tf^f^ 'T^ir^ 5 11 ” 

rs r 

grtt’srjRT^nrrn — 

«ikn=^^f^^?R 'm^t ^ TT^3T?iT!T{ I 

ll” 

1^ I 

5T^^^5Tr^?rWT%f^rT^ ll” 

^ B err. ’l B omits 5 . x B omits and reads ^ ^T«i!: 

^ A asl^. H B 


15 


20 


25 







Ri (^d I 


mi 


r: sri^ 


^ fT PC^I^^TTT^ TlTrTTJ?: Il” 

T^mfTT f^n^T#r i 

^ ^ ^T T^: II 

“iT«rT fT>^T ^3^^ m, 3 T^- 

sTfn I rr5!?T ^ wl rr ^f^r7c[#r i 

iorT^tc[T^” f#r l 

^rrrTTi %f|nTT5r^ ^EPrTTTfri: I 
Tnr%" 5T m ^fVrr^: II” 

la “%Tv:iVTfoT^-«T%f?!%^ ^ f^^rT^^’«TT9ri3C” 

I ^r^TTf — 

’S’lrTS’TTTf I 


^0 II” 

^ ^^nivTT I I rTRf^ JT^ I 

^:, ^t, ^^tr^iT:, ^H^tr^-*!::, 3nw5HRf«r [^] I 
m I ^ m wmifk^t I ^- 

25^»4r: I ^>TFRr«i;i I j 

3TI’9^R^^ri; I rT^ — 


•i B ^ A <^'^?f3r(^?j^«i;. ^ B ^rsfff. v BC o?i#. 











|55 


Tnf^R^^TiTR^t^’Tf^r^ ^rTWT^g^T ^htt- 
W^^IrTTI^ SR% ll” 


— “fl[T^ sK^g^rf^: w^fWr^ ^ 1 f 

rrf^^ !;^! 5 fT^'JTf;' 3 Tf? 5 R 5 T^ 

fT^ ^^%^ 5 r»TT?^T ^ra^: ll” 




Wf^ 

^^■mx f^xx^ ^f|rpA^sr7vi=5^: l 



xm *«f— “i:^ i:f ^TtRCt 

fr^TF^^PT^T ^ XT^\ 

^FTT^ XX ^ ?-?TTSC^fe H” 


“srf^^iRT^frrRf snrpnjf^'A^^} I 

^ If^nFPTT * 1 ^ II” 


1 B 91^. B qM. ^ A e^t^qgat. v B '-, B sir^pqRqrq:. 



to 







»^;- 


^ ?f:^- 

rTfrT^TT^ ^ftrTl?^rT ^ H” 

10 ^T^rrnTTO^TtrxrmT^j I 

^>T ^ f^TOT f^Bri’crr- 
jrfW?r: ’Ti^rRr?^^ n” 

-“^vj sf-ifT^ ^ 

m i 

15 3rf|4^r%5r5FiTT 

II” 

^TW I 

?ETT 

20 w^ m ^r^?r ll” 

^T^rT? I ^sgn^sBrrfi r^g TT f^^^o^ rn ^ 

I 


rT|^— 





^?3rfVj 

frVTfrt l 

^fr%7qTTf ^fy^rTT ^ mwr^ II 

^ ^ToqjftiTTOI^r srsT^sf^Tot 5 

3T!^l3^I^T^ 9T'4oqifq^5^;iTtS«IT=!T: II 

sr^r^rr i ^m^rg^rnTT^fit, 
3T??f TTrT# ^ I ^- 

I ^mmi, lo 

^RFW^t, ^sR^rsrr, ^r^^r?TTrrr: ’^ttfr^:- 

^>q-;vTTsr I %2j— 

?TTfT^S^ || 

srf^ ^ I fk'jT ^ Tnr:-i5 

w:t^^ ^ I ^??r^^T5fi’ l rTTrfi^ 5 ^m- 

WTTT%^ g?s, ^ 5 :, TT^rtris^ 

^ ^mt, to i to?5T f| m^mt 

l ^ 5Rto3[3^ Wl^Jl I ^TT^?TRIR- 

<%5rfTr^ jrnrtmsc: 1 fto^4iTm-2i 

arlg^WTf^Tto^j g w^T^toTR^j; \ 

rR!T^^ 5jJ5^^^rTto^^?TR, 

^fltorTTTRI^l^to, 


1 B nqw. 



^0 ^r5^Hrai?rrq[ 

'ET^T^- 

■#R, ^-^fir w r^w^ rn TTo^#;, ^ I 

6 ^r fT5^ wwi\ 5fitT^^’«rT^tjTsr^qT: 

\ srr^rT’R^FfirT’^n'n^ 

^rTJ^f^:, =^r^ ^^frT^Tf^f?G[ I 

f%?TT- 

^f^=?rsr ^T^lrfcc- 

lO^arvr'TRf^FTT^Tf^^ ?5T%RT*I^rrT(Tl)t ( 

f| '^T^I^XT W sr^R5[^f^ rT^-TT I 
t %^^nTt ?rnT tt^t; ^ p^ttr^ 
^Frr::3T »T^ sr^?Tif 

15 5^^ ^ #r-^T ?rT?T TFiTT; ^ 

< 

5j5r^ ^ ?Tm ttstt; ^ inf?r^r^rrrir- 

^PPFETl^T ^WR #JT I 

^Tf 55rTft ^ TF^;^%^5Nf?T'«rr?T- 

20rJnR5Frr:5T »T%#r l 

rf^ 

^RTT^RT^ ^T, rTT^^- 

^rf^, r^fRt,^rTrT^Bri|rn: ^ 5: 1 “?Tf|[ 

’!inTT: ’Tf^^i” f^RP^f J I “ST^‘^ ’TfNiTj” 

2DT^5 I 

ITWTTrTTR^^ , W "^iTPfT- 

"i BC '< B \ BC v B omits =q. 

'A B iR'T^fii. B »ig?;5p. « A ’T^^a^fr B 





^ %rTt ff^ ’«TT^T#§rTO?J[^rT” 

f^TT^rcfti I f^Twr^oTT, ^rr^^-r 

^:” f#r ^nrTW^j I 
^ ^ I rT^qi:— 

“^fNrmrt ^frT^TTt sir^ 

sttsf^t: 'Trter^j c[^nr^^rT*#Tr7f 

qt ^ 11’^ 

^ ^ I 

ST^TTrT ^^7^T^ST^T^%rT ^ \\ 

'3RR3[Tg[^TT^’iT ^ I 

^7ft^Tr^*TTrm?r mX f^f ^5 II 

Txm% 5 II 

^ II 

f ^ iTfTf 

?J|fW5rT^?7Tf ^Trn-^^T;^ 

^rr^^m%’iT II 

^ ^?Tf I 

'rftsrrirf l 

^i#Tf 'ET ^TTWfT 3[?[r II 

^rT%^T^rfT^{ I 
wrrs^nf^ ^f^rr ^ is^ ^ w 


1 A M^f^. ^ B omita e?f^r. ^ B a^V i #>-5r5^. 





HR 

?rT4f:rf 

?r5ft’;r^^T#j5Tj \ ^ ^ ^f^rm 

^^fT I JT ^ 5Tf 5fT;%f| I ^ 

I ^ ^ I \ ^- 

I ^|ti[i^*it ^ rT^3^% srnft ^TS[: l 

^?nf^5T 5 I ^ ST?t: 

^f|:slfrr ^ I rT5[Tf — 

“fi ^ IgrrwTf^gfnr 
q-^ qrl^JTTf^^: gTJ I 
10 ^ rTT ^ 

^;rr^?T5Tfq n” 

^f^^rT^RTrTTt STf t!^ rT55TTf^W f^f ^ ^WPfWr 

nni I ^ STTTTT^r’TT’T f ??R- 

^ft I fTfTT 

15 ^T l ^ ^^^iT?TPTTrsr%^- 

sr^^T^^rTt I %rft^ l s^irTT- 

^ I I sRccri^g 

ST^rt^f^ f¥T?^rT I qTT^?5T?T^TW^r>*TTfpJV*m^t, f^^T 
^»TT I ^ ^^^ 

sofJfTFT^^^ I WITsqr 

;t ^ f^^qfr d^^wscg^f^jSfrT I ^rmt, vgro- 

’i;?^, Sf^rT^ITg^-i^T?T ^ I 

^?s»ngqT^rr ^fr^-^rff i ^ ^rr#- 

2Df^?T^TTf^^w5rmsr^t^l f^nmBrir^^rr l f|[rft- 

?T?irft^r 5FrTg ^^rf I q^^TTT t ^^ I 

wrm sH^f^fT 1 5Tm gf€ s T^ q[f rf ^ R^^- 

^ U omits ^s?. '< 13 jt:%?i;. \ B 0 ?^ 3 . v B <Tft^^q:. 

'A A <T%5f:?f. 








^ [f ^] I ^ !ifnT^4^f^r^^if^!T%^lfk^f%: wr smr- 
I fT^ ^ I w* 

^ ^ ^ Tvr^: [ rmt^ ft ^ i 

^ ^ttr^: i fm ^tt^: l ^ 
I ^ ^ 5f^: I vTt:jr;TT^j I 

^ ^ rT^ rraf 5f I W 

W ’^TTr^T^: 5?Tf^^fTf ^ ^ ^T^^?TJT^=rT^} I 

H^rT ^ I rT^ 

I ^rt: ?iT^m l 

^q^rj^^rrt^rTtsfcr I ^Frirl^ 531T%i^, ^ 

#P1T m I ^ ?TfT-^5 

SnF'-:m^^3[^»TrT ^Tfi; I ^%'4 ^‘T^f^rT-- 

^R ^^?T^r»TtsFq^firrn i 
|fe^ SnRTV=5^^rr^: II 

^jk^ ^^5TT^rf^TW ^l^’^TTT^rrr I 
^ f5% ^ u” [fi^] 

^5RrTT^^fTT, ^ 1^^=^- 

srsTTv^^qr^rr^rml^ l 

^f^^rri^^Fr?T ^ f r^ f ^ I 

rTr^f:!^ ^PTT II 

*» Explained in A as X B omits one ^ and one ^^T. 

^ C !Tq>t^o. V B omits =^. H B a^. ^ A 


20 


25 





?T»ir I 

rr«rT fTTTrTl^ T^mi W 

wfts^TPrr: ?frf ^mt ^rT*?; I 

inpsR^^ g ^ ll 

ST^f^rTpWR^^J SHF^^t H” [f1^] 

^:PTf f%l^ vTfj^t 

If ^ rP 7 ^ ^f| rf r II 

#?Tf^r’mf^^3[t f ’^ rt- 

KTVTTRrrt !T#rf|^ | 

gJrFfR^T^’TlH iw, 11 

15 f^?RT?T^Tf%RltRS^ fl;R^ I 

^frff^ ^ rT55T I 

^ ^3TRT% ^TRTi ^sH ^ U 
■^>^trT I TT^f^ ^ 

^OIRT?!^ I I m R?:^- 

sr^ gr^ gf^ MfT ^ R q fi fiRlfTT RTri^l rTocg^ ttit: It^- 
jj^ I ^{RT^rTTT ^Tn^iR%^7T 

If^R I rRTf TRTRRJJ: I rRT f^- 

%R^I ^ sr^fhiTt ^ ^ s?rT%^ I 

25 q^J H rTR rT^Mt^ I rR? 'if ls[^- 

RT^} STRT|Ir:TJ 'ft^iteTJ RTtIT sfI- 

sfl mr^^t I HT^: wt:; rR: 'rf rr^^rpr- 


1 B omits 91. ^ B »^=EiJRt. 





H I ^sh rT^T^v^r: | 
^?nW%TJ WTt; rTrr: ^ 

sF^sf^ rmr^qr: I 

■¥jrFfnm^J; rTfr: 

iT^: rT^T^^qfTJ I 

rf^ ^T=^»Tt^f JFT^^rl^ '^^fTS^rT ^ I 


*^^ 5 :, Krr^ ^T^rfr- 
^Ti \ ^^Trrr^ ^ ^’4Tf T I 

SFrRT^ ^ I ^TR - 10 

I ^F^^5^%rfT ^^ri^’:^BTT^rT I ^^HIFfTT- 
^TTrTRT ^ %'TT^^(^) 5 :TTT ^F(H)%^t'l%^r?n^f^T^ 

^ I f Ff I ^’T??rRT^^ 

I TT^=^fi:rt V | 

^ f7^ ^^’T^TTt m^i I 

TTfPTF^^ ^ I rTR- 

fl^rH^nfrrf I =^Tsr1^^f 


X - - — ^ 'X 

^ ^T^TTT^^^T-— 

'Td^rTT: u” 

f r’^ I 

R rf5r rT^ II 

1^ ?CRtlw^ ^R^nftTTRT^jr irsT^sf^t^^ 

?:rw ^ ?5HTt5«qT^: II 


n B H B ^ B ??f. V B jt^t. ^ 

% A »Tii^F2r. 





^TTJr^^^: l rrft^ 

JT3?nw ^ I rnftj ^5c[^^Tjm mwrqja^T ^t, ^ 
ST^rTt, f flrTt, ST^Ir^rT^ [f f^] I “rT#^'T^fT'5T ^ f5 

\ ^TT’TRfi^: I rT’ar f%. 


f y T ^|;^ 1 Wg R^vTT T^ T^TfTTMJTT- 

trp^i: qr ^?TfT 

T^rT ^rT f^^f H” 

tfvjfT =^— “?TT ttt: k^r^T ’fTTf 

f^rT tT;>^TTTf^ ft ftTTff ^ ll” 

ikfrT ^^^rrV ^JTt ll” 1^” 
?T>^r '^~“^)rTFlTTftft ft ^’flT^'frTrTTf ^’^^Tm^S’ 
ft ^ ^TSR^jTTnTT^RrrT ^ 

?nTT »TR ^r%f|??TtU” 

, si^T ^?[Tfk I 

cc ^r ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^VJT =?— f^.\. -f^r^JTaC 


-<5f^5rJra[ 


g[^ ^ w: ftrT 

1 A 55 c:, ^ V gfc^rr. x B i^q;RoiRpr cT5ft?l?&fH?Er?;r^q. 





“wf ^ qi f qPr^ ^ ” 

qr <^?Tr^T^ ^r^qrr^JTT^ ^gqr: i 

rT^TJ qrnTT^r^J^TonJC ll” 

irq:^ f T^— 5 

“to[ft f?-% ’Trri^ ^ ^T5rf^ ^ I 
aif^sr^?a[ fm ll” 

^f(^ ^?nt I 

rf^^T TFiT^T'^^rf^ II 

^ SR^^rT— “ 35 ^: qn^f^'TT^q^ I 

srf^ ^ 11” 

“?ir?T5rn^^t !TfeF3:?TR?33:, sTtr^Tsrf^s: q-^RRRfrj;, 
m^rTfTTg[?T^ q^ITrT WT, Sf'^q^SlT 

SRT^rT'm^rr^^S^TT^m^’^TTqT^^:, xr- 

^ 15 ^” ( 20 

w— 'TT§ ^ W ^3T3nrq?^^ 

fer?T: ?f:7fR>fif?: I 

W “q— “R W 25 

•I B 9i^;jr^rar?W^ ^V-- V it ^ V g-?TT5T. v A 





km^^em^* 'TT^sf^ I %it?T wrpi i 


iT^: I 

3^R%m ^?:f^rr55[m 

if’ 


w 


^nTT3^?TT %TT?7 ITT^ft I 




’ %5rT^|: 5Trr: sr^^riiC 

“?TT: I 

W “sTOTft?|?rT3[T^ ?S^^rr5r^TrTT% I 

wts^T-rTsnrT^^ ll” 

) “'Ttc[ ’T^FWr^^JT^^R’JT ^ 

f^^T^rqr: l 
^«iT— 

5nn5T ^ I 

;r ^rtef 

) ^rnt ff^rT II” 

^rrnc^ rT^- 

^ ll” 

5 rTi^^5RT^T’TT?Tm^^?^iT^ I rT§[g[^snit5tsf^ I w— ‘ 









“’TR[# TO?: ^5^ 

sm'^iTTOT f^f II” 

W ^t%TTt“-“TO ^ ^I^T'TcC^TO THT- 

STTTO ^’srf^r^ 5T f^ H” 



I W— 


“rffTT^ 

3Ti’5^ ^^FT^THT^^Tt 5 fTf^- 

=^ ^T II” 


10 


?T%TT “rTfTTW^ JT^T 

TO5T TfnTTTT f^rT I 

fTT^r: 3^Ti?BrfTR^'Tf^npr- 
f^l BTrTT^^TO ^ ^ II” 

^ q^T?^mr^TOt ^ ^TOT R^tTO’iT ^T I W— 

“sTT^ I 

^ fW II” 

W *^hRTt— 

“to# ^ ^5P‘€^ Bptt I” 

W “to ^’IrTT IT’?!: \ 

^ fftTOT% n” 

TO ^ ^ RTR^ 11” 

f^rroWf 5 tfr^TTO^r i to— 


«! B =^mi5. ^ A jfqlnrf^r. \ B ervg^rl. v V S fi|?rqRr(^4r. ^ A Tr^, 



^0 

5 ^TFnRff^ ^?T ^ 
f^pnK^tsTT ^ 
^f^TOT«I?^«THTT5^*rT5ft 

V j H I 

o[^t 

qfi^T r T%^w^ m gKng? f^qrrs^ U” 

10 ^3Tf^ ^5^5?! 3fy%msr^^T^: I 

^aC^TT^TTT^^'H^ ^^ftrTTUT^ 
frTf^f^^rTr^Tf ^ ll” 

w “q — ^ ^sTT^irfer ^?t 


15 


so 


25 


FrT^Fft^TffT^^I^: I 
It f^^€t ^ fjim 
^rTfirf^^ferrT^rf ^ ^■^TT^: ll” 

stTTW^ 5KTl%r^^f ^TSTT 

^ I: i%» 5 TrflRn' w^ 

?TT?rTT ^ ^* 5 ^ H” 

“^STPrTT 1^ ^ ^HTR ll” 

TnlsR^^^mf^iTTri^ l ^m— 

rr^r53^l| l^dli»n^ 4kT^I 
ir’mS!MTh«huiJr^t^rPr I 


^ V 2 ^. ^ A omits «■ B ;t, h V ser^. 





^W»TT 

r^ IPrT^RTTT^: li” 

W ’^tfrm— “f^ ^T^^p^l^pqrnRTf^ ^RmT 

IT^ l^l^f^rC^rR’J fJ'rT^T^TTO^’^Tt U” 
srR?7^!iT?w ^ m I w— 5 

r^ ^tCT ^Rrrf 

JT^^fTrrr: ^7^(7TT7V7)f5R[^: I 

^T^f WF’TT f^: II” 
^f^rrd^’TTrr’TT 

k ^rT frT ^ I 

^TT^t^T ^^f^rT, rTvT 3?-f^ g ^T^5rT^*3C I 

I ?3;RT^^T5f^ I 

TT 5^1#^: I 

%^T, 3T3fhT^^ [ff^] I rT^tT^-15 

^qiniriT JT I ^sf^ tr^-^r 55 ?^^ I 

rT^r ^s[T^ 5 ^: I f^iWr: I 

w — ^n^s[^^n:^^5T^=5nft: 1 ” 
tt^tt In# 

g# ^an\*m: ll” 

“^tK# i?i#?fTT5^fT?rrr ^ % ?t?- 

^#r'3T# TTT^^Tlt 1 

^ ^5[f^ ^ # ^RTf^ II 


1 A omits X B ^fc^i ^ B JT 5 f. V B m, A ?r^i(T* 



3rr5^To[TO^T lEr^^^strr: ii 

sirT^*5[, I 

g%%f^3f;r sTTs^ TF^ ^ 11” 

® ?% srsj^sf^^ot 

^sr^: srf^- 

“^TPn^^n^r ^?TTTF^^ ^5, rfrTST ri^ 

lorPT^” f^T=^^T: I “^t” ^TT'f’Tr^n^: I 

“3TT#FT?^5rTT; srf^f^?Ri^rrFTTtsf^ I 

^=^f qf^5[: 11 ” 

“rTfST^'m^^ ^ TT^!|qT^<S^\^trT I rTc[W^ ^ rT^- 
^;t^s^: I “fiwkmvn^rf ^r- 

15 W 'TI^” f^'T^ I ‘WrlRT ^ 5^ 

q^^^^gWTT'FTT^, rTr’Tf^FIFT rTRlft^” ^ ^ 

ST^r^T^ ^ I 

rT^Tf c[^f^ I rff^- 

20 rrT=^ rT^ ^^TrTts^:^ I JTfTW:^ 

I 5 1 ?r rFi; 

'T^^rT I IT^- 

I ^»T 3 ^ ^?PTTFf ^ tTfT ri r^TF^ # ^ ^^ ^- 
sg[Tm: I ^^^sri^^rRT ^%rt ^ 

<i Explained in C as ei%^i5Jir»|Jli^. B ■R B 5i5f?«n®. ^ A 

V B omits sFJi. 



f^JrTT 

I #r-5 Br'Twwi^Tft^ir^ 

3n%'*PT5r^^ Efl^] l fi'm 5- 

^TTS?TT%^^J^sr [f 1 ^] I 5 ;r^^^(?) 

I rT^T— 

rT^’TT^TT^^^ II 

w— 'TT5§ m 





%T3T^ 11” 

^^?rfn^4^rfF:^Tr5^|7Tf TT ll 

i^rTTsfq ^ TVT?T^5T% I 

rT#^^ 1T%TT— 

’T^fTTf^^xf^^SC^arjf n pr 11” 

«mf^ gf^Tsf^ II 

^r--“3T#^qT^ f r^ 3?:5rTr 

^ ^frr I 
^titot fT^'^T’^r^^T 

^?T ^ ^ n” 


10 


15 


20 


1 A ^ B ^ erot. \ B ti^:. 





?5:T#r ^rriniftjrr 1^ rr^^m 

^ ^T II” 

rTr'TT^ST^^srf^W ^5^ II 

?TVTT~“tr^TTT%f^rrR5r;ftf*n-BT(Tt ^^^TTF^lf STTff^ 

f^jfkr^fkrT^^Tf^^^fTSTTrTT: ^c[T5rTf^^Ti ll” 
3r5Tr»i—“3nf^3r^ f^^rr: * 

f^i|rT ^vi^;t m\ SR^^rT^rTii; U” 
?r^a^5^^^5i;vT;TT5| §:(fi^?rg;T’JTT’TRr: I 

o^rff I ?Ta[Tf J— 

“^rm^K^i:'^^: to i 

^20 rrRT^S;T?iT?Sr^ ^Tf’lRTTf^ I 

^rs!i%:^i%tori:^^^ ll 

^ f rtor I 

^fjf^rRrar^R ^mt ^ ll 

tT^gn^TTRjrr^ i 

-5 ^5ito tof^ ^rTt II 


«) B Ijr-llerq. •>, A ^ B 





^ g T ^ ' ^ r^ gT^t ^ -JRf^SR^: U 

g f^ g^ ^rs^: ^ f^-m^f^r<%rfi^i} II” 

rT^ l ^ fw rf^t- 5 

n ( rT^r t^l^:— 

“*n WR 

^ rT^ I 

m ^ II” 10 

?qT^fwft:^3[T^rT-^T '^T5n^^ssfef|f?t I 
’TPTT^ ^rT^l^lBr^^^STf f^^- 
?r^-^lf^TrT^T^r^55?yTf^3T?Tn T^t ll” 

^:— “f^ 15 

f^rftrTT: ^FFg ^#RT 

^npnrTTg^T^: ll” 

"g 'M^yU*4MRTJ5C-“ 

'^STTT ^ 20 


grfir^rrTT ^sgiirn: li 

?T5r ( 6 ) I ^ TRT^: 

(0 I 25 

•i A ei7^?rii. ^ B a^^nrs^qo ^ B v A 





5fr5^?3[^ ^rnro^t 

^ ?n% li” 

qTT 5 r;\jnTO^j^tyg[nT I 
?TrXr^ srf^rnT ^TSPlTSfi 
sif^^rrfk?T7^ft II” 

ffrftrsferTisniPT^f I (^) i 

10^%n— T^TIfSTHT rf^g ffrT’T^ 

^TlftoC ll” 

^^ffrrT^gnr l 

%5ET?Tf 5r5[t n” 

l (^) i 

^ — “?T^ rra"«rTT5PI?=^ ’TTrTT^rT^^Trf^r^ 


SPSTT^— “? 


'^i ^reiTT II” 




25 gRT^-^grmf^^ f ^ l(v) 

w— 'TRTTH# ^ I 

1 A qf^. ^ A \ A C 5F!?<ir. V B Tft^r^ ?5. Tr^RH^t 





«r5iT^— ;r5T?r^ffi^5WT^^rT^ 

^Rt’TF^ aR^TTf^ rT^ | 

!rT%rR^ %5W^fTT% \f ^ 

^f3[^ I (\) I 

to%rn m q5=w^ 

r{^i ftTrT^ I 

¥ki 55t: 

^s#r qjsf^ TrT 3 fis qpqirf^ ll” 

sr^rrq— “^F^TT^ 

^r^: ^ ^gTTTf^r II” 

5[» i o^qrn^rrr^ ii” 

q^5^S^q5T !^TffTd^{ ^fT?fTqr^ I (4)) I 20 

f rrrft’q^: q^: f:?fT^T?n 3 1 

qrTfT: q%?qt 

^Trqt^q f^qf^rr li” 

J^rlsH M ^q'y^Tq^JTJTXrFrT^rrT: 25 

xfrqp^yp^qjnrr; I 

•1 A B C explains this as 9T^?r^^?:ct55r5FTfe^. 

^ A «Rrrftr qr wi^. C m mt ^«R«r. ^ B C ^RTnsi^^rr. 



^^?T^m>lrTr5[T^ w^t (6) 

^C[T ^ 

5^ ^ Tnri rftTifnftms% n” 

‘^r^r I 
II” 

5^frf %T^?TJr^r%5 I 

- ^ n” 

%%5r^r5r^^ 5^^ si#rf^i:5r?iv?^: i 

^rrJ-“’J«I^r^?r ?T ^ ^T^^^rTTf^fT*?; I 

^ Jlff^ srf^f^rfi:«rrrxi^ ll 

^R%<'i<,t.^f!' ^rs?pfft?iWF^ sr^T^sfq?;^ 5a5^T«??^;5r3 

0 ^nftajT in^5«?ir?r; ii 


I B ^njvfF. ^ B \ B ^ofto t B 







^T^wnpTTf^^i^r: ( 6 ) i (^) i 

f^T^^fk^’?TnTlRf^(RTPTTt \ 

’raf|w4f?T^ ^f^TTf^f^ 5 

H” 

gw*njji3: ir 10 

^>TT— qr^^ ? gT f <l’4 

fT^ ^ fTrfts^ qrr^tftfTrarftrTij; i 
gTr^;T5R^^%|^l^ %»WT^r- 
f^r% li=’ is 

rT3[5 

?rrT: wf ^ ?ra[g l 

^iTT^t'T o[^q#r rTir: H” 

l^rflfV^^ S^R} (^) I 20 

^vn rT#^— TFrPT^’JT rTrTifS^Jrt 

^ rTffts':?TTOT?t I 

?TcC3 rT^ rT^ ^- 
^r^ rTRt'T^R^ Iwfi: U” 








Sr^TT^ — 

irl^ 

^ 5R?vr ii” 

RRT — “^tRW«r R^J teaft%t 
^RTRwitR^^ftTi I 
f R 

VRM 5 C 11 ” 

sr^rm — “rTrT^RJ^RmS^^RJf #: 

^ r^f ^ %q[^m?rTTT I 
f^^TTR’^'lRn f^rT%R^^R- 
^RRIT^fTTm rj^r: ir 

R^ Rrrlf^R^ rfqFR R T BfRR ^ iTR^R«Ri5C (S) I 

RRT — “artR^^^^RR?^ 

RRct ^T^R rr: I 

RrRjft^'JFR^^^RT^r: ll” 
aT5rT^—“?Rt^R^BR5ft^Twf^^RTRT 

■f^iW: ^Rrf^sftRrat I 

fRRMRRIR^g 
^^RT^RJ RRRRT R^: H” 
qftRJTRH^ RftRfTRRTTfRRTrRT^RiRftRR^: (^ 
“afstrT^iF5[^j ?fr fRT 

RR% RfRT RT^ I 

1 A HS^'cqq;. 


i(>s) I 





sr^— i 
?3;^5^T5KrJ^^^ ^T'*i:^^|^ II” 
sTftow sr^^j (6) I 
w— I 
f^:*ann^F^ f^Tc[^«F5FrT ^ II” 


3T5n^-““rT^TJ 


xrw: ’ 

rTT fTTT f^3[T: I ^S^TlT^in^ J I 

^ v^jt (6) I ^RgsrV l^qir?r<^- 

w— #< T fi FTrr ^ WVt^T^ ^ 

^ ^ qm i ^^U T "Titer ^ I 

^ fr^f^teT^-^TcF^S^tersiivn^teJ 

*iTOTteTJ ^ II” 

9T5n^— 

^ rTTTm^^ rT^TTlf^^ ^XTfft^BfTrTT: I 
^ TT'^nT’jIrmTtej ^ ^^ TT ^fi ri f Tr 
»TT^T?rr4w^j sTrTTr^T^j *srT^ qp§ m ll” 
^Tg^S??TrTlT(T)^^Q[T5T (R) I 

w — tt 5 ^- 

1 A. B. ij^^5!;iT, 





fk^mt H” 

Sr5TT^— 




H- 

h 11” 


w— “wiJ »n^T«* ^T^i 

TrTF^ rrpmFf?:% 

3T^iTTOTrS|;^ 3T»T^^qft 11” 

3T5TT^— TT^n^t 

(v) i 

w— “5T»mnTW5?JTm'5fi^: I 

W o[^ (?) II” 

gT^«f— '^^^T o[TT 55F% ?^T5r% 

2<^ ^ ^rt’Pr^jnr^ i 

^iTTrr^5 m H” 

Wr^RTt^iTT [fmj I 
26rnJtj jT^HTT W— “sTff^ 

W^f^rrTTS^^^ U” 



^ I 

5^ ll” 

rflNT^ w— 




^ 5K'4^. 

^Brt ^vrRrrfTT: I (^) l 

W — “^5PK ^5^5^ 

1^ l^r^^TT TO f|:^f 3T3T|j %tt: d’ 
^^f^fT^^fTRFrT ^mr^infrT 


?r^tir ^Tf^r^TT 

TTTfir^ g ^? I (^) \ 
TO— -“^=5^^ # ^^gfrv4 i 

f^wrro: 5% ll” 


^«n *^- 


^TOft%W^?T?T?TOR- 
^grrorTOT 5^^?r| II” 


TO '^— 


IT?JTTO 


♦ ^__ 


1 B RT. 

lo 



rTfT^^J 

II” 




S[1i5rrr^^(r^WT)W^: I 

W t sq I 

jj^x rnftsufBr: I 

lO^SrSTT^ — (£^-J^— £^ 


Trir?RTr% ii” 

: ^?5[^yFmRfi%qTPT>^t^ ^ 3R7S[? I (6) I 



15 w- 
U4 


ii” 


i:33[T5f^5 

ST^TT^— ^f^f 

^T^TJFR^ri^Tnf 5 TT^f^rf^ I 
20 3F^>T% ^?fNr ^v:im%5 

^ ^ W ^rRf II 

l^riM i 


1 Explained in C as ^r?^:. ^ K i^qr^. ^ K 







T^jTrT^'ST H” 

m i “^ scrg^r^^ T ^ r g - 

Trmt ^t” I 

rroCTf— ^ ST^TW 

^ te^PT^T 5K#Tn5[ I 

^;T^rTTlTT^^T^ J^TR^T 


PT3[r: (^) I 

frTTFim: i 
s?f?rr: ^=r5C5ter3&R% 

VTSr^ W ^ ^ II” 

3r5rT>i— xT5[^ R 

h^rr^ II” 


10 


15 


sTwr^ri^ ’Tsr^ rr^ fjTR^: sri^^f ^ I (^) i 

w— 20 

wm 5[V7nTT W^t RfIS'rflH I 



^ i % ^ §i ^F6f II” 

ST^TT^— “*WTTRT^ 5[^RT 

I 25 


*1 C Explains as ???rjff’Eri'n. '< B 







5 


10 


15 


20 


^'it^%?rT^rf^T II” 


3 ^ TTO> W ^TPrfrrftf t I (^) I 

w— ■ “3T%t7fTT3r 5[r?n 

^f^rT fW fsr^nr I 

^%rT ^ 



f^t H” 


^HWw^ ^T^T #c7T3^^Tf^: 



^irqrf^q:^^qTTTTT: ’jn^: 'Trrrf^t ll” 


fT5^ 3-rqr^F^^nqr?TiT ^qiTTJ I (\) I 
w— “^T ? TT g^ r^T%rTqrq^q? v: r ^^.ft ga^ 

?TVoft'^T: ^1: ^g r r ^ r^ q ; I 

^^fT% ^rr: q%^ 

f^ qfiri II” 





^ lfFm«T5n??^^’*RTri mmi l 


25 





^ m^i I (^) I 

W— - “;T^T;?tg[^?7Tt 

^*T^*Tat5 I 

f:T^3[T^ II” 


’«TT% Thrift T5Pn#T^^^- 10 

^^TPT”*|rR^ fvrqsqJTinn ll” 

sr^ \f 

Sr5TT^— “l^ f T^RT^rf ^ 

^ ^ qR I 

=^5T 

ir 20 

I ( 6 ) I 

w— ‘‘frrif cFrTT^rto^ ^ ^ 

Tmi ^ ?r3^r ^ i 

q% 'qTSRi^F^ftr^^R^ ^ 

^ %?T IR %%fT: II” 26 

sTsrr^— “«jf^5ffe?fr^ ^^nrlj srt^^Bkr 


sRTfq^Ri^Tr 

„, r— ■ - -fV- fc 

TOrTT ITORT^ I 





^FrnfWRVr^ 
?Tr^r^ rTJIHT ^T% i^%T %% 
f^^f?TiTWmT §:Tfir^f ’T^m: i 
fRWR[R#:^^ rT^ ITT sr(^ II 

^T’JTlTTTm I 

srf^qt^rTT II 

f^^--~&|oc(|qT?TT^qf%3[J qt 

q^iw qqiT% qg: I 

1% ^ r q fi c f qg:qi^ q^ qq TFr|f^- 

^ ^ %: ll 

1% qqtt’jTKlP^T ^FToJTiftHmr^rr srq^sf^^Sj- 


^TT%3[5?Tft^r^^?T^Tq?rT I 

gr^ir#qq#jf^^ q qq^gqf^qf^ qrqq: 

15^ qd^qq: I 

I qrqfTT ^^n^qi^qqTl: 2” f^rrqfTq^i I 
“qr^^qr^T^qr^ q:q^q qtq:?” qpTrqflqt l rrff 
qfTsqq;” f^TTqrqr: l “fqqfq>^Vq^” ^ q r qr qClq : I 

gq ^ ^qwwT»q ?gnr# q ^ ^q q » q^, ^mr^rri^ 

2o«qTq5^, ^qr^T'fiwT q qftqi^q, qrqqSsq^-q 

q;q^ qj ^ qi^^qqt I qr^^Tqq^^sTTq T|;^qq^q%: 

rrq qd^5[T?Tf%q ^qqf^t qi^q^qr^t, qj^Trroq^t- 
asqqwT^ ^qrq qqf^rT: I ^ q Brqr ’^t 







qTrn^3^ [f%] I ^^WrTT^TflNnNj ST^J I ^ % Tf^- 
I ^ ^ 5n%^0Tfw^WTT I 

rT^ ^TTOF^^TTOrTt W— JT^ ^ ^cMtA I ^P T I 


I ^ fT5r 



^ I 5 


^fWrf ^TfTTt5T^¥Tf T3f^: 

%snsrTfT: ft^Trnr sttw ^ t ^w * H” 

^TT'iTf I 

^SVTTT^^ 

f^;;rT%^rT^ ^tF^^tTTI^TT^ II” 

^ I ^%^PT3r f ^ 

^ VT^ Vpft VTrf^t 

rTvTSr^^ ^fkfT H” 

^rPTT% W—^Tn^TT^fjsr^rTtrTTP^^ 

I 

’PHtT^T II” 

rTJPrr^5 I 
^ p^PTr: ii” 


10 


15 


20 


% Am H AB ^ift. ^ ^ 



I fT?i«iT — ^ ITT^ rft ’TO5%’, 

?T5r ipm:— “iTr ^ r ft f ^j^<?i 3|^ i 

^rrapf fjnqrr: ii” 

rr^^rf^ ^fTJrrrTJrml^ H” 

’fl^ T% f^TT^rToC^ § I 

:rfrrfffir?rT^5rr^ i rT^«rT— 
lO^niTTJ, rTTiT'l'I^T^^ ^ftf^SRlf^ I 
fT^; xrw:— qf?^ 


G[TqT3[q% 

II” 

y\ 

^ q l 

qrrf ^fTT rTT^nn 

ii” 

giT^sf^ j^qr I ?t^ 4 t— - gf^qrwq 

20^ ^ rTW^:, ^ ^jq^r^THTT: I 

?T^ xnmq— “rrg^ fq | 

g%Tm rm: ii” 

mi 'q— wrqi^ rT?r% q w i 

^ ^ rT^rf^ ^TPrTR^ sq^ ||” 


^ C 5ff^^:. ^ V f ^ V 5rf C ^ is explained 

as wf'^. 



^ ?En ll” 

5STO ^si^snreRjj; I rpi%n— arft 
r^mii, r^7WT^ I rnrt: sr^mij;— 

I ^ 

^■^r^rraisr^ wrte %rTT%rft H” 

‘‘^TTT^ ITT^T ^HTT | 

rT#^: ?TTfTt WJ ll” 

I TT^ ^- 

^jTfFTfrr^TRJ^ I 10 

fT^r sTw:— “rfnn^TfTT'^^Tlf ^Tfsr^t i 

>«> 

i:^Tf^FpThTT: I 

cjvHpH ^^TT^?5[fNT- 15 


20 


rnft: “^f ?^TT?T?rTTFrr- 

^B(Tft3T^3:%Mr ^ ^G[m^ |(S5^) I 

r^(5r) ;5T Wt^^Tm 11” 

^ 3[5r5f »r^f II” 

^ira^sftr fW’fer f^j=^i?: i 25 


1 V ^ V s^. ^ 



rrar sTvro:— “^T%TrTr rnnT?n I 

fi ^^TfrT U” 

sirTrvMi^f^r%rTH ^frwr: i 

%?Ttv:#^g f^^?5r^n5 =g^?7f;TT; H” 

^Trftsf^ I ^ft^trWRT- 

fjRnf^f^3ar l 

rT5t swr*.—“3nfe^ ^ 



10 





vTTrrt ^^rfisfr^JTR^^Vs^TT^- 
r^^T ?T^Ot II” 


fr^ ^T^r^TT I 
16 frft^ f m 

^'=FT^^ Ttf^^ ^WHTT^: H” 
f^nrrnFg riTr«rT— ?fh?TT^ ^rr^r^sf^ 

^^3Trr TT^Tmf ^tRT ^ I 

friirt sT«riT:— =5fVrrift^ ^ ^rnjc I 

20 ^^rfhs^i q^: ^Tt^qrmr U” 

q;o^i}^<jnrl^f^: \ 
sr^[^rf^ ^ ^ ij;ri»Til^fi r 11” 
fTspr: I 

»piT^s>;r mt cnrn^q^ II 

^r%5^q%^R^TwmT qg^ts^qpT; II 


1 A JTi^. ^ C 



q?^^S«TT2T.* I 


9TH?Tt »FT^ I ’7’iTT— WTfmsnj^t 

msnj^sr ^>?r3^msr^^ TtKt^ i ^ 

5rrw ^ fRr- 

5T?rr: ^ ^ ^s?Tifk:wf:TT: I 

^^r^f^rTT: ll” 

^ ^ 5»rTrt I 

tTT^T^n^;3[— jui^ I- 


SrSTTO’^m w— “g^TSTFTfTT^OT w^ rfsr WTr I 

5^ ^3rTrr?i^R[|[^5ni; ii” 

r^, ^T^^qriTf ^ I i 


^ V ^r: q^sT. !( V qf^^rftrq. i V = 555 ^. 





^.-gr^T \f 


*nTT 




mi 11” 




rT^SPTT- 


^m\^\\ ^ I 




fT^r sn^xr:* 


rftT’7(^)5TTT%5 I 

“ 5 ^ si^rt5t’d|d ?7^ ^- 

^tKTT^ ^ I 




r 


20 T^m^ II” 

Im TJ^ ^rT%^ f^*(H<l^ I 

II” 

f:^f^dir:, f^^or^pTw^j, 

25^d^t^F?T^— 

^ri^Wf gpTTT g*TMdd ^(rT) m^^ T d^< m »4jr | 


<i C B 'Rigf55Rt ^ V ^R^%». 





^rwf% ^ ?55^rT '^i II” 

" N 

rTI^R^gC^ ^ 

11” 


g^ r m TT^r ^ fitrTmfiRR ^Rqf*T«rf^jRjJ3t ll” 

“ISRRT ^iTd^fTT^flrrOT i 

^SRT ^ fRT^^Tl^t ll’ 

/\ 


TTT ■%fT7m7i^t 
5Tm II” 

tfsjk ^ • 

rTRTJ^ 

^1%^^^’TTfy^JTgqlf gR:r: II” 

^RnmT~“3rR ^f>7 j 

^l7fRRTJ3C 11 ” 

1 B %T ^|: ^ V g?;irTSRr?qt«qi. 





f^ Frf ^ ^ T: I 

^^T ^ fir^^F^T^rra: ll” 
“rni^ ^ ^^W^rT^'^^i^ITTnTf 

^^r^^^RST'STFlTF?^ I 


?:R^j5«t.^T ^r52i^?TT^Tr?it 5fsi^sf«Ri^5t 

) ?I0i^5iq^T<?JTr II 

I ^i^ii^eftoT* 

I 

w— “m ’^J *T?T ^T%r TTf : 

‘ % ^TPR ^ I 


ift: ll” 

^»TTf^: ll” 

20q>F?^?r^ ^PTT — 

“^FT sjfm T^i 

^rft^^^-trf^scsr ^5t ^tftI ^ I 

^7^ rT^T^: 5RFftsf^ ^ 3Zf% 

5^^ sc^^T ^ ^fr<T^ TTt ^ l^nrgrr: ll” 

26 W ^ — “jfrT^:^n3FrqTT% ^ ^T 

l:%M4kl^r fT^ 1F*T«rrfl ?Tmf^ I 

f r«T r^ ^7%f^ 

qrFfTTSFr^ ll” 


T B IJTt. 





W STT— “an’TTrTJn^rr^f^f^?^^ 


“^?IT m ^ 

rT^T^T ^ ^ ^ =^S’3fT^ I 

TT^ 

%^iitsijrTTiTg?rf^ ^ ^ ^Tfm''Tr3ft^5rj n” 
Tjvn '^— ^^?r53[q ^r fsri^qrr- 
^qrf^RrfSIFT y I 

3PT ^T3[3f T^ fT^ 

?S^nn f^^f^wf^wspiTto: n” 


'■fr^: S^rTTrj; 11” 

^npR!T[^i;few]%^ ^ ^«rT— 

“SPT ^ g^5nTSTf^rr#’TJT: 2( 

■^^^TrTTJ 3FjfMtJ3^ I 
31^ to toPTTJ ^ 

II” 

;fir^ fnirsc^^ 

JT^ft ^3a[sr^ :ET(fiTr) w Ise 


^5 w m^^nrtT 

^ sRTiTJ 




^ B f^n. ^ V adds this verse after the verse \ ABC 



<c 


10 


15 


^ 

f^TTcrf^ ^nwft 


nS - 

s TP T q v? : II” 

iTTTmWwft^ W— 

^5r^rR^^fi%5T ^l^l^r'hnr: Srr^VfirTlf 

^ *Tf f ^ff’T^rf^J I 


wm: 


^ ^ 5rmm?T: 
T^ II” 

^ ^l>ftg [?:^^ y T^t, ^^TT^TOPT^tst 1 w— 

rTT p^trW: 

mf “t ^rm^nr i^ppfTrn- 

^»t?r TF 3 [Ti^i I 



20 


11” 



I ^vn— rra 


ir^rrft SCR^:, I 

25 <^1 l 



1 C ^sqrteo, :< BC 







mi “rt 

9 r dvri^lT^rl^ «T^t \f 

w “srf^ 1^ ■ ^ ^ *Ji\^ t mj rfi: I 

sr^T^rf^ m sit^: f^d-^^^sTf^rTr: f??^: ll” 
w ^ sr^— 

“oTR^Tf^rr^ ^ T% 5 t ;fHT^ i 

ivf T Fr T g r ?^RfVsrnri^f^5 ll” 

^5[t:— sR^f mm w • 

^ ^sT f rfefTRTfim^nife: II 


10 


?IH^S«^?r: ^5lilflnT: I 


^ ?!R! ^ fr tiaWR ! ^rftsit«nE^R%% I 

fRTf i— “^^*T!5 ^ 

^ ^i^cmi I so 

3nr% 3rfcn:5¥SRn3[ ii” 

5 SRfft” I 


1 B V ^rR%, \ V emft|. \ C »T?rg«willg. v C i^lBftqo. h V snw^. 





“?n^^ **1^:^:” i 

rT^J— ‘ ‘5nT%^4JTl 4^4 I 

%T|^n=^ II” 

lOrTSCTf:— • ^^^rTTSIrrMfem: 

srmTcrT%ft^Tl^:^WTT ll” 


isrTonf;- 




srvm 


“?TT1^ ^nf^i ^rTT%t I 


20rTc[lf:- 


CN ^ - 


f#r I 

1 ^ I fT^r tt^- 

I 

“'snc^^: 5^ ^mr ^riT^s?T: if^srr: I 

5^T^W ari^ «rmT II 

1 V ^ V al^^TRir^:. ^ V #1^0. V V ^ y 


25 





V. 



15 


^nfW tow: \ 

rT s^T^f^Tt ll” 

“qqr fr^rpT ^otj f;^ I 

rr^{— 

^ 3 [T 5 fT%[^ fw n” 

f^T?^ I 

fToCff ‘— “^^ fi ’T r rf^^’^rTT *TfrTT 

ItJif^T^ifrsr^Brf^TrT^ I lo 


^r^JrRTT^^^fTt W^tS 3 =^ ||” 

W ^-“^TTrTfRnr^ : 

^ ?TfT^ 

%^rlTJ 

rf ITR^ f ^fk<i4jidL II” 

“^r^j” f^rqr^ I 

^ »TrT to: II” 

“fiT?rTfiTiTr??PTr ff^ I ?Em^5- 

(?) ll 

^- 

?T g | fhT? I ) 

TTv:^3n:^2ft’TirT?lt 
^JIT^TT I 

^ ij;^(^s^gft);ntr 1 q vf| g!f 

*1 V V qqfn Jr q 5a3- ^ V i^i|^o. ^ v 

^ V cR^TT 'jjRri^RfH. ^ V adds here this line. 



20 







WIW f^RT ^rTT 

^ ’ST^T^T^WTlr I TO 

TOt^’JT 5fte>: i to%, 

5 irrw ^ ^ I 

^f^5t?nrf^ 5r^ ^ ^^T^fssr I fi- 

-wrRfTfir^t ^ ?fH^ i rr^ w?t khi i tot ^ 
^ ’^: \ rrmwf, 5r*rfemT^, to- 

^:, ^JTld^’TTOST^: I 

io!3T^, w s?^ scferm- 

f^iJs^recfth'ST I r n ? ^ f Tl fi r ^ 

^ ^5rT^r5=5?l^ I ^mf^^TFriPJ 
TOT I rTf f ^5 Tq iT r i T3 M^^tf? ’^T^rf^ I 

5 -“^ pft TO^WT I 

15 sftrFrfH ^ II” 

ar^r ^ ^nf^^7T^2sr ig^FTOKT’T^rr: l 

rT^r srrftrow: I tor:: l 

^5 stvtr:-— “3TT ’rd^r^f^TOT 

^TTOTOT TO=TTORn:5C I 

an?ftTOTf ^ ^ 'TORifTt: 11” 


l55 


20 



25 


rTTST^q ff I 

^»5Rt T5RTfTi^TO 
fi:'4V5TO 5?rT^ II 

•i A and V B ^§rnr storj^w. \ V ^ V A and V B 

drop sife^R. y V =^. 





fT^prr 

♦ ^ 

^5 fT^r I 

?Tf^5=^RHRf»rTi n” 

^ I 

^ ?T5r ii” 

=^:— “^TT rT^r =^ITft^FiTT3##: 


^h I 


^T ^^’JirrST’-TT^ft II 
g^'TST^j ^2j3Pr3r;iR[T^ I 

scfennrmft:*^ ll” 

3^T^<4 =?rTgTT?7^^ ^ I I fT^ ^^^TfRJ 

sn^ ^^?rrR I 

fT5r ’STRT’TT^: I 20 




^W^wVfRST^rT^ SRTRR* I 
Ri^^i l ^ RfRTgRri|^T^R - s 


(^)XR5?Rft 'jRT'T^: I 

1 V V A q^:. 

^ V %. v» V ^m. A qs^c. 


^ V JT®^. v V *n^«rc "A V 




I iH M u jrq^ra Ki<N<J T^- 

fPIT ST^t: I fT |r ^f ^fe ^ ft r^ f ^T | 

^^fTPTT: ’T?fT: q-snw» I ^ 
s^TrwT ^ sr q K ^ ^tngrrrl-g aiaiUH it jugTO^ j f nf y ^^rqgrj: { 

'T^: I 

icMiq,; I 

5^!?qrirM<ri ^rRmt I ^ ?r ^^q>q4>^ ! q T g5q1m r ^ia - 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES. 


Notes enclosed within square brackets [ ] belong 
to preveious Editions. 


Page I 

* [ 1. 1. aTKn^: Hemacandra has named his 

work on Nyaya as Tlie first sutra of his work is 

JHTr’’l41'*TreT”. For the propriety of tlie woi'ds 3 T«t and cj". 

Hemacandra’s vrtti on the same. 

surior^irniT'^r^F^f^cs- 

^n^R’T^jrns^ri^ ^T^fr^r i an^rJrrsfmf ^rrs^i^ir^^: i 

*iH'55rqrft' i ^ qft'Tf^qi^5T(^^i?rr^^^'a 2triwfef5?rg^q^^ijq;^r 

^ vrqi% I g JTW^i i 

5fq;q'Ji qtgfTcq fTcqqwii i qrrrqf ^rrwqi- 

qqr55t^JT;3[i f| saifi^ qft!trr ^ i 

^rq%q'iTijr^#irgX?r: 1 qi;v7t qRFqqsjq 

q I qmi'q?-5iroiq^;q^kq qqq; i nqrijftRi i krqm^ 

iq%q^?tr'ii5|rqiwkfkt q i qqf^ qrqkii^ jqrqq: q^t^Toi qd^^q 

qqr gcft^n^qq. i qtqrqRf^^tiq q aqiirqiq^q -ktqmsqTfqfiq; i 

ft^tqrqcTwr qRqtf^qqFrW qqiqmi^ i '‘qqrorqq^pqqq:” 

% qrq^g^sq: i q^3tqr% qyrfkfq^ qtqrqqr qq^qsjqr qi\Tqr q i yq ^ 
f^qid qq^ I qqrqqrqktqr^^ q^qsjf^^T^RTqqqqqrjft qM^s^qrq *qtq. i 
fi%q5?Rr g qq qqtqqft^^q fqjqq i qqT’Jiqqqfrqthqqaqqqtq dtqr4 

qqfctq^nt% ktqf^g qtqrera^'qq^iqiqrq^i^ ii 'i t” For qq'^-. cf. also 
qfl^?rai” q. q. 1-1-1 and the Bhasya. ] 

1. 1. 3Tqrq: i Generally original writers in the siitra style 
begin their treatises with the Avords eitlier qqiq: or siq. Apastamba, 
Kapada, Jaimini and Bildarayana in their lespective sutn works 
use the words arqtq: in the beginning, Avhile Patafijali beg.ns witli 
erq in his works on Yoga and Grammar. Eminent Bhasyakiiras 
such as S'abarasvamin, S'ahkaraearya and Patafijali interpret the 
word 3Tq generally in two senses, i. e. eriq^qq and 
is meant when atq is followed by the word arq: and in all other eases 
Others believe that the words arqra: joined togetlier in tlie 
beginning of a Avork, mean nothing but This view, held 

t'A 
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by Bhavadasa and other Vrfctikaras on Jaimini earlier than S'abara 
( cir. 500 A. T). ), has been cited and refuted in the S'lokavarttika 
by Kunulrila {see Karikas 1 . 33, 34, 63). 

Prabhakarabhatta also, while commenting on S'abarasvamin 
introduces this vierv of Bhavadasa and refutes it in his work 
entitled the Brhatl, saying: 

JT^lsrrril. I ( 1. 1. 1.) 

Some Vrttikaras, such as Rudradatta and others while 
commenting on the iii'st sulra 9r4ldt of the 

A!)astambasrauta, take tire tno words 3T4ra: to mean only 
5114^4 following Bhavadasa. S'abarasvamin, however, refutes this 
view of Bhavadasa with care and establishes the meanings of 
for 314 and 134(4 for t lie word 3T4: in the sutra 3T4rdt of 

Jaimini. Other commentators such as Dhurtasvamin, S'afikara- 
misra and others, in their works on Apastamba and Kanada, take 
the word 44 to indicate ‘Mahgala’. But S'ahkaracarya in his 
Bhasya on Badarayana sutra disa.pj)rovos of this and takes 44 
to mean only 5TT4?34, saying: 3T4h4^a3’4; it4 ?I44S4: §54 4 W? 5 a 4 t 5 l 4 f 
44 {^ I F(.ir other meanings (d‘ the word 44 reference may be made 
to the verses ; — 

44 I ( Amarakosa 3. 24G.) 
and 3 TrfR 4 r 45 T 544 sTITT: g?:r i 

40 S f¥n4r i4f^4Tdi ii 

Rajasekhara also l)egins his work with the words 44 ( 4 : and 
this shows that he intends to write his Kavyannrnamsa in the 
sutra stylo. Here 44 cannot mean 4f44R because of the finite 
verb 4T4ll4'^4Wt, as (‘-Iso because it is followed by the word 44 :. 
4 ( 4^44 alone, therefore, is better fitted here than and 

for the word 44: i 4R?44 obviously connects two events and, 
tlierefore, re(|uircs a previous event after which the Kavya- 
mlmarhsa may be com|iosed by him. What then is that event 
after which Riljasekliara composed the Kavyamimarhsa? The 
previous event or circumstance in this case can only be suggested 
as the author himself did not mention it. Many circumstances 
such as ^4cTRr44, T5r44tf4FK4i, 35445 ^ 4 , etc. are suggested by 

the commentators of the sutras of Kaiiada, Apastamba and others 
after which, they thought the work was composed by their 
respective autliors. 
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It may be suggested here that is to bo taken as the 

previous event required by the word sr^r, as Rrijai?ek]iara himself 
enumerates the teachers of tlie Ka,vyamima)hsa in tlio sentence 
beginning witli etc. In this case, tlierefore, the 

word 3T4 suggests that Ttajasekhara composed the Kavyamlmruhsa 
after liaving been taught l)y liis own Guru who was the last in the 
list of teachers beginning with SVikantlia, This is Avhat is 
called 

A suggestion of this kind is also made by Kumarilabhatta 
while explaining the word in the sutra ST^-rrd! of Jaimini, 
and subsequently, the same is rejected by liim on the ground that 
the knowledge of this does not help the reader in any 

way, and that the list of teachers also cannot he taken as entirely 
accurate. In this connection Parthasarathi’s commentary on 
Kumarila is notcAVorthy : — 

"qt I i lilqR i 

gls#5a?T 1 I ^ ^ i t mmi: i 

I 1 (Nyayaratmlkara, p. 8). 

It is necessary, thei'ef(»re, to find out a reasonable circum- 
stance AA’hich may have preceded the composition of tiie Kiivya- 
mimaiiisa. That circumstance seems to bo the composition of 
other earlier Kavyas. Here the Avord sT'q seems to indicate 
that after composing the Kavyas and Natakas, the author begins 
composing the Kavyamimainsa. It is easy uoav to understand 
the meaning of the Avord sTcT:. This word indicates ^5^^. 
Here ?aT is This is the exact event that precedes 

the composition of the Kflvyamunamsa. To explain the necessities 
of a poet and the method of composition Avhich are treated of in 
the Kavyamlmaitisa, a writer should first gain experience as a poet 
and compose several works on different subjects. The words ^•■q 
and 3?^:, therefore, indicate as folloAvs : — 

3T5i:=qii5ql^FtniT^f?i?n5iifrRr I 

The Avord 9 f?T: can, however, be explained from a different stand- 
point. This AVOrd being derived from a is used hero to 

mean the desired object ( f ra^qtR^'l ). In that case means 
afTi9f 1 Therefore, the construe- 
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tioii of the further text from to the end of the 

sentence ^c^Tfit ^ ( P. 1. 1. 14. ) with this appears 

quite logical and coherent. 

1. 1. ( This word denotes the purpose of this Miinam^a- 

.sastra. It is necessary that in the beginning of every work or 
sastra the result obtained from such work or sastra should bo 
stated in order that those who read may readily be interested in it. 
This practice is observed by all Sutrakaras. Kumarilabhatta 
explains this in the following Karika ; — 

efTsf^r I » 

( S'lokavfirttika I. 12.) 

1. I. I This verb also indicates that Pajasekhara 

wrote his work in the sutra style in the same way as other 
S'rauta, Clrhya and Dharmasiitras were written. Basing on one 
of the two roots iri? or rr, takes place according to the 

rule of Panini 3-1-G. and the meaning of the word RtRTOr is to be 
taken as The result obtained from this Mimamsa is 

just as and are obtained from the i 

1. 1. etc- Here Tv.ajasekhara intends to record the 

of this Mimamsasastra in order to impress that he is not 
the sole originator of tliis S'astra, as also to show the reason why 
he had to compose this work while the Science liad already been 
well-established by his predecessors. STikantha and Brahman are 
considered by the author as the originators of this Mimamsasastra 
in the same way as Pilnini and Kanada are said to have obtained 
the knowledge of their fiustras from Mahadeva, or as Dharma- 
rnimamsa and Bharata’s Natyasastra are said to have originated 
from Brahman. 

1. 1. S'rikantha delivered lectures on Kavyamimamsa 

or criticisms on Kavyas to his 64 students headed by Brahman 
and he, the seif-born, also taught the same to his disciples who 
Avere born from his mind. These disciples are the sages Bhrgu 
and others according to the Vayupurana (Adh. 65.) and the 
same statement is made by Rajai^ekhara following the same Pura^a 
on p. 28. 1. 14 of the Kavyamimaihsa. 

[ 1. 2. I Cf. 

*1515^8 8^: t (Kavyamimamsa p- 29 ) ] 
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], 2. I Here the nuiiibor 64 is exceedingly interesting. 

The Pahcalas used the number 64 in their classifications. Jdgveda 
has been divided into 64 Adhyayas comprising 8 Astakas of 8 
Adhyayas each. Vatsyayana in his Kamasutra Jiientions 64 
Upavidyas of his own and 64 Kalas of the Pahcfilas and divides the 
whole s'astra into 64 Prakaranas (V. S. 1. 3. 14-17 and 2. 2. 3--I ) 
lihai’ata in his Natyasastra enumerates 64 Naiyahgas and S'arada- 
tanaya divides countries in the Pharatavarsa into 64 in his 
Bhavaprakil^ana. It seems to be a remnant of an old custom to 
divide a subject into eight just as Pfipini did in his Astadhyayl. 
In giving the number 64 to the disciples of S'rikantha, it appears 
that Rajasekhara also followed the same tradition. His eight 
kinds of poets and 32 kinds of Kavjnirthaharanas or {)lagiarisms 
( p. 65 ) also show his leaning towards the same tradition. 

1. 3. etc. The story of Sarasvateya-Kavyapurusa, 

as one of the originators of the Kavyamimahisa, seems to have 
been borrowed by Rajasekhara from the Harsacarita of Rana. 
Bana, in his auto-biography found a Sarasvateya the sou of 
Sarasvati and Dadhica Bhargava, through whom Vatsa, the Jirst 
male I’eprcsentativc of his family, got the knowledge of all sciences 
and the Vedas. 

The origin of this story of Sarasvateya is traceable in many 
Puranas. But they differ from one another in many respects. 
Bana and Rajasekhara seem to have mainly follow'cd the Vayu- 
purana for this idea of Sarasvateya as the version i)reserved 
in this Purana agrees mainly with that given in their Avorks. 
The special leaning of Rajasekhara toAvards the Vayupuriina is also 
demonstrated by his references to that Purana later on on page 
28 1. 12. According to the Vayupurana Bhrgu or Kavi, the first 
son of Brahman, had Cyavana as his son through PaulomI, and 
this Cyavana also had tAvo sons Dadhica and Atmavana through 
Sukanya. Dadhica married Sarasvati and got a Sarasvateya 
as his son w'ho was learned in all S'astras through the blessings 
of his mother, but Avas childless. Atmavana, the brother of 
Dadhica, on the other hand, got the sons Aurva and others and 
through them the family of Bhrgu expanded. In this family was 
born Vatsa the Mulapuru§a of the Vatsyayana Gotra to Avhich 
Bana also belonged (vide, Vayu. Adh. 6.5). Bana followed tlie 
same succession list as found iu the Vayupuruija in the 1st chap 
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ter of the Harsacarita and adduced some reasons to explain why 
Sarasvati had to marry Dadluca and how Vatsa, Bana’s Gotraguru, 
was connected with Sarasvateya. 

The Vayupunlna and the Harsacarita seem to have oflered 
materials to Rajasckhara who while describing the story of 
Kuvyapurusa, the son of Sarasvati, makes him one of the earliest 
exponents of tlie Kavyarnimamsa, Bor a complete description 
and origin of Sarasvateya a reference may bo made to the 3rd 
chapter of the present work. 

1. 3. — more important gods. The word means 

divine beings or Devas and it transforms itself into in 

comparative (vide Pfiiiini G-4-157 ). 

1. 4. — Bhrgu and S'ukra are known as Kavi. 

Sarasvate 3 %a the descendent of their family is, therefore, called 
Kavyapurusa (vide Panini 4. 1. 151). 

1.4. — through divine power. This accounts for 

his knowledge of and 

1. 0. — science of poetical composition. 

1. G. ; — the collection of 18 Adhikaranas or 

topics. The word Adhikarana is interpreted in several ways, but 
the following three may be said to be ap])ropriate for the j)resent 
application of the word. (1) Each discussion regarding Dharma 
and Brahma introduced by Jaimini and Badarilyana in their 
Mimamsusastras, is called an Adhikarana. This technical dis- 
cussion is defined as : — 

I ^ 5[Tdtsfv('T.T'>l W 

According to this definition an Adhikarana must consist of 
five limbs, namely, itq?r etc., which constitute the actual discussion. 
Though Eajasekhara is not entirely in accord with this definition 
in his Adhikarana of Kavirahasya, his discussions have five limbs 
such as Rqq etc., particulai ly in respect of the nature of poets, 
origin of poetry, etc. (2) Secondly, the word Adhikarana means 
the court of justice. Here liajaA'khara records his own judgment 
on several to])ic.s pertaining to Kaviraliasya after stating the 
difleront schools of thought started by the Acaryas, Surananda, 
S'yamadeva and others which he ultimately rejects. The division 
into Adhikarapas found in the Arthas'astra and the Kamasastra 
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is also planned according to this method where in the same 
manner, the respective authors, while discussing the different tojhes, 
state the views of earlier authors and ultimately reject them. 
(3) Thirdly, the w'ord Adhikarana is used in a popular sense 
signifying a full discussion of a particular topic ( 
eisin This explanation, of course, covers tho 

Adhikaraiia division of the Artha and Kama sastras wliich are 
divided respectively int(» 15 and 7 Adhikaranas, eacli having several 
Adhyayas. In the case the word is synonymous wdth the word 
Bi'iqiq or and does not include tho technical Adhikarana 

of five factors: etc. 

1. 7. Snatakas arc those who after studying the 

Vedas, take the final bath or 5rR, live tho life of a householder 
and observe some rules for cleanliness as prescribed in the Dharma- 
sastras. (For the rules of a Snataka, .see for instance, Cxautama’s 
Dhannasutra, chapter 9 ). They belong to tlie order of a house- 
holder and not of a Brahnmcarin, Here liajasekliara points to 
the divine Snatakas who after finishing the study of K::ivyavidya 
take a bath to follow the rules of a Siultaka. In this connection 
it is to be remembered that Dharmamiinrunsa is to be studied after 
studying the Vedavidya and before one becomes a Snataka. (See 
Jaimini’s sutra amidt 1 1-1-1). In order that greater respect 

may be shown to his Mimamsa, liajasekhara mentions that the 
Kavyamiraamsa was taught to Kavyavidya-Snatakas. The reason 
for this digression seems to be to indicate that discussion on ])octics 
is appreciated only by those who lead tlie life of a householder. 
The words and show that Kavyapurusa taught 

all the 18 Adhikaranas to a considerable number of divine Snatakas. 

* [1. 8. I This name occurs also in the Kamasutra ; 

i” (^m. % 1. 1-13). ] 

1. 8. Out of those divine Snatakas Avho studied 

the Kavyamiraamsa of 18 sections from Kavyapurusa, Sahasraksa 
composed a treatise on the Kaviraba.sya only. The root 5rr 
preceded by and air indicates that tho Snatakas separately 
compo.sed different treatises dealing with each section of the Kavya- 
miraarhsa; but it is not reasonable to infer from this use of the 
verb that Sahasrfdcsa studied the Kavirahasya-section only under 
the guidance of Kavyapurusa. This is supported by the pa.s.sage 
at the end of this sentence, namely: 

I 1-13. 
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Subjects dealt with in these 18 sections are more or less 
well known in the history of poetics. But the authors such as 
Sahasraksa and others are entirely new in the field of Alahkara 
literature. Though some early writers on poetics, rhetoric and 
dramaturgy such as S'ilali, Krsasva, Kasyapa, Vararuci and 
Medhavin are known through the writings of Panini, Bhamaha 
and Dandin, none of them, however, is mentioned hei’e as the 
autlior of any subject. Rfijasekhara, indeed, mentions a few 
names such as Bliarata, Kueamfira, Suvarnanabha and Nan- 
dikesvara who arc fairly known, but the names of Sahasraksa and 
others mentioned l>y liim are entirely unknown. It is not proper 
to say that those names are entirely imaginary, but it is very 
probable that he recorded here a forgotten tradition handed down 
from a source whicli remains 3mt unknown. But then, it has to be 
explained how BhamaVta, Dandin, Vamana, Udbhata, Anandavar* 
dliana and Iludrata who were earlier than Bajaisekhara and dealt 
xvith the same subjects with a special interest, did not care to mention 
any of the earliest writers on these sulijects. In this connection, 
another point also is worthy of note that Bajai^ekhara has made a 
good use of the figure of speech known as Anuprasa in selecting 
the names of the authors of those chapters, and as such the nam(is 
ma_v as well re])resent purely imaginaiy persons. This is borne out 
by such combinations as; — 

flu:, etc. 

Of cfiurse, we find mention in the Artlia and the Kama sastras 
of Kautilya and Vatsyfiyana, of similar names of authors such as 
Bharadv^ja, Brhaspati, VisTilrik.sa, Para.sara and others whose works 
are either summarised or referred to in them. But we cannot 
doubt the authenticity of the statements of Kautilya and Viltsya- 
}’ana because there are no -works on Artha and Kama eaxdier than 
Kautilya and Vatsyayana available to-day, as it is in the case 
of the Kavyannmaihsa. On the contrary, the existence of the 
works of such authoi's as Brhaspati and Visalaksa can be proved 
from quotations found in later works under their names ( see Intro, 
of the Avthasastra, Trivandrum edi. p. G.). 

1. 8. — ‘different methods of expression from the 

sentences’. They are u'm and M^rus of 3T:^, and 

qioi and of the It is natural for Rajasekhara to explain 
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the nature of Dhvani in this chapter of which, as he says, was 
composed by but ho does not expressly mention the school 

of Dhvani as the subject of any one of his Adhikaranas, probably 
because it had recent origin in his time and also because he 
belonged to the Rasa school of Bharata. lie knew, hov'evcr, the 
view of Anandavardhana, the chief exponent of the Dhvani school, 
as he quoted a verse from his Dhvanyaloka {See p. IG. of this work). 
Vakrokti which is included by Rudrata as a S'abdalahkfira must 
have also been treated in this chapter of snf^i-T; along with different 
kinds of gj%is as explained by Bhojadeva in his Sarasvatikaptha- 
bharaiia. (2. 39). 

1. 8. Discussions regarding the nature of the Ritis 

are current from the very early stages of the science of poetics as 
both Bhamaha and Dandin, the earliest writers on this subject, 
mention them as already existing since a very long time ( see 
Bhamaha’s, K. A. 31-33 and Daiidin’s K. A. 1-40). Vaiuana, the 
author of the Kavyalahkarasutra, improved upon them and stated 
that Riti alone is the soul of the Kavya. i 1. 2. 6.). 

1. 9. I The earliest authors on poetics accept ar^Jrr^T 

as one of the Alahkaras or figure of speech. Bhamaha treats this 
at the very outset while dealing with Alahkaras and divides it into 
two kinds as Gramya and Liitiya. Dandin chai'acterizes Anuprasa 
as an inferior method of writing which he attributes to the writers 
in the Gauda country {see K. A. I. 44-GO). But the followers of 
Bhamaha have been able to discover several varieties of it in their 
works. The original writer on as Raja^ekhara mentions, is 

very probably a member in the family of Pracetas, one 
of the ten Prajapatis. But the word does not seem to be 

grammatically correct according to the rules of Panini. Valmiki, 
the author of the Ramayana, also is a Pracetasa. Rajai^ekhara 
perhaps means that Valmiki was the original writer on Anuprasa as 
we frequently come across examples of this figure of speech in his 
Ramayana. It is curious, however, that Pracetas does not find 
any place among the gotras and pravaras of the Brahmins. 

1. 9. I The name of the original inventor of is 

omitted in all MSS. of the Kavyamimamsa. Citrangada cannot 
be taken as the teacher of both the Yamaka and Citra. Firstly 
because, the name is not in keeping with the Anuprasa which 

IS 
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is strictly observed here in mentioning the subject and the author. 
Under this Anuprasa principle, Citrahgada can be the originator 
of the Citra alone. Secondly because, Kajaf^ekhara subsequently 
states that 18 chapters were separately composed by eighteen 
authors : i (p. 1. 1. 13.) 

Some scholars, hoAvever, suggest here a reading different 
from the present one as Ji%rr: i ?rjit i But this 

reading is not Avarranted by the MS material available at present. 
The form Jr^cTRJf also does not seem to be grammatically 
correct as the grammatical form in this case ought to be sn^rTT^lJr 
or Yamakas are very freely used in the Sanskrit 

literature even from the time of the Ramayaija and the Mahabharata. 
Kalidasa also in the 9th sarga of the Kaghuvamsa uses Yamaka 
frequently but Avith care so as not to give rise to a feeling 
(T disgust in the mind of his I'cadcrs. It is one of the four 

Alaiikiiras mentioned with several varieties by Bharata, tlie earliest 
Avritor on the soicnce of poetics ( see N. S. cd. 16th Chapter). 

Amongst later Avriters, Bhamaha Avas not satisfied Avith the 
classification of Bharata, and he acknoAvledged only five varieties 
instead. Though Dandin has no special fondness for Yamakas in 
the Kavya, he, nevertheless, deals Avith the subject Avith its various 
sub-divisions in a separate chapter (see K. A. 1. 61 ). It is, 
therefore, clear that Yamakas had quite an early origin. Yama, 

Avho is considered to be the original teacher of the Yamaka in the 
emended reading given above is quite in keeping with the scheme 
of Anuprasa folloAved by Raja^ekhara in mentioning the subjects 
and their teachers. 

1. 9. I Later Avriters on literary criticism use 

the word to mean an inferior kind of poetry possessing 

Guna and Ala/ikara only, without any vestige of Dhvani. (see 
Dhvanyaloka 3. 42 and Kavyapraka^a. 1. 5. ). Raja^ekhara, here 
does not refer to the but to which is recognized as 

one of the S'abdrdahkaras by the early writers on Alahkara. 
Here by the word is meant such peculiar combination of 
words in poetry as to make up Bandhas such as ?stj, g^^r, 
etc. and other arrangements of words such as etc. 

Rudrata is the first writer to include this kind of combination 
of words in his list of S'abdalafikaras ( 2-18. ) with the name 

and to deal Avith its various forms in the 6th chapter of 
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his Kavyalahkara although Bhumaha and Dandiii mention this 
kind only as another variety of Yamaka. It is curious that the 
subjects of several Adhikaranas in the Kavyainlmamsa, should 
be so arranged by Rajasekhara as to appear as an imitation of 
the system adopted by Rudrata. Rudrata gives in his Kavya- 
laiikara the list of the S'abdalahkaras in the following verse: — 

ulsfqlstg 11 (2. 13). 

and treats of these Alahkaras in chapters 2-5 following the same 
order. In the first and second chapters, Rudrala deals with 
Kavirahasya and Ritinirnaya. Now, it will be evident that 
the order of subjects adopted by Rajasekhara in the first 7 
Adhikaranas is substantially the same as found in the wmrk of 
Rudrata. That Raja.<ekhara also followed Rudral a in many im- 
portant points will be shown in sequel. 

I. 9. I Following Rudrata’s classification here 

is included among the ^®^r^q>Rs and 9T'^%q among the amnaqjRs. 
Earlier writers such as Bharnaha, Udbhata and Vamana make no 
such distinction between these two varieties of the S'le§a but 
include them both amongst the 3r-qi5jq:RS. Rudrata for the first 
time treats of these two se})arately in tw'o different chap- 
ters. Regarding the attribution of the original authorship of 
the S'lo§a to S'esa no autliority exists, and the W(jrd S'esa is 
probably used since it is in accordance with the author’s scheme of 
Anuprasa already referred to. 

11. 9-10. ?f[:gTq, afiqRT, 3Ti^5i?r and i Here Rajasekhara 

begins his list of Arthillahkaras. This classification of the Artha- 
lahkaras into the groups Vastava etc. is found only in the Kavya- 
lahkara of Rudrata ; but the early writers on Alahkara preceding 
Rudrata do not seem to be aware of this system of grouping. 
Rudrata classifies them in the following verse ; — 

Mqn g vi#cr ii (K. A. 7. 9). 

and deals with them in four chapters 7-10. Under the heads 
etc. Rudrata includes respectively 23, 21, 12 and 10 figures of 
speech as based upon the four definite principles, etc. 

This s hows that Rajai^ekhara generally followed Rudrata in his 
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classification of subjects. But the attribution of these four groups 
of Alahkaras to four authors and g’afsq' must 

be an original contribution of Rajasekhara. It is also possible 
that Rfijasekhara and Rudraia followed a common source for 
their materials which unfortunately does not exist now. In any 
case it can safely be asserted that Rfijasekhara in the first 11 
sections of the Kfivyamimfimsfi closely follows the arrangement 
of topics as found in the first 10 chapters of Rudrata’s Kfivya- 
lahkfira. That Rfijasekhara was well acquainted with Rudiata’s 
work, is borne out by the fact that he quoted from Rudrata’s 
work in several places in his Kfivyamiraamsfi. ( Of. p. 10. 1. 5 
and p. 31. 1. 0 of K. M. with Rudiata 1. 18 and 2. 16). 

I. 11. 1 Two kinds of seem to have been 

treated in this chapter. The two Alahkfiras and with 
their varieties may he called 3vpiT^5F.u:s, because they are known when 
there is a combination of two or more Alaukaras belonging either 
to S'ahda or Artlia. Rudrata deals with these er^-^rts in the 10th 
chapter of his Kavj’filankfira after Rajas'ekhara also 

takes up this subject in the .same order after Another 

kind c>f which may form the subject matter of this chapter 

includes those Alaukaras which beautify the poetry belonging to 
both S'abda and Artha. Alahlnlras such as U])amfi, Punaru- 
ktavadabhfisa, Samuecaya, Sahokti, S’ksa, Vyatireka, Rtipaka, 
Virodha, etc. come under this category. Cf. Rudrata’s, K. A. 
4. 32-34 and Udbhaia’.s, K. A. S. S. (gos. ed. ) pp. 37-40. 
There is another kind consisting of 24 Tfl^ff^^Rs which is 
dealt Avith by Bhojadeva in the 4th chapter of his Sarasvatl- 
kanthabharana. These Alahkfiras do not, however, form the 
subject matter of this chapter because Bhoja’s ^^r^rr^^R includes 
only Upamfi, Rupaka etc. which are already included in the 
Aupamya group under the authorship of in the previous 

chapter of this work. 

1.11. I Kfimadeva is mentioned as the author of 

this chapter which deals with the Vinodas. Vfitsyfiyana in his 
Kfimasutra (1-4) gives a list of Vinodas for an accomplished 
citizen or Nfigaraka who is required to indulge in these Vinodas in 
the company of their ladies or dancing girls. The treatises Kandar- 
pacudfimani, etc. dealing with the subject Kama also explain 
the nature of theso Vinodas for romantic couples. They are : — < 
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etc. Bhojadeva in Iiis Sarasvalikanthabliarana gives a siiailai' 
list of ^anodas of lovers to be described by poets wliile dealing 
with love affairs in their poetry. 

Gf, I 

II etc. 

Sarasvatikanibribharaiia 5, 93-96. 

These Vinodas are ckassitied according to the din'erent seasons 
or Rtus by S'aradatanaya in his Bhfivaprakasana as under: — • 

3?2Tfi'^?5[5T5f;R't?r’T-cw^mc?r^r: i 
Eff3m-?;l^s:icr: :<iT?JT^gfs^f5?rJT n 

ErrafREfrr: niql kr^t^r ?:krEKt^r)r: i 
3g[R^r-Tr g'TtT^ifJf'T.i i 

RFlt mf^T: ff: II etc. pp. 137 - 138 . 

In the I'latnavali, S'likuntala, etc. we find tliat Vinodas such 
as the Kaunnullmaliotsava, Mannuithapfij'a Vasantotsava, etc. 
are introduced and prescribed for lovers. This chapter on Vinodas 
is attributed by llajas'ekhara to Kfimadeva because the, sc are 
concerned Avith pure love. 

1. 11. I The chapter where the different varletie,s 

of Drama, s or Rupakas are explained, is attributed to Bharata 
the author of the ISTfityasastra. Here the word Rupaka stands 
for Natya according to the definition of S'aradatanaya which is a,s 
follows : — 

qr i 

i Bhavaprakas'ana p. 180 

The fanciful identity of Natas on the stage with Rama etc. is 
known as Rupaka because it is so witnes.sed by the audience. This 
Natya or Rupaka is based on eleven fundamental principles as 
stated by Bharata in the 6th chapter of his work. The relevant 
quotation is given below: — 

vn^f arfjT^jrr >???( f i 

?rf f: ii 
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The ^’hole ol the Natya^astra of Bharata explains only these 
11 principles one after another in 36 chapters. 

1. 12. I The section dealing with the Rasildhikara 

or the explanation of Rasas is attributed to Nandikei^vara. 
Nandikesvara is reputed to be the chief follower of Mahadeva 
and as one of the earliest writers of Kamas'astra in 1000 chapters. 
Cf. 1. 1. 8. n#or[^3}T2rRr i 

This woik of Nandi i.s said to have been summarised by many 
writers such as, and Here the 

word Rasa indicates only the S' rfigararasa and not others 
namely, Vira, Karuna, etc, which are recognized as Rasas only in 
Natya. Becau.so the Natyarasas or the emotions produced on the 
audience while witnessing a drama, and explained by Bharata 
in the Natya.sastra, form tlie subject matter of the previous 
Adhikarana of the Kavyamtiuamsfi. The actual 

Karuna, Vira, Bibhatsa, etc. cannot bo called Rasas or enjoy- 
ments as persons having those emotions do not get any enjoyment 
whatsoever. But when these Rasas Karuna etc. are enacted bjr 
skilful actors with histrionics on the stage, the corresponding emo- 
tions of the audience are roused in the form of joy and therefore 
may he called as Niiiyarasas. According to this explanation, 
S'rhgara alone, is the Rasa par cxeetleuce, and this is treated of by 
Nandikesvara in this section. Regarding the authorship of Nan- 
dikes'vara, to a work dealing with SThgilra, the commentator on 
Vatsy-Ayana (1. 1. 8) records a tradition which runs as follows:— 

1. 12. i The chapter in which Do§as or blemishes 

in poetry are treated of is attributed to Bhi^ana or Brhaspati. It 
is quite appropriate to attribute this chapter of Do§a to Dhisana 
not only because the intelligence of a very high order is required 
to find out the Dosas but also because the word is suitable 

to the scheme of Anuprasa adopted by the author. All writers on 
poetics beginning from Bharata to Mammata excepting Ddbhata 
have dealt with the Dosas in poetry in their respective treatises, 

*[1. 13. cf. ‘'f=RJTR (^UT. 1-1-17). 

Thus it appears that Suvarnanabha and Kucamara wrote both 
on poetics and on ei’otics. ] 

1.13. 1 This is a new chapter in the history of 
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poetics, introduced by Kajasekhara in accordance wilk tkc 
Kamasutra of Vatsyiiyana and the Arthasiistra of Kauiilya. 
Kucamilra is mentioned as the original writer on this subject 
both by Kajasekhara and Vatsyayana. The object of this chapter 
must be the same as that of the chapter in the Arthasa- 

stra and the Kamasutra. Vatsyayana describes in this chapter 
of the ways and means to obtain the expected results 

of Kama through medicinal plants, Mantras and Tfintric practices. 
This expediency is recommended by Vatsyayana for those who fail 
to gain the enjoyment of Kama through ordinary means. Kautilya 
also in his chapter of treats of similar Tantric ])ractices to 

be adopted b}' kings in order to subdue the enemies and protect 
the subjects. Similarly, Kajasekhara also might have dealt with 
in this chapter the ways and means to obtain poetical excellence 
by those who fail to gain it by ordinary methods. The underlying 
motive which led the author to introduce this chapter in the 
Kavyarnlmarhsa, will become apparent if a reference is made to the 
statements of Rajas'ekhara on p. 11. 1. 10, and p. 13. 11. 13, 15. 
There it is said that a disciple who is devoid of poetical skill 
either by birth or by training, is called In order that he 

may obtain poetical exellence the ways and means for attaining 
it, are treated of in the chapter of In the other place 

( p. 12. 1. 22 ) it is said that means i 

*[11.14-10. cf. ‘(Ti ( 

li’ 1- 1. 18 and 19)]. 

1.15. Jl?il'3R^(jrr)wWrfr I Here the original reading as found 
in the MSS does not seem to be (juitc appropriate because asjtsrsi; 
is not an aif. The suggestion as seems to be more 

suitable because is considered as an important ary 

for the That is to say, there must be some necessity 

for composing a work, and this becomes an important factor 
for the composition of that work. If there is no need for such a 
work, neither the poet should waste his energy in its composition 
nor the readers could be interested in a work of that kind. Here 
in preparing his Kavyamlmamsa., Kajasekhara states the necessity 
for composing the work by the words : and In 

this respect the author entirely follows Vatsyayana and Kautilya 
both in arrangement as also in ideas. Cf. Vatsyayana: — 
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I I JTtlSrsfiij^r: TR^rR^Ji; i f 5*TrT ^Irq-N^^- 

I TTcr w7:r=Erfjf^xgi^ a’jft^gc^rsr^fc^TTDir^ i + + + 5§f%’:jf 

g#iT«JjT?^jr (^m. 1-1-18-19) Also cf. sf^sm 

jyrir ^ 3Tr^?5T«t5(rr^Ff% a^rf^crrr^ 

I ^?!Tt 4 ( Arthasfistra 1. 1.) 

I. 15. 9?sr^5iTfw^?’3ft I Tills is a compound word by Dvigusamasa : 
eiSr^^JTbl'T^’TRT ??TrT?:i^: I 

'■' [1. IG. cFFFF I cf. “fTF??r4 

( ?FUT. 1-1-19 ) and 3 t4^ ( 1-1. ). cf. ( ^w. ^.1-1-20 ); 

also the ?riwtiT5 in Araara’s Though the work contains 

18 chapiters, onl^^ 15 headings are here enumerated]. 

1. 16. i Prakaranas are the sub-divisions of each 

Adhikarana andthey deal with the different topiics coming under the 
main subject of an Adhikarana. It is to be understood by this remark 
that Prakaranas ot eighteen Adhikaranas in the Kavyamimamsa 
arc enumerated here. But contrary to this statement and to 
the method adopted in the Kama and the Artha s'astras, we 
find here enumerated only 15 subjects S'astrasahgraha, etc, of 
the first Adhikarana Ivavirahasya but not the Prakai’anas of 
other 17 Adhikarapas of the Kavyamnnamsfi. But it is to 
be noted here that these 15 subjects cover all the 18 chapters 
of the first Adhikarana. This difference in number between 
the chapters and the subjects of the first Adhikarana requires 
an explanation. It appears that in some places one subject 
is treated of in more than one chapter and at others one chapter 
deals with more than one subject. In this respect Raja^ekhara 
differs from the method of the Kama and the Arthas'astras 
while enumerating the Prakaranadhikaranas. In the enumeration 
of these 15 subjects also he docs not follow the exact order 
adofited by him in the first Adhikarana. Por example, 

and ?rf3^iTl: should go after and after 

according to the order of the text. This deviation of 
sequence in the enumeration may be expffained by the fact that 
probably Raja,^ekhara did not anticipate this change when he was 
engaged in composing the first chapter of this Adhikarana. 
It may also be possible that Vatsyayana and Kautilya did not 
commit this mistake because probably they wrote their 
after the completion of their works. 
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Page. 2. 

1. 4. I A short description of the Bhuvanakosa Is 

found in the 17th chapter of this work where a geographical division 
of countries is given. Rajasekhara states on p. 98. I. 9. tliat fur 
full information regarding the geography of the Avorld the reader 
should refer to another work of his, entitled, the Bhuvanakos'a. 
It is, however, doubtful as to whether this Bhuvanakosa is entirely 
a different work of Rajasekhara or whether it represents the 
subject matter of the 19th chapter of the present work ^\ hieh is 
lost. It is, however, highly improbable that this should represent 
an independent work composed by him. (For further information 
see introduction ). 


1. 4. I In the corresponding chapters of the Kfunas'ustra 

of Vatsyayana and the Arthas'astra of Kautilya, all Adhikaranas 
of the complete work are enumerated along with their sub- 
divisions. Rajasekhara who generally follows them ouglit to have 
mentioned in this ehapter, all the eighteen Adhikaranas of the 
KEvyamimaihsa W'ith their Prakaranas, But all AISS. of this 
work now available omit the other Adhikaranas, and this omission 
is evident by the word It cannot also be definitely stated 

that the author himself did not care to mention them here as he 
was not sure of compo.sing the next 17 Adhikaranas because such 
statements as w^rJT;, 

etc. in different places of this work clearly show that Rajasekhara, 
had a mind to complete this work and that he had already planned 
it in eighteen Adhikaranas. It is likely therefore that the scribes 
who wanted to preserve only the first Adhikarana of Kavirahas 3 ’a 
out of the bulky volume containing the whole, did not mention 
the other Adhikaranas and Prakaranas of the work but only 
referred to the omitted portion by tlu^ w’ord 

* [ P. 2. 1. 5. vrrtq or and i 

separately ]. 

1. 5. I This remark .shows that Riija.sekhara writes 

his work in the same Sutrabha.sya style as adopted by V;lt.syayana 
and Kautilya, 

* [ Read lines 5-8 as — i 
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Cf. i%«idsci; i 

%i ff f5^[% ?rin^r53ir?mmq; ii ( ^i*t. 1-87 ) ]. 

]. 6. %^^■ I In ordinary prose writing ^ is the correct 
form. In poetry alone this usage is allowed by Panini ( G-1-134) 
in accordance with the usages im- etc. 

1. 0. I This is the reading found in all 

MSS. of the work and this may ho construed as follows: — ^ 
^Eisq^ftqmpoJrr i i y^37«i- 

^ 7 ; II Some scholars, however, suggest here an alternative reading 
as Tftirr# and this may he construed as : ^ 

‘])oetical compositions’ i 

■ [1. 11. i] 

1. 12. I This word indicates that all poets are Adhi- 

kurls or competent to study this science. 


Adhyaya II. 

1. 15. sfrifTR^^T: I In the first chapter Kajasekhara gives a list 
of subjects to be dealt with in his work and, therefore, he names 
it as S'astrasahgraha. The second chapter he calls as S'astra- 
nirdei^a because ho states hero the names of diSerent S'astras which 
should first be studied by a poet before beginning to compose 
anything. Both Kauiilya and Vatsyayana have also given similar 
instructions in the corresponding chapters of their works. 

1. IG. ^f«jr«riT=literature. Literature is of two kinds; S'tistras 
and Kavyas. As the nature of the Kavyas is to be discussed 
in this work from the 3id chapter onwards, here only the nature 
and divisions of the S'astras are treated. 

1.17. I AVhy should the study of the S'astras be neces- 
sary for poets before composing any poem ? The answer to this 
question has been given thus. None can see in darkness without 
the aid of a lamp, even so, no poet can attempt at writing poems 
without having efficiency in the S'astras. Also the Kavyas follow 
the S'astras in every way (see. p. 4. 1. 4-5); therefore, no Kavya 
can be composed without having a good knowledge of the S'astras. 

* [11.18-22. Cf. Sayana’s preface to the Rgveda-Bha§ya, 
Jaimini Sutra II, 1. 30. etc. and Viramitrodaya Paribhasapraka^a] 
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11. 18-22. ar'fi^srq;^ i A S'a.stra U considered Apauriise^^a 
when ib cannot be attributed to any author by tradition, and 
Pauruseya when it can be traditionally attributed to a particular 
author. This kind of Apauruseyabhuva has been predicated with 
reference to the Vedas by the authors of the Purvanuoiaihsa but 
the Naiyayikas do not consider the Vedas to be Apauruseya. The 
authorship of the Vedas is attributed by them to Is'vara who 
represents a Purusa. 

?rr ^ etc. Though there are several detinitions of the Vedas, 
the one given here as — seems to be the earliest. Apa- 

stamba, one of the early Sutrakaras of the Ynjurveda gave the 
same definition in a somewhat different wording, as 'ususTfSlvi^r* 

I ( Apas. s'rau. sutra. 24. 1-31 ). 

etc. This is a delinition of Mantra. The chief function 
of the Mantra is to remind the j^ciforinors of the different 
ceremonies to be performed, i 

There are three kinds of Mantras used in Vedic rites, namely, 
and and these Mantras remind the 

priests of the rites to be performed, already performed and of those 
things that are connected with ceremonies they are performing. 
M'imamsakas, therefore, define Mantras as fr'HT: i 

Jaimini, however, in one of his Sutras defines the Mantra as 

(II-1-32), meaning that those portions of the Vedas only 
are called Mantras which are traditionally known by that name. 
Apastamba’s definition of Mantra is JT'srr: i Ibid 24-1-84). 

JT’Sirirr etc. The Brahmaiia portion of the Vedas chiefly 
shows the connection of the Mantras with diflerent rites according 
to the injunction of the Vedas, and each such injunctioi; is 
always accompanied by some explanation either for praising or 
denouncing the particular ceremony. These explanations arc 
called Arthavadas. Apastamba defines the Briihmana portion of 
the Vedas as m§T'»itl^. Ibid 24-1-32. 

is the function of the Arthavadas. For the 
delinition and classification of the Arthavada c/’. i 

i^r 5iqi?Tr i Ibid 24-1-33. 

I This order of the threo Vedas is found generally, in 
early Vedic works. Cf. A pastambas'rautasutra 24-1-1. Bui 
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tlie order difters in tlie Arthasastra of Kautilya where the 
Samaveda is mentioned iirst as : ( 1-3-1 ). 

STsitiT^^ is mentioned along with the by Kautilya 

while the present author takes amongst the :3T%^3 and 

as the fourth Veda. 

etc. The Versified portions of the Vedas are called 
Ivks where each Pada or one-fourth part is reijuired to convey 
a definite sense. In this respect Kaja.sekhara follows the definition 
of Jaimini. if. I II-1-35. 

irr: I Sania is represented by Kajas'ekhara to be the 

same as the Hks sung in diflerent tones. But Jaimini defines 
Sama in his Sutra UTiTl^^r’ (II-1-3G) as nothing but the Giti 
or song. According to him not Hks but GUIs only can be called 
Samas. ^"ajus is defined hy hoth llajasekhara and Jaimini in 
the same manner. According to them Yajus is a portion of the 
Vedas having no metr« or Giti. Jaimini defines Yajus as: %% 

( 11-1-37 ). 

1. 23. etc. The words, etc. refer to the Mantras 

and not the Brahmaua pca tion of each Y^cda according to the 
definitions cited above. Here, however, the same words are 
Tised with reference to the whole Veda including both the Mantra 
and Brahmana portions, on the strength of i 

-■ [ 1. 24. cf. ^ 

1. 2f . I ni'U# means here the .science of music. These 

four Ui)avedas aie attached to the four different Vedas as they 
represent the additional reijuirements of the four Vedas. 

I. 25. ?r^f9r: I Music is included by Rajasekhara amongst 

the Upavedas. He states, however, on the authority of Hrauhini 
that the science of music which is both a IJpaveda and a part of 
the Samaveda, and which is accessible to all castes alike should 
be called the fifth Veda. Nothing whatever is known of this 
Drauhini. He is named after Hruhina or Brahman which shows 
that he is the son of Brahman. His views are (quoted by Rajas'e- 
khara once again on page 42 Avith reference to the division of the 
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themes of poetry or It can cnly be said here that he must 

have been the author of some treatises on Music and Dramaturgy, 
as a ((uotation under his name is also found in the Bhavaprahasana 
j). 239 . 1 which relates to the subject of Dramaturgy. 

Page. 3. 

[1. 1. Bhetories 

also helps in correctly interpreting the Vedic texts; so it is called 
the seventh Anga. ] 

1 , 1. I c/. 

^1^0 ^ I 

3^ 3tt " 

Brilaiiimavana, 10. 74 . 

Here the whole theme of poetry and not Alahkara alone is 
stated by llajasekhara as the “th Anga for the Vedas. 

■'■ [ 1. 3. gr gr'Hf ( 4-6 ). ] 

1 . 3 . sr 3T'ni. etc. ( 50^^:. 3. 1. 1. ). S'ahkaracarva's commen* 
tary on this Mantra runs as follows: — 5T=5n 5 'T«ij= 5 'T'ni 

5 il»T?r*nT^Tr gT'm q%groi??jrg:r gq^it 1 ^5^1 1 

?j*TTJTU9?nH( flJTRiwsqfwft'ni I 30 gdl ??itr 

?qT|s? qittt I 

1 ( %5iT’q^i?;. 4-6 ). 

Here two figures of speech are combined and these are the 
Rupaka and the Vyatireka. The human body is the repository of 
two souks, Jiva and Isvara ; they exist in the body simultaneous!}'. 
This idea ha.s been metaphorically expressed in this Mantra 
by means of such things as trees, birds etc. In the second 
half Vyatireka may be explained in the following manner: 
though the two Atmans are quite similar, one sustains itself 
by means of sweet fruits of the tree and the other shines even 
without taking anything. By this the superiority of Isvara is 
clearly brought out. In this way the knowledge of Alahkara 
helps in correctly interpreting the Vedic texts. 
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* [L 9. ' 

q^rff^qr^T^^oi Jtrrigi 5qf^T;'JT i^f: ii ( 3Tftr«rR^fcfTOf^^t^r ). ] 

1. 11. I In the first chapter, Rajasckhara has already 

intimated that the Alaiihiiias will be treated of in nine Adhika- 
ranas ( 4-12 ) of the Kavyamlmrimsii. This word now 

indicates that Rajasekliara had already planned the further Adhl- 
karanas of this work. 

1. 15. This sloka is more commonly read as: — 
q^rrg^fid %q gtioi ii 

1. 17. Rajasekhara’s view regarding Itihasa has already been 
mentioned; he includes it among the Upavedas. ( p. 2. 1.23.). 
Itihasa is <f two kinds: qt%qi and i All MSS. read here 

as qfthfiqr but the correct reading seems to be The 

Arthaviidas of four classes: ni;^r, uq'iur, and gcra^q, are known 

as parts of the Vedic injunctions, Mq or i The last two 
divisions of the Arthavada are considered as Itihilsa. For the four 
divisions including q^f:^ and see the ApastambasTauta- 

sutra, 24-1-33, Gautama’s Nyayasutra 2-1-G4, Sabarabhasya 
on 1 1-1-33, Vayupurana 59, 136-137, and Jaimini G-7-26. 

I. 20. Th ese two classes of Itil.'iisa can be distinguished by 
their names alone as they forcibly bring out the characteristics of 
each. Rajasckhara seems to have defined the two classes in accor- 
dance with the Vedic illustrations of the two kinds of Arthavfida. 
These are:--s:& 5 sf qi for q^f#, 

and w qy Ivi^^: for gtr^cq i 

1. 22. I Thi.s word .should not be taken as literally 

true because the Rrahruamimuihsa does not consist of a thousand 
Nyayas; the word may, however, refer to the Dharmarahnarhsa 
where a thousand Nyayas are treated of. 

1. 24. The fourteen Vidyfisthanas arc enumerated by Yajna- 
valkya in his ISmrti ( 1-3 ) in the following verse : 

%g[T: ?saRlfq =q II 
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]. 20. I or knowledge acquired through these 

fourteen sources pertain to all things existing in the tliree worlds, 
earth, sky and heaven. 

1, 27. In this verse Itajasekhara expresses his inability to 
supply a complete list of works and subjects included in each 
Vidyasthana as it will be too long and will occupy much space. 

Page. 4. 

[ 11. C-10. Cf. 1-2. and for 11. 22-24 Cf. Ibid 1-4. ‘| 

1. 3. After stating the traditional division of the S'astr ts, 
the author expresses here the opinion tliat Kavya which is the 
second main division of literature should be classed as another 
Vidyitstbana as it follows the other Vidyasthanas in many 
respects and that its position should be the 15th in the list of 
the Vidyasthanas. 

1. 4. etc. 'i’lai'so arc the three reasons to show how 

poetry follows in the foot-steps of the S'astras. The reading 
5<n^i#r etc. in C ]\I?. is preferred to that of A and 13, as the same 
idea finds an expression earlier on page 2. 1. 17. 

I. G. All the eighteen sources of Vidya or knowledge are said 
to be absolutely necessary for every person in his daily observance 
of Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa which together constitute 
the Lokayatra or worldy existence. 

II, 14-15. Here the method of treatment of Vidyas is 

generally in keeping with the Arthasastra of Kaul ilya. According 
to the definition of Vidya: 3limw4i it is clear 

that only those sciences are considered here as Vidyas through 
■which Dharma and Artha can be gained. On the strength of 
this definition of Vidya, Sfiliity^a also is included as the fifth Vidya. 

11. 16-21. Kauiilya defines thus; %l?rr 

( and includes the three 

philosophical systems #^971 and under the main 

head of But Vatsyayana, in his commentary on the 

NyayasQtra of Gautama defines it as 

ff-tm I Ml asrttr \ { l-l-l ). Thus 

the four systems of philosophy are considered as 
Rajasekhara augments the number of the by adding 
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two nioie systems of philosophy and by distributing them into two 
groups and The philosophy of the J ains, Buddhists 

and Carvfikas is included in the former while that of the Sahkhya, 
Nyaya and Vaisesika is taken up in the latter. These six schools 
are called by the single name of Tarka. Gautama defines Tarka in 
his Nyayasutra as i (1-1-40.). 

As these six schools of philosophy try to discover the real nature 
of the universe, soul, body and other connected objects, they are 
collectively km.>wn as Tarka. This Tarka is based on three 
varieties of arofuments in order to decide the truth or otherwise of 
a statement. These arguments are commonly known as Katlifi 
which consists of three members; and i {see 

Val-syayanabhrisya on Gautama (1.2. 1-3) for the definitions of 
Vada, etc. ) 

1. 25. Here tlie authoi- while generally defining the S'fistras 
shows also the correct metliod of their composition. In the course 
of his definition, he mentions that the S'astras were originally 
composed in the form of Sutras-, commentaries and explanations 
then followed, and the S'astras expanded just as the rivers expand 
in the course of their progress. 

Page. 5. 

I. 1. The root stitra means or that which 

encircles. A Sutra, indeed, encircles or includes many things 
within a short space. Similarly, S'ilstric Sutras also are concise 
technical sentences which express the maximum idea in the 
minimum of space. 

1. 2. The well-known and the most popular definition of 
Sutra is given in this ver.so. Cf. Vayupunina .59, 142. There 
is another definition which also deserves to be cited in this 
connection : — 

1. 3. I The Avord signifies a letter or a group of 

letters which serves no purpose in making out the sense of a 
.sentence and is, therefore, considered I'edundant. Such words 
are very common in the Samaveda. The letters f, etc. 
are examples of In Sutras all redqndant letters should be 

eschewed. 
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1. 4. Vrfcti is the first concise commentary on the Sutras. 
In all Dar^anas, or sciences, for instance, the Vrttis generally 
precede the more comprehensive Bhiisyas. 

1. 5. In the Bhiisyas, the authors spontaneously raise points 
of objection in the succeeding portions which seem to militate 
against the views expressed in the preceding portions of their own 
text. This is what is known as i 

I This word seems to have been used here in the sense 
of Generally there are three divisions in tlie Bhiisyas 

i. e, 555Tor and The Nyiiyasutra and its Bhfisya deal 

with the portion in a more comprehensive manner than the 

other philosophical works. 

1. G. A concise commentary on Sutras or Bhasyas is called 
a The of Kumarilabhatta may be cited as an instance 

where the commentator only touches the very important points of 
the Sutra and the Bbilsya of the Mimarhsiiiastra. Brevity of this 

will be apparent when it is compared with the other works of 
his, which are designated by him as the Vurttikas, on the S'abara- 
bhfisya. 

1. 9. After describing the differeni divisions of the S'.lstras, 
the author here relates the function of a poet who endeavours to 
compose verses on S'astric subjects. The S'lokavijrttika of Kuma- 
rila, the Sahgraha of Vyadi and the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari 
may be taken as illustrative of the <jualilies of a S'fistrakavi. 
For further information regarding the S'astrakavi and his abilities 
when compared to those of a Kavyakavi, see p. 17. 11. 5-17 
of this work. 

1. 11. The treatises dealt with above follow the methods of 
the original Sutra works and commentaries 1 hereon. But the 
Prakarana works which appear to be independent treatises 
introduce only the chief subjects of a S'astra in order to make 
the student better fitted for jmosecuting higher studies in that 
S'astra. 

1. 13. S'ahitya which is the fifth Vidya in the Rilja^ekhara’s 
scheme of enumeration is defined in this sentence. For the 
explanation of the phrase see Bhoja’s definition of 
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Sahitya in his S'rhgarapraka^a ( VII ) where it is explained in the 
following: words: — 

o 





Following this statement of Bhoja, S'aradatanaya in his 
Bhavaprakasana ( p, 145. 11. G-12 ) defines Sahitya and gives 
several illustrations. The twelve varieties of relation between the 
S^abda and its Artha as described in the above quotation from 
Bhoja are pi’obably indicated by Rajafsekhai'a in the phrase, 
It may also he remembered here that Kalidasa 
makes a mention of this Sahitya of S'abda and Artha in the 
beginning: of his Ratjhuvamsa. 


'■ [ 1, 14 For the 04 kalas see 1-3-16 ] 

I. 14. 64 ITpavidyus are enumerated by Vatsyiiyana in his 

Kfimastitra 1-3-16. Another set of 64 Ahgas of the Pancalas 
also is mentioned in the above work to complete the 
of the Krimastltra. Vatsyayana himself calls these Upavidyas 
by the common name of Kala in his Kamasutra ( 2-2-3. ) 

sRsfl^i^livelihood. These Kahxs are introduced as a matter 
of necessity in the best Kavyas, and, therefore, it is necessary 
that poets should be well conversant with these subjects. 

1. 15. The last Adhikaraua of the Kavyamimamsa is called 
where directions are given for obtaining poetical excellance 
through magical practices, such as the practice of Mantras and 
Tantric rites. This statement also indicates that Raja^ekhara 
wanted to complete the present work in eighteen Adhikaranas. 


Adhyaya. Ill* 

1. 20 I In this chapter the author traces 

the origin of metrical composition, gives an account of its sub- 
sequent developments in a chronological order, and makes 
an endeavour to connect them with the customs and manners 
prevalent in the different parts of India. And in doing so, he 
travels beyond the range of history to mythology and traces 
the origin of poetry from an imaginery Kavyapuru§a who is 
supposed to be the embodiment of the whole classical literature. 
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He is the son of Sarasvati, the guddess of learning, and is brought 
up in the hermitage of Kavi, The author describes his marriage 
with Aumeyi the embodiment of Sahityavidya or the science of 
poetry. This Kavyapurusa is described in the first chapter as the 
earliest teacher of the Kavyamlmaihsa and as a divine being from 
whom poetry took its origin. 

I. 23. I Kavyapurusa was the preceptor of Dhisapa or 
Brhaspati because he received instructions on the Kavyamimarhsa 
from Sarasvateya, and composed a chapter on it dealing with the 
Do§as ( see p. 1.1. 12. ) 

fffrt 'T&: I The word Brhaspati is formed according to the 
rule of Papini ( 6-1-157 ) and thus it denotes a divine being. 

1. 24. 5^?F^=being desirous of a son. 

3«lRpt^=mountain of snow i. e. the Himalayas. 

Page. 6. 

1. 1. To complete the quotation the word 

is to be added at the end. But as in many places E.aja.^ekhara 
overlooks this dictum, has been added in the present edition 
wherever found necessary. 

1. 2. gRJ5t=metrical composition. In the mythologi- 

cal story related by Rajas'ekhara, the reason why Sarasvati Avas 
desirous of obtaining a son is not clearly explained. Moreover, 
Brahma is here mentioned as the creator of Sarasvateya. But 
the story of the birth of Sarasvateya as recorded in such earlier 
works as the Vayupurana, Mahabharata and Harsacarita differs 
in some important points from the story recorded in the present 
work by Raja^ekhara. Bana in his Harsacarita gives adequate 
reasons why Sarasvati came down to earth, married Dadhica, 
the son of Cyavana, and gave birth to Sarasvateya. These 
reasons are not found in any of the Puranas. In the Vayu- 
purana also, only the story of the marriage of Sarasvati 
with Dadhica, son of Cyavana, and of the birth of Sarasvata 
who became a master of all sciences through her blessings, is 
recorded, mostly on the model of Bana ( see Vayu-Adh. 65 ). 
The fact that in this respect Vayupurana was followed by 
Baija is clearly apparent not only because that a number of 
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quotations from that Puraqa is to bo found in the Harsacarita, 
but also because the name of that Purajjta is definitely mentioned 
by Baija as Tf JTRnlgig^T'Ji in the 3rd chapter. 

The ease of the Mahiibharata is altogether diherent. Hero 
various stories are recorded concerning the birth of Sarasvateya, the 
Son of fearasvati. All these authorities, however, are unanimous 
in holding that he was vastly learned in the Vedas and that he 
transmitted his knowledge to others. ( see S'antiparvan, Adh. 
359 and S'alyaparvan Adh. 52. of the Mahabharata ). It is 
said in the b'antiparvan of the Mahiibharata that God created 
a Sarasvata through Sarasvati and asked him to learn the Vedas 
himself and transmit his learning to others. Tliis Sarasvata was 
also known by the names of Vyilsa and Apantaratamas, and he in 
accordance with the above instruction, spread the knowledge of the 
Vedas in the world. 

A similar stoiy is also found in the S^alyaparvan where it is 
said that the creative energy of the sage Dadhici was transmitted 
to the river Sarasvati when he was overpowered by passion 
on seeing Alambusa a divine dancing girl. As a result, the 
river Sarasvati, obtained a son and he was carried by her to 
Dadhici, his father. This Sarasvateya taught the Vedas to the 
sages when they forgot them owing to a severe famine which 
lasted for 12 years. Asvaghosa, in the first century A. D. 
also records the same story regarding Sarasvateya in his Buddha- 
carita ( 1-47. ) 

1. 3. etc. In the first half of this verse a clear 

exposition of the S^abdabrahmavada as developed by Bhartrhari 
in his Vakyapadiya, has been made. According to this school 
of philosophy, the S^abdabrahma or Nada, which came out 
from God when he desired to create the world, is the cause of 
the universe which is enveloped in Vivarta or the illusory 
form of existence. When this illusion is removed by means of 
Vidya or true knowledge there remains only the Nada or 
S'abdabrahma. This Nada is also called Paravak. From this 
Paravak, Pa.syantl, Madhyama and Vaikhari, the three other 
kinds of speech, are produced. Here Madhyamuvak has the 
property of Sphofa which reveals the knowledge of Artha from 
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tbo S'abda. The tJiliiga that arc Iciunvn or meant by the words 
have also no separate existence from the words, though they 
appear to exist separately. In support of this theory, the following 
verses appear in Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadiya; — 

31^31 3cT: II 

^ 3TS5qt \ 

^ 3r§i ^r3: 2tr53r>J: II 

ii 

3 3: 5I53r53JTr€t I 

II 

313 5RtI^ % I etc. 

For further information regarding the 8'abdabrahma and 
Vivartavada a reference may be made to the Laghumahjtisa of 
Nagesabhatta. 

1^3^^ I Vivarta is the illusory existence of a thing; for 
example, as the illusory existence of a serpent in the rope when 
it is mistaken for a snake. 

1. 4. 3Tf%? 1 This is an indeclinable particle meaning ‘I’-or ar^it;. 

1. 9. I etc. So long Viilnnki was considered to be the 

first to write in the classical s'loka metre, and the first composition 
attributed to him is the verse: irr f^r?, etc. {See Ramaya^a. 
1-2.) According to Rajasekhara, however, this verse of Valmiki 
is much later than the compositions of Kavyapurusa and U^anas 
who were the two earliest inventors of the sloka metre. 

1. 12. I Rasa is the soul of the Kilvya. There are 

several standards of literary criticism in tbo history of Sanskrit 
poetics, and amongst them the theory of R,asa as the soul of 
poetry may bo considered to be the pre-eminent. This theory 
was first conceived and developed by Bharata in his Natyasastra 
for the purpose of dramatic composition. The importance of Rasa, 
however, was not fully recognized by later critics such as Bbamaha, 
Dapdin, and Vamana as a standard of literary criticism 
with reference to compositions other than the drama. But the 
later critics advocated difterent theories of Alahkara, Guna, 
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Riti, Dhvani, Vakrokti, Anmniti and Aucitya, and \ver6 
of opinion that these principles were the essential factors in the 
best form of poetical composition other than the drama. During 
this period, the theory of Rasa underwent many changes and 
modifications in the hands of those who belonged to the other 
schools of literary criticism. In the middle of the 9th century 
Anandavardhana revived the theory of Rasa and held that 
Rasa Dhvani is the chief principle in all poetical compositions 
including the drama. This theory of Dhvani though well 
established by Ananda did not meet with general approval 
amongst a large number of critics during the period from 850 
to 950 A. D. as they wore content with the original Rasa school 
of thought started by Bharata and applied the same principle to 
both classes of the literature. Prominent among them were 
Rudrata, Bhatf anayaka, Dhananjaya, and Dhanika. Raja^ekhara 
flourished during this period ( cir 900 A. D. ) and he was 
led to adopt the trend of literary criticism as was prevalent in his 
daj's. Thus, he held that the Rasa and not Dhvani is the soul of 
the Kavyapurusa. Again, at the end of the 10th century A. D. 
the theory of Rasadhvani was revived once more by the great 
Kashmirian scholar Abhinavagupta following in the foot-steps 
of Anandavardhana. Rajasekhara did not even mention Dhvani 
as a part of the Kavyapurusa or as the subject-matter of any of his 
eighteen chapters because in his time even the existence of 
Dhvani in poetry was not recognised by critics. For further 
information legarding the history of the Rasa school see the 
introduction to the Bhavaprakasana (G.O.S. No. 45). 

* [ 1. 15 W’ST I 

u 

( 3-8-10-3 ). 

For the different interpretations of this Kk see Sfiyana’s 
Bhasya, Yiiska’s Nirukta 13-18 and Pataiijali’s Mah4bha?ya 'TWir. 

Both the MSS. of the Kavyamimamsa read and 

c/. gn ^ir:, ^f9r wjnftr i 

chapt. 17 ] 

1. liO. ^Sf^RT etc. The fact that Sarasvateya Kavyapu- 
rusa was brought up by Usanas or Kavi, as mentioned by 
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Kajasiekhara, not only shows that no rule of grammar ( Panini 
4-1-151 ), is violated in the derivation of the word Kavyapurusa, 

( the son of Kavi ) but also proves the [tropriety of using the 
famous name of 8'ukra as Kavi ( see. 1-3-25 ). 

*[ 11. 23-24. ?rr 5^%?! found in some MSS. of 

of as ]. 

1. 25. cTf'jt^JT=after repeating this verse composed ))y 
Usanas. 

I After this event Usauas is called Kavi because of his 
paternal affection towards the young Kavyapurusa and also 
because he himself composed a verse Jfi ^ etc. 

I. 26. I Due to the secondary capacity of the words 

(5!??vrr). Poets are called Kavis because they are also engaged 
in the composition of verses as U.'^anas or Kavi did in olden days. 

Page. 7. 

1. 1. I Paniniyas take the word w’T here to represent 

colour and derive words such as etc. from this root 

The word Kavi is generally derived by them from the root 

being added in accordance with the U^adi rule 3T^ ( 4-138 ). 

Ujjvaladatta in his Unadisutravrtti derives the word Kavi from 
the roots 5 ?»/ or 5 {see. 4-138). But the Dhatupatha of 
Panini reads two roots and ^ and states only as their 
meaning. Rajaiekhara, however, seems to derive the word Kavi 
from the root which is not possible according to the 

Unadi rule and seems to take the word to mean or 
description. Following the derivation of Ujjvaladatta on 4-138 of 
Unildisutra, the reading fif ^5} may be changed hero as 

1. 2. I is the secondary capacity of the word called 

the or ni'iff. The word Kavya signifies poetry through the 
primary capacity known as and Sarasvatej^a through the 
secondary capacity (55?3vii) as he is the personification of poetry. 

1. 4 . 1 Valmiki also is brought here by liajasekhara 

to play his role because the epithet of Kavi applies to 
both S'ukra and Valmiki ( ) and particularly 
to Valmiki as ho is designated by all poets as the 
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1. 5, ^53^: = of S'ukra. Bhrgu is the sou of Brahman and 
S'ukra is Bhrgu’s son. This shows the source Vayupuraija 
from u’hich the author conceived the idea underlying the story of 
Sarasvateya. The Vayupurana and the Harsacarita mention that 
Bhrgu’s grandson Dadhici obtained a son Sarasvateya through his 
wife Sarasvati. See. Vayu. 65, 88-91. and Harsacarita. I. 

!• 7. 3Tf5r%cT:=blossed by Sarasvati. 

1.8. ' Here Rajasekhara states that 

the female Kraunca was hit by the Nisada and the male 
Kraunca was lamenting in the presence of Vrdmiki. But this 
statement goes against the description of the event recorded in the 
Rfimilyana. 


Cj. i 

f?rqrw9T ii 

•-trrat 5 ii 

Ramuyana 1. 2. 9-11. 

There is a similar statement made by Anandavardhana in his 
Dhvanyaloka (p. 27) as under ; 

g=r I which also seems to go against the Rlmaya^a of 

Valmiki. Probably this passage of Anandavardhana may be at the 
back of Rajasekhara’s statement because the word or 

construed with the word gives a different meaning as 

stated by him in the passage I But 

Abhinavagupta subsequently in his Locana gob over the dis- 
crepancy by mending the pa,ssage of the Dhvanyaloka in the 
following manner : i 

In this emendation, the word is construed not with 

but with sRi^ who represents the whereas the of 

the female is erg^rrET for the of VfdmTki. Cy. Locana : 

{^¥IT^ I 3Tr^l?^5fr5%5n3i?T5r: i ( p. 28. 1. 8.) 

*f 1. 10. +iiRq[^ etc. CJ. 1-5. ct. seq. ] 
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I. 10. By introducing here this verse and the story of 
Valmiki, Raja.^ekhara reminds us of a similar narrative found in 
the beginning of the Ramayana. It is said there that Brahman 
induced Sarasvati to bless Valmiki with poetieal skill. After 
obtaining her blessings Valmiki began his compositions, and this 
verse in etc. was his first metrical composition. 

Cf. i 

turn m II 

Ramayana 1. 2. 31. 

As Raja.'^ekhara wanted to trace the earliest history of metrical 
composition in this chapter, it is but natural that he should bring 
Valmiki’s composition after that of Kavyapurusa and S'ukra. 

According to Rajasekhara, therefore, the first Kavi or author 
of metrical composition is Kavyapurusa ; the second is S'ukra 
who brought up Kavyapurusa in his hermitage and composed a 
verse ; while the third is Vfdmiki Avho led Sai’asvati to the place 
of her son and began composing verses. 

1. 21. I Kartikeya the son of Gauri was a friend of 

Kavyapurusa and he felt very uncomfortable when the latter 
made an attempt to run away. 

1. 23. I In this connection, the verse occurring in this 

work on page G6, is noteworthy : — 

>wrr u 

1. 25. 915^^4 =51 I Sahityavidya is the realisation of the 

connections that exist between the S'abda and the Artha. By 
this statement, Rajasekhara wants to convey that Sahityavidya 
alone is able to revive the creative faculty in poets even when 
poetry is extinct. 

1. 26. I Kavyavidyasnatakas are those who after 

studying the Kavyavidya begin to compose poems. 

Pages. 8-9. 

*[ Read ^nn^ijsiRr i M i 

etc. This portion seems to have been based on 
iPRBiwwrrer chapter. 13. 

cf. =^13^ stw srr^srql^fir: i 

IS 
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3T5rrf — I — ?f^3Tt sTTJTi^qi^wrRr^ar: 
stf%: I I 3?^ — sfSfsqr ^?r, ^^mrat =^rqw 

gTTvrri I ?HTH^5fn4«^r?ir a^n' i ^q^sg'iiaqtn: i f%g 

vrrarqRt fcqr ??t^rg?Ttsg#ftf«q39T aqr =^'t«fcq?Tf*?^^ JTR^Ra^t 
I aqt<Ri^T^?ir ^r; i aif%q‘5S?rai^T^ 

aqtqs^tc-qrRq: I ci^r ^r%<iTr5ir »T%q: qf>ft?ii9iqT?n %f$r«SraRr 
fs^cfm’if^Tqjrr i Jrar — 

JTt^ Iraq': I|^^: I 

tT^5 ^firqr %5n: ^ %qt ^Rraiaq'-. ii 
^t^i^r^qr^si^q- q;f^fr tiq i 

?^pjJT?RT^i q«qr q qrqqrn^rr: ti 
ci«n ^iv^q^ =qira^ i 
^ ^^r%g g ii 

3?Tqf^qq:r qi^f^: irr^yqRqqr i 

%iqqr?fqq #i#):r: BTRqRHig^qq;!: ii 
qrwntlrgii^q qqr q ittw^bt nar; i 

i^RT^q g II 

?rTcq^ If^^i qq ira^qr rarrBiqT i 
ntca^qt qpqq q q q.rq: aqtqgf^: ii 
sTffr qff: q:f^wrsi q^^rr^qrf qprrqi: i 
qio|^rfeqq^&q arrafqftq^rqir: ii 
m qfqqr %qr q^sqr q?5q#qT; i 
q#qi:a''?qqt qrqqr qrnqr^STqr ii 
arijqri^qr: g^iqrsj q^^rai^jrai: i 
!7FTr: arqqqi^q ^fifarq^q; ii 
sT^sft ^qn iT'vqtftr ^ grr^ a^fqqr; i 
tf apqq %qr aqfg^Fqrfqrq'^t ii 
qraraJT'^qqrqf g wq^riTirft yw i 
aqtq’pq?qIftqr'^ i 

qr^iqRiii'tTtqr^ qFi^iftrr frF^qigg: ii 
qr^''rqT: qrppqwq q^^RftfRT^qqr i 
i^q?^qqr ^ q qf rqiiqtfRr f^qrg, ii 
^ Pagr q ^qqqr^g qnqraq^qiq i 

The verses arro^qiqq and aq g^qt are quoted in ^T|f^qRftgg (11-86 
and 99 ) under Raja.'^ekhara. 

P. 8. I. 23. A reads qftqvj^p^ftqg instead of q fiqp ^fe dtf l O ' qH ,. 
P. 9. 1. 26. Read “araraRf^ ^ ^qrtqg^qrq^q qsmf^cr qqjq^^ «jn%q i 
qgqiraii^^^: gqrqrai qq” ^ qnriqftq: i ] 
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1. 3. 9T«i etc. After tracing the origin and history of 
metrical composition, the author in the next two pages (8-&) 
seeks to explain the varieties of poetical composition in 
accordance with the natural surroundings, and customs and 
manners of the different people. These are called styles and 
Rajasekhara classifies them into four distinct groups. These 
four groups, each consisting of Pravrtti, Riti and Vrtti, are already 
mentioned by Bharata in chapter 13 of his Naiyas'astra. Raja- 
f^ekhara adds to the description of the four groups, four verses of 
his own, describing women’s dress in four parts of India with 
the preamble — ?TT% and seeks in these pages to discover 

scientific explanations for the different styles of writings which 
existed in early Sanskrit compositions. Incidentally, he mentions 
also the four Pravrttis or V rttis or and Ritis or 

adopted by the people living in the four divisions of India. 

In the eastern part of India, there are: Audramagadhi 
Pravrtti, Bharati Vrtti and Gaudiya Riti. 

In the Pancala country, there exist : PancalamadhyamS 
Pravrtti, Sattvati and Arabhati Vrttis and PanciTli Riti. 

The countries of Avanti etc. have: Avanti Pravrtti, 
Sflttvati and Kai^ild Vrttis. 

The Southern part of India has: Daksinatyil Pravptti, 
Kai^ild Vrtti and Vaidarbhi Riti. 

Among the Pravrttis, Vrttis and Ritis mentioned above 
Rajasekhara seems to attach a relative superiority to the Vaidarbhi, 
Kaisiki and Daksiniitya .style of the southern India ; because he 
states that Kavyapurusa was pleased and brought under control by 
Sahityavidyavadhii only through the style current in South India. 
It seems, however, strange that he failed to recognize the Latiya 
Riti of the dialects of the countries Avanti etc. though the whole 
of the Avanti or Lata country had been frequently described by 
him in his works. ( See Kavyamimamsa p. 34. 1. 7 and Bala- 
ramayaria, act X ). The reason for this, seems to be that ho did 
not favour the idea of creating a new Riti of Latiya as proposed 
for the first time by Rudrata, because there is not much difference 
between the two Ritis, Pancall and Latiya. In the history of the 
development of Ritis, Bhamaha did not acknowledge the existence 
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of distinct classes of Riti such as Gaudiya and Vaidarbhl; while 
Dandin in his work established the relative superiority of the 
Vaidarbhi style over that of the Gaudl. To these two, Vamana 
added a third, the Pahcali, and Rudrata a fourth, the Latiya. 
Thus four Ritis were acknowledged by critics in the period when 
Raja^ekhara flourished ; but he recognized only three Ritis after 
omitting the Lritlyfi. This fact he again mentions on p. 10, 1. 5. 

Page 10. 

1. 2. For the complete description of the Cakravartiksetra, 
see p. 92 of the Kavyamimaihsa. 

1. 3. Beyond the Cakravartiksetra, there are the lands called 
Ilarivarsa and Kimpurusavarsa which are the abodes of divine 
beings. 

1. 5. I Rudrata who flourished before Rajasekhara and 
who is often quoted in this work, had acknowledged four Ritis 
including the Latiya in his Kavyalahkiira (2. 4-6.), The reason 
why Rajasekhara did not recognise the fourth Riti is already 
mentioned. 

I Ritis are proposed to be treated of in the third Adhi- 
karaiia 'liitinirnaya’ as enumerated on the first page of the Kavya- 
mimfirhsa. This statement also clearly show's that Rajai^ekhai'a 
wanted to complete this woik in cigliteen Adbikaranas, For the 
tin ■ee Ritis see p. 31, 1. G. of the Kavyamimarhsa. 

'* [ 1. G. I cf. I 

g^i II 1. 3, 4.)] 

( Jayamangala on Kamasutra 5. 6, 36. ) (?) ] 

1. 6. I Rajasekhara thinks that Vatsagulma is a city 

in the country of Vidarbha. This Vatsagulma may be identified 
w'ith the Varh^agulma which is situated near the source or first 
fall of the river Narmada. Cf. Mahabharata, Vana. cha, 83. 9. 
But Vat'^yayana in his Kamasutra (5. 6.) mentions Vatsagulma and 
Vidarbha as two distinct countries. Cf. ^g’Trgnn <:4.g^|< 

3^ I This Vatsagulma of Kamasutra may represent the 
kingdom of TJdayana Vatsaraja. 
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1. 9. I Gauri and Sarasvati are related to each other 

because the daughter of Gauri was given in marriage to the son 
of Sarasvati. 

* [ 1. 14. I cf. 1 

( er^f^rpar 1. 3. )] 

1. 14, Thus, he who knows the origin and development of 
poetical composition, feels happy both here and hereafter. 

Adhyaya IV. 

1. 17. I This subject comprises three chapters 

4, 5 and 6. The fifth chapter which deals with the Kavya- 
paka must also be taken as a sub-division of the main subject 
because is nothing but the selection of such 

words and sentences as may be appropriate to the Rasa. 
the subject of the seventh chaptei', therefore, is mentioned after 
the in the first chapter, while enumerating the subjects 

treated of in this work. 

* [ 1. 18. I Cf. S^rM^r: i 

vnTW[fT55¥i% ^ i sttr- 

I ( 3T%rW. 1-17. ) ] 

1, 18. I Vainana divides poets into two classes as 

and and mentions only the first among the two as 

or one who is fit to receive instructions, ( See. Kavya. Sutra. 
1-2. ) Rajas'ekhara follows both Vamana and Kautilya in this 
respect and divides poets into three classes as and 

The first two only are stated by him as or competent 
to receive instruction. 

Page. 1 1 . 

1. 5, s?»r«ir?%:=quite contrary to the preceding two. 

jl^<Tf^;=right observation. 

A student who is intelligent hears from others but onoe and 
forthwith brings the precepts into practice. He is required to go 
to his teacher only for advanced studies. 

1. 10. ^TK^sgvtR—literary intelligence and activities. 

I The methods by which he also can get it, will be 
explained ip Aupanisadika or the last Adhikara^ia of the 
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Kavyamimamsa. This statement also indicates that Kaja^ekhara 
wanted to complete the work in eighteen Adhikaranas. 

* [ I. IS. Cf. I i’ «n*nfhfT- 

0fR 1. 3. 17 ]. 

I. 15. l^Tr I Construe: — ^g;^- 

I The words refer to the subjects to be mastered 

by scholars. 

Among the subjects to be learnt by scholars, the literary 
secrets should bo attempted only by the most clever persons. 

S'yfunadeva who is represented here by Rajasekhara as laying 
a special stress on the doctrine of Samadhi as the main factor 
in poetical composition, may be identified with 8'yamilaka, the 
author of the Pridalfiditakabhrina. For the view of iS'yamilaka on 
this subject, see the following verse : 

JTF ^Tfrgq'trfecT: i 

JTJTfe' ?TJr2?Jn5r3f ^ u \ II 

S'yamilaka’s Padatfiditaka, 

* [1. 18. Cf. i Ibid. 1-3-24 ]. 

II. 19-23. This distinction between ^riTTfil and 3|VTfw as inward 
and outward activities, docs not appear to be quite clear. For 
both arc mental activities according to the definitions tr^iJT^ir and 

But the author seems to indicate that relates 
to the thinking mind while sjvjj-w is constant practice. Yayavariya 
thinks that these two faculties only strengthen the literary power 
or wliich alone can create poetry. This power is different from 

and because they are the eflects of the same power. 

Here Raja.sekhara follows the view of Rudrata. 

II ( K. A. 1-15. ) 

Rudrata differs in this respect from Dandin and Vamana 
both of whom hold that sj^vri is the chief requisite in poetical 
compositions. C/i sfilW. (Dandin 1-103.) 

(Vamana. 1-3-16.) 

1. 25. JT^viT is another mental faculty by which those things 
that are not even perceived by poets are easily conceived and 
expressed. This is called mental perception or 
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Page. 12. 

*[ 1. 1 . was a rhetorician too. cf. irg ife- 

^cTt!^ i ^^r’Trg’s commentary on Rudratalankara p. 2. 

His name occurs in vrwf too. ] 

1.1. Both Medhavirudra and Kumaradasa were born blind 
but became great poets. Kumaradasa is well known as the author 
of the Janakiharana, an excellent but long Kavya work comprising 
20 Sargas. He is said to have ruled over Ceylon and is believed 
to be a contemporary of Kalidasa. Two incomplete editions of the 
Janakiharana have been published, one from Jaypore in 1893 
and the other from Bombay in 1907. The undernoted verse 
also occurs in the Suktimuktilvali regarding the poetic skill of 
this blind author : 

f?Trw’T«J w 

Medhavirudra is known from the references of Namisadhu and 
Bharaaha, but more as a rhetorician than as a poet. It is also 
doubtful whether Medhavirudra is the name of a single person or 
of two, namely Medhavi and Rudra. The single name of Medhavi 
is mentioned by Bhainaha, while that of Rudra appears as the 
name of the author of the S'rngaratilaka where the author exhibits 
his skill as a poet. 

1. 2. In this .sentence, the meaning of is doubtful l)ecause 
of the two constructions ir and In fact, the auUior hero 

makes an attempt to prove his contention with two arguments. He 
seeks to prove that poets endowed with can mentally conceive 
everything that they want to describe without ever actually 
perceiving them. To prove this, he first points out that even those 
who were born blind have become excellent poets. If wo take 
two words as and jt, the second argument will be in the form of 
a question: Do the poets not visualize and describe the customs 
and manners of the people belonging to other countries and 
islands without the personal knowledge of those things ?. The 
obvious answer is : they do so describe with the faculty of their 
This fact is stressed upon in the following verses taken 
at random from the works of Kalidasa, If the word is taken 
as one word, it should be construed as an adjective to the word 
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*[ 1. 4. ( 3TfiTirrsRr[ir;<T5i VII. 12. ) ] 

1. 4. In this verse Kalidasa describes the sages practising 
penance on the mount Hemakuta situated in the land of Kirapu- 
ru§avarsa which could not conceivably be seen by him from 
Bbaratavarsa ( see p. 92 of this work ). 

*[ 1. 8. VI. 57. ) ] 

1. 8. Hero also Kalidasa describes the condition of an island 
on the opposite side of the country of the king in question and 
refers to the Lavahga flower grown in that island. Hid ho actually 
visit the place?. 

1. 12. III. 67. ) ] 

1. 12. Again, the same poet describe.s the conduct of 
Mahadeva when he falls in love with Parvati. Can such scenes 
be envisaged ?. 

*[ 1. 10. 1 ( T3. VI. 82. ) ] 

1. 10. The feelings of a lady for the first time in the presence 
of her lover, and the behaviour of her maid servant at that time, 
are fully described here by the same poet, who, being a male, is not 
expected to know the true feelings of a female mind. 

Page. 13. 

1. 1. Three kinds of neophytes develop into three different 
types of poets as under 

S'isya Poet 

5{^qH.= I 

5tfe:= I 

1. 4. Several efforts through the aid of Mantras and 

some Tantric practices. 

1. 5. »KTf^?ir(=raw sugar. 

1. 10. I Yayavariya thinks that eminence or superiority 

is always preferable and that the combination of several qualities 
brings forth eminence. 

*[ 1. 19. Read cf. 

f ^4 n ( II. 70. ) ] 

1. 19. All MSS read etc. If this reading is 

accepted the meaning of the second half would be : good poetry, while 
travelling, tramples upon the faces of the uncultured people with its 
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footsteps ( words ) like one eager to gee tJic world. Here the 
introduction of uncultured peo])lc does not militate against the 
context because such men are unable to distinguish between good 
or bad poetry. Compare also the verse of the S'rhgaratilaka above 
quoted. A better reading as therefore, is suggested 

here instead of etc. 

1. 21. is a critic or a 

1. 23. 5^: I There is no real difference between these two 

functions of and because a poet himself may be a 

good critic or vice versa. 

1. 26. = that poet who is himself a critic. This 

remark supports the contention of the Acaryas stated in line 23. 

Page. 1 4. 

1. 1. Kalidasa is here represented as refuting the view 
accepted by the Acaryas. He seems to be of opinion that tlio 
critical and poetical faculties are quite distinct and arc found rarely 
combined in one and the same person. But Rajai^ekhara does not 
mention the place where Kalidasa must have expressed this view. 
Very probably the underlying idea has been drawn from the follow- 
ing verse occurring in his S'akuntala. 

ii 1-2. 

From this, it appears that Kfilidasa was of opinion that poets 
do not feel at case until their composition is well-received by 
critics. Similar expressions are also made by him in his Raghu- 
vaihf^a and Malavikagnimitra. 

Cf. ^ 1 

ii Raghuvam^a 1-13. 

and l Mrilavikiignimitra. I. 

1. 3. This verse also strengthens the view that these two 
faculties of composition and criticism seldom combine in ono 
person. 

*[1.7. Two verses of JTf?5 are quoted in — 

g'lt: ¥r?rr#<Tf^crr^ ii 

gift Siq-Jdt H^f3^r=E?F^fiT: ll 5-290. 
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etc. 

cf. in II ^ 5^ I 

er^t^flr: ^i^'irrvjr^fTftoi'^ i eT(t=7^7T5urn:?i^tei5|t i ^Ets^rr^'J: i 

1 3T?r?— 

Rp:qi llf^fec^Rr. m II 9Tit5I%q': f^: I 

cTfi?T4?iT?i, II ^ II ^ f^?ir: i ^rf^r^^ircr, i 

I jr=^ ^TTpri^Ef i ( qrJrm^JfR 1. 2. 3 ) ] 

I. 7. The Bhilvakas or critics are divided into two distinct 

classes by Mangala as 3 Tt 1^ and ^Tg'Trv’^T^rft. In Vainana’s Kavya- 
lankurasiitra, the same division is found with reference to poets 
but not critics. It may be surmised from this statemant of 
Rfijas'ekhara : vr#cl I ^TW^ft^TT :” that Mahgala was earlier 

than Vamana (civ. 800 A. D. ). 

II. 10-17. Yayavarlya disagrees with the contention of 

Vamana regarding the division of poets, and sticks to his 
original classification given in the beginning of the chapter as 
ff%;»TT^rr?T%fe: etc. Pie advances two important arguments in 
rejecting Vamana’s classification of poets. Firstly, that if the qua- 
lity of arCt^ifecfr is inherent from birth it cannot be changed by 
human effort. Secondly, that if it springs through the medium 
of the knowledge of reality, it is not likely to take effect when 
a good piece of poetry is placed before him. Similarly, the other 
quality of is common to all in the beginning, but it 

disappears when one begins to discriminate the best from the worst 
by virtue of deeper study. 

1. 20. Scholarship without jealousy is a rare virtue. It is a 
truism and with this the author feintly hints at Baija who in his 
Harsacarita 6th Ucehvasa writes as follows:— 

5Fft??ErT55: + + + 

X X 5JTT^ 1 

Page. I 5. 

1. 4. This line must be construed as: — 

?ni. ^*1 1 ^ i 

1. 5. C/.^ ’7#frTr<ci»Tr&5ft I 

Harsacarita 1-10. 

*[ 1. 7. Cf.^ ^?r ^ ( ^wr:^55?e. 1-17 ) ]. 
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1. 7. Ba^a has expressed a similar sentiment in the following 

verse 

^ 5ir^vTr;a> ^ ^ i 

gcTI^ jf SRJTJ 5T?:¥|T II 

Ilarsacarita 1-6. 

*[1. 10. ?sr JTT^^ir ^ w - 1 i i 

'TSH I ( 1-15 ) ]. 

1, 10. Construe as; — 

2ir: ?rr^?s^r ^ fsr; fir; i^Fsfi'^rr: ^p5’7f^?T i 

1. 11. ^rTvrr^Ri: and i Some critics seem to appreciate 

poetry and express their appreciation while others appreciate at 
heart but do not express. Some scliolam, however, are inclined to 
interpret the sense of these two terms in a somewhat different 
manner. The A^agbhayakas are those who are apt to lay much 
stress on the words of poetry, while the lirdayahhavakas arc 
disposed to lay an emphasis on the essence of poetry. 

1,14. Some critics, while going through a poem, discover 
simultaneously the existence of qualities that arc to be praised and 
the non-existence of the blemishes to bo condemned. 

1. 18. ’TRJTRJ^ I This should be separately read in prose as: u': 
e?rtJrRH.i Bor similar usages refer to uq and Itw i 

1. 21. All MSS. read q^r^cRq; i But is here suggested as 
it is followed by in the next half. The general purport of the 
whole chapter is stated in this verse. 

1. 23. It has already been said that the two ((ualitios of 
and essential for poetical excellence, arise from the S'akti or 

the power of imagination with which only a few arc blessed. 
JT&vir has been discussed in this chapter while will follow in 

the next. 


Adhyaya V. 

Page. 16. 

11. 2-5. I Acaryas define as Here the word 

^ or ‘many’ represents the subjects such as 55lqrf^s#^ 
etc., a knowledge of which is imperative on a poet who makes an 
attempt at writing poetry. A list of these subjects, probably for 
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the first time, is given by Vumana in his Kavyalahkilrasutra. 
( 1 . 8 . 1-20. ) The knowledge of these subjects is known as Vyut- 
patti and is an essential factor in the composition of poetry. 
This has been acknowledged by such early writers on poetics as 
Daijdin, Vfimana and others. ( See Kavyadarsa 1-103, and Kavya- 
lahliarasutra 1-3-1. ) Abhinavagupta, however, holds a different 
view regarding the definition of Vyutpatti. He says in his 
Locana ( p. 137. N. S. ed. ) i 

While Mammata defines this Vyutpatti as he does 

not add any further explanation. Raja^ekhara, however, differs 
from the Acaryas, and is inclined to take the subjects f^, 
etc-, as the source of or tlie theme of poetry but 

not file cause of poetry itself. ( >Sre cha])tcr 8th of tlii.s work ). 
While defining Vyutpatti he follows Rudrata and characterises 
it as 1 

Rudrata 1. 18. 

In the works of Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta the 
definition of Vyutpatti is similar to that of Rudrata. (See 
Dhvanyaloka p. 137 ) According to Rajasekhara, therefore, the 
faculty of discrimination which is effected by the study of 
etc, is known as Vyutpatti. 

* [ 11. G — 10. is the author of 

( ) 

Cf. fl[f§r4t l ?t?TTsg?lfrtftTt 

o!^ I u i 

This verse is ((uoted by Hemacandra in his ] 

11. G-14. In order to decide the superiority among these two 
factors : Pratibha and Vyutpatti, Rajailekhara quotes here the 
views held by two earlier writers Anandavardhana and Mangala on 
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the same question. Anandavardhaua recordshis view on this question 
in his Dhvunyaloka, (pp. 137 and 147). He holds that Pratibhu is more 
important to a poet than Vyutpatti and proves his contention by 
citing an instance from the Kumarasambhava^ where Kfdidasa des- 
cribes the amorous sports of Parvati and S'iva. This description, he 
seems to think, is improper and is tlie result of the [)oet’s want of 
Vyutpatti, but the propriety of this portion has been maintained 
admirably by poet’s Pratibha or genius ( S'akti ). Here, it may bo 
noted that Anandavard liana uses the word S'akti to mean Pratibha 
while Rajasekhara limits the use of S'akti to denote the cause of 
Pratibha. (iSrr page 11. 1. 22) In support of this view of Ananda- 
vardhana, Rajasekhara cites another instance by a verso 
etc. Here, impropriety due to want of Vyutpatti, may be discovered 
because the son Kiirtikeya is .said io have asked his mother Pai'vatT 
certain (iue.stions regarding his father when he had the (juarters 
as his garments ( ). This inqiropriety does not find full ex- 
pression owing to tlic Pratibha, of the poet who cnucludes the topic 
by saying that the Devi smiled and stopped her son from asking 
further questions of an improper nature, thus diverting the attention 
of the reader. 


11. 15-22. Mahgala, another expert on poetics, how-cver, held 
a different view which made Vyutpatti more important than 
Pratibha for a poet. Here all the MSS. read; i 

The word or may be read in the place of If this 

suggestion is accepted, the passage Avill mean that the readers, 
while appreciating a poet’s or which is the effect of his 

Vyutpatti, do not care much for his want of erudition in 

which depends on his Pratibha. This view is illustrated 
by means of the verse : f etc. In this verse the 

poet exhibits his power of discrimination or Vyutpatti when he 
states that a lady removes heavy ornaments, dress, etc, from her 
body but puts on a light neglige' in silk when directly she engages 
herself in amorous sports. 

This descriptivo skill arises out of the poet’s Vyutpatti which 
is the result of his study of the Kamasutra ( 4. 1. ) where we meet 
with the following passages ; 
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qftftrwmT®} g»if^«Tcfr flrcg^*T5^ 

5«'Trnft^ Ifrft# II II 

In this verse readers appreciate the Vyutpatti of the poet 
and do not denounce him for his lack of Pratibhii or i 

Page. 17. 

* [ I. 1. sffwit also in VII. ] 

11. 1-4. In this verse, the poet has exhibited both Pratibha 
and Vyutpatti, and Kfiia.sekhara thinks that the poet who 
possesses Ijoth tlie faculties, is the best. Here, the poet’s Vyutpatti 
of Nat ya can be discovered by referring to the definition of Danda- 
pada, a kind of dancing described in the Natyasastra and the 
Sahgitaratnakara, cf. Natya.sastra-( G.O.S. No. .30. ) 

^ f^r I 

and 4-14.3. 

trtHt^tqqftqifr ii 

Sangltaratmlkara 7-711. 

The Pratibha of the poet also i.s well exhibited here by his 
excellent description of the dance of the Devi in the most 
appropriate words. 

* [ 1. 20. also in Read irr3«qtY|[^. ] 

11. 20-24. Bhojadeva quoted this vcr.se in his Sarasvati- 
kanthabharana ( 2-09 ) to illustrate q^^=5rq^r. How the poet here 
zealously observes the methods of ^=ert may be gathered from the 
remarks of Bhojadeva : 

1. 25. In this verse, the author illustrates the skill of a poet 
in composing complete sentences only with nouns without using 
any verb. 


Page. 18. 

*[ 1. 11. ^ attributed to in ^r^fru^iku ; also in 
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I. n, Tho verso etc. is quoted by Bhojadovii in 

his Sarasvatikahthabharana ( 4-176 ). This verse is also found in 
the Suktiniuktilvali and is attributed to Trivikramabhatta. Blioja 
finds in tliis verse a variety of Parikaralaiikara while Rajasekliara 
quotes this verse to illustrate an Arthakavi. 

II. 15-19. In this verse ^ imTR; etc. is illustrated 

by repetition of two words in two different 

senses. In the verse STFcT etc. is illustrated. 

*[1.21. Read as i also in 

1. 20-25. Here gf%i indicates a beautiful ])rescntation of 
certain ideas. For an attractive presentation, poets must make 
use of tho (|uallty or gin known as Samadhi. This is considered by 
Dandin as the most important among tho Gunas. 

i-j'. 5'4; i 

^TJTsilsf^ II Kavyadavsa. 1-100. 

The two verses (juoted here to illustrate an indicate 

that is tho chief factor in Samadhi has been defined 

by Daijidin, Bhoja and others as i Bhoja, in the 

second verse etc. illustrates Samadhi. In these two verses 

such words as and iTrlrE^fi^, 313^^^, denote 

the quality known as Samadhi. 

Page. 1 9. 

*[ 11- 3. 7. IV. 5. ) ] 

1. 3. In this verse, the skill of a Rasakavi is illustrated. 
Here, a poet describes the beauty of tho river Tainraparni and its 
water which transforms itself into pearls and adorns the breasts 
of beautiful ladies. The poet thereby gives vent to his inner feeling 
of S'rngara. 

1. 7. 1 The word ‘Marga’ denotes here the Ritis 

etc. See Dapdin 1. 40. This verso represents the 
Vaidarbhi style which has been acknowledged by early writers 
as the best. 

*[1. 11 aifcfrrtwr 1-23. ] 

1.22. I The GauJas are generally called Paurasty as 

and their or style is knowm as tho Gaudiya style. Daijilin 
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in his Kfivjnidarsa uses this word to represent the Gstudas 

and calls their Riti as ( see 1-50. ) 

1. 23, ii^HTl^=author of a Mahakiivya. 

I. 24. 3T?qcTt=Samskrta or one of the Prakrta dialects. 

Page. 20. 

*[ 11. 5.-G. cf. §qr ^ ^ i 

ii ( ^rrir?. 1-14 ). 

?Tr i ^Tc^#E®3r»T^w I. 

and NcT^ ( 1-3-15 ); jtRt ( Ibid. 1-2-11 ). 
For the text of qwHr^rfsfR the commentator says as under: — 
%iVr iiilsvfgf 55rhTq: i 

?5J';qT grerPij^r^lr asraw ii 

q^rsqRjf ri[:(irw i 

3RT5T cTvf ii 

5?FEoq 1 

1%'if^: qRsfl^f?! II 

l>p. 20-21, For RfspTtqr'T and cf. grqg ( 3-2-14 ). 

sER5?'Tr4 I 

qftwrgg R ^jrgqjfrqR ii 
gfgr^Rurt ?ifcs?!jq?g5^ i 

^jr^r^rq: ii 

[I. 21. 1. 4. 3:q:l?ruT ^ q?;oig i 

cf. gq: qisjNi^JTTft^ftfq: I jrrq? 1-12. 

For qdqrqqrq; (f. sn'girgm^ i 

qqsq qqr ii ( qm? V-G2 ). ] 

II. 4-23. In three chapters 4-G, the author treats of 

and other subjects connected with it. Thus, naturally 
the topic of qi^fgw which is subordinate to the main subject 
of is introduced in the 5th chapter. After discussing 

the nature of Pratibha, Vyutpatti, and classification of poets, 
the author starts a discussion in order to determine the nature 
of the Kavyapaka, and records the opinions of earlier authorities 
on that point. Paka in poetry means ‘maturity’ and it originates 
from the constant practice of composing poems. Mahgala is 
of opinion that this maturity consists in the knowledge of nouns 
and verbs, obtained by constant hearing, and that this kind of 
knowledge is also called Vyutpatti. The Scaryas dift'er from 
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MaAgala and define Paka as tlic competency of a poet to select 
suitable words and to put them in appropriate places. This view 
of the Acaryas is also referred to and, as Rajasekhara states, 
rejected by Vilmana in his Kavyalahkarasiitra ( 1-8-15 ) wliorc ho 
calls this faculty of poets as To him is something 

different and ho defines this in the verse etc. ( Ibid, 1-3-15 ), 

Avantisundarl ridicules this view of the Vamanlyas, but extends 
the sphere of Pfika further to include the jn'opriot}^ of Guna, 
Alahkara, Riti, ideas, words and their senses in consonance 
with the Rasas. Rajasekhara definitely favours the view of 
Avantisundarl and quotes a well-known verse in its sup|)ort. This 
verso etc. is also quoted l)y Vamana in order to prove the 

suj)criority of the Vaidarbhl style, but not to characterise Iklka. 
This very Paka has licen dosignato<l by Anandavardhana and 
Ksemendra by the term of or “propriety’’ in their woiks. 

((See Dhvani. p. 115, and Aucityavicfiracarca. 1-8.) Vamana’s 
definition of Kavyapaka is given in the following verse: — 

qftirmJT ^ =71797^7% 11 

( .see 3-2-14. ) 


Page. 21. 


11. 3-9. Altogether nine varieties of Pfrka are recognized and 
these may be classified under the following three heads: — 

High. Middling. Low. 

^777Ri: 5r^7r^: ffrfH'^7r5R: 






Generally, later writers on poetics recognize only two Pfdcas 
sj5l7r and as the best, and again, among the two the former 

as superior to the latter. 


Adhyaya. VI. 

1, IG. I In this chapter, the author explains 

the nature of words and sentences and shows how they constitulo 
poetry. Both these topics relate to the main subject of 777177 ( 7 ^. 
In the two previous chapters, the faculty by which good woi'ds 
and sentences are distinguished from bad ones has been dealt with. 
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1. 17. I Grammar also is considered as one of the 

Smrtis because the grammarians distinguisli the correct words 
from their incorrect forms with the help of memoi’y ; and also 
because they think that by using correct words merit is obtained 
in tlie next world. As grammar is regarded one of the Smrtis 
from \ery early timeSj Jaimiui also discussed its validity on 
Dharma in his chaj)tcr on Smrtis dl. 1.3. {see Kumiirila’s 
Tantravartika on Jaimini 1-3-25 and the Paspasanhika of 
Patahjali’s IMahribluisya. ) 

I Etymological derivation and interpretation of the 
words are called is a glossary of words. 

I Words are of two kinds, namely, and 

1. 18. dl I According to the Naiyayikas is a word 
with a meaning while grammarians consider it as l 

means irjfd ( ) ; and five kinds of Vrtti are recognized. 

1. 22. 5TqTqq^qr-.=3Tcts?mqr: i 

This includes also qrfd which is knowm as fdTiq or 

is defined thus; — 

hrs fess q tdqftsg i 
qqqg q q% qq ii 

1. 23. q:#qqqdrqT; i This term applies to certain words in the 

group. As these words are responsible for certain peculiarities 
in the construction of sentences, they are grouped separately. 
Por the terra of Karmapravacaniya see Panini 1-4-83. 

Page. 22. 

!• 3. is attributed to Bhattamuktikalaf^a in the 

Kavikani'habharana 5th Samdhi. ] 

1. 3. The object in quoting this verse is two-fold ; 

first, to name the six compounds in one verse and secondly, to 
compose a humorous sentence with the help of the names of these 
compounds. This verso is attributed by Ksemendra to Bhatta- 
muktikalasa who is also known as the great-grand-father of the poet 
Bilhapa the author of the Vikramahkadcvacarita {See. 18. 75). 
The reading of this verse in the Kavikanthabharana is as follows: 

HytPl gt =?, etc. The reading preferred here: 
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=^r gf ?l ^ utc. is from the B. Ms. and the meaning 
of the verse will be this: — The house-holder says that though 
his family consists only of two members and a couple of cows, 
there is no reduction in household expenditure; he ashs his 
servant, thei’efore, to work more in order that his labour may 
enrich him with a good quantity of paddy. This idea is not 
brought out by any other reading of this verse now available. 

*[ 1. 12. cy. gq % 

^5^'Tr^R'JT 1 iTFd 1 f i i ft# i 

If 5iirrir i trftfiff^ir: ( ) ]. 

I. 17. etc. — Thc.se five kinds of word.s, when used in 

constructions according to special rules for their a[)plication, 
enrich the sentence. Here and in the next verse the word 3fR??fR 
denotes a sentence and it i.s not used in its usual signilicatiou 
of a verb. 

II. 21-25. Here, the author defines or sentence which 
according to him is an arrangement of words capable of conveying 
to others the desire of the composer. The followci's of Udbliaf a 
arc of opinion that sentences have three distinct functions in 
expressing their meanings. These three functions, iutereouncct the 
meanings of words or and this conmtction is known as 

The connecting links of the words are supplied by the case- 
terminations or raiThfis which are either present, or absent at the 
end of the words as required by kjama-sa rules. is a case- 

ending which is due to the presence of another noun ; such as the 
due to the combination of nouns ^f«f etc. is a 

case-ending which has direct connection only with the >'erb. 

*[ 1. 2G. No. 7. of the J. 

Page. 23. 

1. 1. The power, inherent in the words without case-endings 
as in a compound, to express the sense of the omitted case-termi- 
nations etc. is what is called here the S'akti. In this verse, there 
are six words in the compound and the}:’ retain the power 

of expressing with the meaning of one or the other of the 

six case-endings from fg;^fi-?rr to urmt. e. g. i4wr: i ?ac?r3: 

I RTSTf: ^fRictf: 4J1 I 

1. 5. In this verse also, the connecting case-terminations of the 
words etc. are supplied by the same words which retain 
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tlie power to espre.ss the meaning of the casc-sndings though they 
are absent in compound forms. 

Jl. 17-24. rr;«fPt?;rf^=t]ie noise produced by the churning of the 
sea. This variety of is called qr^rfc because verbs are 

here interrui)ted by nouns. The other variety known as is 

so called because verbs arc not so interrupted. The root of the 
verb mwftr in line 23 is not found in the of Panini. It may 

be, therefore, read as 


11. 25-27. Bhojadeva in hi.s S'rhgixrapraka,sa ( 3rd praka^a ) 
states the .same ten-fold division of sentences a.s found here and 
illustrates th(‘ dilferent varieties with the same verses as are quoted 
here. He also cnter.s into a very lengthy discussion whieli is mainly 
ba.sed on the two views held by the Acaryas and Yayavarlya as 
stated here. The Acaryas maintain that cannot be 

considered as one sentence when it includes several verbs, because 
one verb eonnccting some nouns constitutes a complete sentence. 
After advancing this view wf the Aeaiyas along with several 
authorities from Vararuci’.s Varttika, Bhoja, following in the foot- 
steps of Panini and Patahjali, iqi-held the view of Yayavarlya as 
correct and denouncctl the view of the Acaryas based on Vararuci's 
thcor 3 ^ Yay avart^ui holds that there may be one sentence with 
many verbs provided that all (.4’ theni arc connected with nouns, 
and })rovided that the imj)ort of the sentence is one. 


CJ. y'rngriraprakasa ; — 






After advancing thi.s theoiy with several authorities, Bhoja- 
deva concludes thus; — 


vrfrw.rtR R i^^TPtr; i 

RRrri[f'^s?f5(ctrR ?iir% irRrftvfrfnf^q; i 

Page. 24. 

1. 2. Cf. Ibid — i 
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1. 9. cy. Ibid — % ^ i^E^55ra^l5Jt%55zflsT^55i: 11 

*[ 1. 10. =er:^?T also ill ] 

1. 12. See S'nigarapraka^a for the other example;— 
?nJT5iraT5[?i?'T5ff ^ i 

1. 13. TP5lt=a car drawn by oxen. 

]. 17. Construe as and qx|ru:=W ’^9? ^ru: ii 

I^ft2^^='a ball’ used in play. 

1. 18. In this verse the verbal form ¥[^g should be added to 
complete the sentence, 

*[ 1. 20. 3Tfiig% ufir. ( II. 45. ) ] 

*1 1. 24. occurs also in ] 

*[ 1. 26. ^ 1 (■/> sin^iR^^ct^ih 

i5rs^r’44l: I 1-1-1. 

3irr5!f R=4Rc45wr:iifw355r?5u; i 

II II Contrast with 

this the later developments in the definition of | 

1- 26. After explaining the author concludes the 

topic and declares the I'csult. A Kavya, according to llaja- 
^ekhara, is nothing but a sentence liaving Gunas and Alahkaras. 
All early authors on jioctics from Bhamaha onwards have attached 
equal importance to both the words and their meanings, in the 
composition of a Kavya. Bajasekhara differs from them and holds 
that words alone are important in the constitution of the 
Kavya. In this connection the definitions of Visvanatha and 
Jaganniithapantlita arc noteworthy ; because they also hold that 
sentences alone are the chief constituents of a Kavya. Cf. 

( Sahityadarpana ) and 
( Rasagahgadhara. ) 

1. 27. Here Bajasekhara elaborately discusses the point 
raised by Vamana in his first siitra He records 

all the arguments adduced by previous authorities for or 
against the view above stated. Three arguments have been 
advanced in this connection by those who wanted to denounce the 
merits of, and to state the disadvantages in the study of, the 
Kavyas. These arguments are: first, that Kavyas should not be 
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taught to any one because tlicy contain several untrue statements; 
secondly, because they encourage immoral practices; and thirdly, 
because they give teachings on indecent practices. In support of 
these three arguments they quoted several examples from the 
Kavyas. Kiijasekhara refuted all these hostile views on the 
Kfivya and proved that the study of Kavya is irreproachable in 
every v'ay because of its special merits. 

Page. 25 

11. 1-4. #iJr;=molsture. Here tlie poet has employed the 
figure of s])eech known as in describing the fame of 

a king. 

11. 5-9. Here also is employed in describing the 

army of a king. The word qTUT^UT^ is also used by Yamana. ( See 
Kavyrdahkarasutra 1-3-23. ) 

II. 10-14. The words and are used hereto indicate 
the imperfection of qrar and in stating real facts. The word 
should be pronounced with the qqf (intonation) which indicates 
interrogation. 

1. 15. The reading in this line is defective in all MfSS- It 
may be emended as : — 

• [ h 1 7. sftq'iqr. tTu^?r5ir^>3T 7-1 5-2. ( 33-3 ) 15-19.] 

I. 17. This rk occurs in the where Indra advises 

Rohita, the son of Hari.scandra to wander again in the jungle, and 
this the boy actually did. This rk is in eulogy of tJio wanderer. 

Here wandering is praised in order that Rohita may be 
tempted to accept this novel career. It is, therefore, called 
which may contain untrue statements also. 

II. 19-22. This is also another which praises grammar 

as superior even to Vedas. In this connection the Vedic view of 
Arthavada is noteworthy. Vedic scholars are inclined to think 
that the chief object of is only to praise the action prescribed 
in the form of or in order to attract the performer ; and, 
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therefore, it dees not matter if the Arthavada contained some 
untrue statements also. 

11. 23-24. This verse is quoted by Patafijali in his Malifi- 
blias}^ ( Paspasanhika ) to show the utility <jf studying 
grammar. The commentator Kaiyata, however, attributes the 
authorsliip of this verse to Katyayana. cf. 

''[ pp. 25-26. 1.16. Prom T^Wr. ] 

Page. 26. 

11. 1-16. All these lines are quoted here from the Alahabbasya 
of Patafijali, under the name Gouardlya, Here, it is said that 
one who speaks in words, whitdi are grammatically correct, enjoys 
success in the next world, while the other avIioso speech is un- 
grammatical is contaminated or polluted. The sentence 
which is found in the Mahabhasya after the words 
51^ is omitted here. In the verse etc. a question 

is asked : If ordinarily wine cannot bring heaven to those who 
drink it, how can it do so when drunk in Sautramaniyaga ? This 
is one of the arguments advanced by atheists to challenge the 
testimony of the orthodox. Bead ’(I'T: i 

11. 17-18. ^[g'Jirgu’T. also in J Also quoted in 

S'n'igaraprakasa. 

1. 19. On moral grounds also the Kavya is injurious and 
should bo discarded. 

1. 20. Read Tliis verse is attributed to Vijjrdi.a 

in the Saduktikarnamita, and it is also recorded in the Subhiisita- 
bhandagara under the heading The reading in the 8rd 

qTc[ also is found there as which is better fitted than the 

reading armuir found in the text. 

1. 25. A similar explanation is given by Vatsyayana while 
concluding the chafder on of the Kamasfitra where 

immoral practices are described. 

cf. 1 
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Yif^5Fc^si^t’Tn»rrJTTr3TRi5j i 

ii n't ii 

51^ 5T T^t^t 5I4 II II 

Karaasutra. 5. G. 2. 


Page. 27. 

*[ 5Er5Jrn^??t. No. 171 of ^ri’rrr^^ i ^j^rrafr. No. IGI of gvfrf^msri^, 
attributed to i 

cf. gfScT ^ TT'^ q;#.?qi5gT^ f ^ wife I 

^r; fe’T'di ^ rrmif^ ^ ¥>fe %^rii ii 

l-‘iG ] 

11. ,‘!-4. In addition to tln.'^, the .stateinents of DaaJin 
( KfivyadarRa 1-5 ) Blifunaha ( .1. G-S ) and Itudrata ( 1, 4-lG ) 
may be noted. 

I. 19. iffe^;=window. 

II. 27-28. Yayavariya holds that if this kind of description is 
a taboo in the Kavyas, the objection will hold good even in the 
case of the Vedas and the S'astrus the study of which in ccmsc- 
quenco should be abandoned. 

Page. 28. 

*[ 1. 2. ?ir *r Iwfvl JT^^rnr: i 

dwr gsKjifioii^Rrfwr ii 

1. ti. 'j. 

1. '<f. 1. ] 

1. 4. S'rhgarapraka.^a of Bhoja reads spPr*T’lW wtt: instead of 
wn: I 


Adhyaya VII. 

1. 10. or settling the reading is taken up after the 

according to the list of subjects given in the first 
chapter. This order seems logical inasmuch as instructions on 
the reading of sentences are given after indicating their nature in 
previous chapters. 
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II. Il-IT’. Sentences are again classified here according to the 
Beet to which the speaker belongs, suc]\ as the or or 
This classification should he known by the reader as it is a part 
of his education. Raja.'^ekhara, in writing this chapter, seems 
to have drawn his information mainly from the Vayupurana. 
Bana, in his Harsacarita and Kadambari mentions this Purajjia, 
and tlie Sarasvateya cult wliieh is inculcated in tlio Tfarsacarita 
and the Kavyanumruisa, is chiefly derived from the same; Parana. 
Rajai^ckhara in his description of the five kinds of speech also 
seems to bo indel)tod to the Vayu and other Puranaa. This group 
is named as Bi'fihma and is divided info five classes: KrRg?, 
err^, srrfisE and This classification actually appears in the 

Vayupurana ( chapter ft) ), though the definitions and illustrations 
of these five kinds of speecli are not found in it. Through this 
classification, Raja:^ekhara seeks to trace the origin and develop- 
ment of human speech. 

11. 19-2-3. Here two kinds of speech and arc differ- 
entiated. The first is or the primitive speech in wliich 

neither the ideas follow in their logical sequence, nor tlie language 
appears to be refined, though it is able to express all objects, and 
even go so far as to describe the methods leading to salvation. 
Svayamhliii is supposed to bo the originator of two kinds of 
speech, one in the form of the Vedas is the earlier, while the other 
known as or the jjrirnitivo s|)eceh is the later. The 

speech is more refined than the and in it both the logical 

sequence and skill in composition are noticeable. 

Page 20. 

I. 1. Thn next stage of development is represented by the 
speecli attributed to the Rsis. In this speech sentences have more 
nouns and case-terminations than those previously described, and 
their import finds a ready expression. But this speech is invaria- 
bly connected with some Mantras. 

1. 3. The next stage in linguistic development is represented 
by the speech of the Rsilcas in which there is a great volume of 
short sentences full of Nipatas without any case-terminations. 
But in this speech there is frequent use of words found only in 
the Vedas. 

1. 5 The fifth or the last stage is represented by the speech 
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to tl,c Ks , Thisk Miclt ~h^ 
fi/j/eh awnot be dcHniicly sep^iraU d, and therefore, 
the import of the sontencos becomes doubtful, thus making their 

meanings oliscuro. In this speech, there may ho fofJUOUt US6 of 
Yainaka, Amipnisa and other S'abdacitras^ S'losa, etc. 

II. 8-15. After explaining the ditl'orent .stages of human 
speech, Kajci.<ekhara proceeds to characterise tlie various grades of 
development in divine speech which seem to be purely imaginary 
and fanciful. The creator in the beginning of creation taught 
a language to his G4 disciples Hrabma and otliers, and this speech 
was kiuiwn as the Prirann svara or Divj%'i. This speech was 
adopted by the different grades of divine beings and ju'actised 
according to their capabilities. The Pisacas and Apsarasas are 
represented to be using tlie Divya language in their lands, but 
they are nevertheless allowed in the Sanskrit drama the use of two 
other languages namely, t.he and tlie iiT'?^»Tl’Tr respectively. 

1. IG. The original language or which is spoken 

by divine beings is divided into four different classes, representing 
the four styles of writing: etc. Yoginls are probably the 

female attendants of S'iva or lJurga and their language is here 
represented by the word The female Juagicians, such 

as Kamandaki, Kajirdakunilala etc, described, for instance, in the 
MiilaUniadhava may also be rc[>resented by the W0)‘d Yoginl. It 
is, however, notewoj'thy that these four .sjw'echos generally resemble 
the four Patis ui^tq-r, TWidt and ?5[fl^rr respectively. 

*[ 1. 20. found in and ] 

Page. 30. 

I. 1 5. 3ildl-55t'T'>T=mirror of .saints. Best saints also obtain the 
know ledge of their own self in His presence. 


Page. 31. 

11. 1-4. The main headings under which language is divided, 
are three; Bifilima, S'aiva and Vaisnava. Under Brahma speech 
are included the dialects of the Bsis and their followers, while 
under S'aiva are mentioned the dialects known as Parame^vara 
or Divya. Now, the dialect comiiig under the Vaisnava or the 
Manusa form of speech is dealt with. This form of speech 
is chiefly needed for poets of classical literature. Though Kaja^ 
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i^ekhara is primarily concerned only with this third variety of speech, 
he mentions neverthek^ss the lirst two kinds of speech, namely, 
the dialects of the j^i’iinitive saj^es and divine beings, because he 
wanted to show the diffcnjnt stages of linguistic development and 
also because these arc employed by dramatists in their dramas. 

*[ 11, 5-25. cf. Hr I ^rHH. 1.2.17. 

etc. cf. 

sTHFciTarffiHJisnHt ^rjrsTH'Tjfe; ii 

2-16. 

(/. also q i qrsHHrTi'^ i hhf 

•irevi#: ^rf : I H HJrl^l% i 3'^*jfi5Hf?5iirvr^ i 

Hr 5HPJHT 3'^Hr't H'TRlJrHHlfH^r II 

Hr H finr — nr^rg r r^H?:r|'r h t Hr^^qHi Hr^r|f!HH'?:r|-cqiH i iiHrrgr^Hr^t 

nri^: H%HH^;rr*?; h nr?^ rrHT'JrH%H 

Hr^BriH, I HfirHflH ktn^ifu i n^gunr grr'^rf r nr^^ hhhhh i nr h acF^rHHsrf^- 

«flH% 1 l^Rrsl^HHt^ H HHHHTH tTcTTHdlH^ 11 iHH-^^TSJfrgHrHH V. 

HT^rfi and ^^r^Frir cf. i nr^if \ 

Hr^rl^ I Hr2ST5rrr^ chapt. 17; also HtHr^fi^osrHHn 2-56. 

IV. I. ] 

11, 5-8. Vamana mentioned three Eilis. But liudrata who 
flourished later added a fourth and called it Latlya, After him 
came Kaja^ekhara who, though conversant with Kudrata’s view, 
did not accept the Latiya Riti, but followed Vamana in 
this respect. The reason why Rajasekhara ignored the view of 
Rudra^a seems to be that he did not see any necessity of acknow- 
ledging a separate Riti beyond Paficrdi, probably because the 
definition of Rudrata which is given below, did not convince him 
of the necessity. 

f|%q^r qrgrdt nr^lHr q?r hh m nract i 

( K. A. 2- 5. ) 

The three Ritis and the diflerent Kiikus form parts of instruc- 
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tion on readinc'. The reader should observe tliese Ritis with 
proper intonations on the Kakus while reading poetry, so that the 
meaning may be readily understood by the listener. 

I. 10. Ivakuvaki'okti is one of the S'abdalahkaras according 
to Rudrata. YayavarTya disagrees with him, but follows the 
definition of Anandavardhana who seems to think that Kaku is a 
variety of intonation which serves to bring out only that sense of a 
passage, intended by the authors to convey, and no other. 
(For further information, see pp. 212-213 of Dhvanyaloka and 
Locana ). 

1. 15. Again, a sentence may be used with two varieties of 
Kfiku, namely and In such cases the question 

raised by the first Ivaku will be answci’cd by the second. The 
verse k ^^'€1 etc. is an exaiiiple of this kind. Here, a Nfiyika 
rejdies to her fiiend who had })ut a (juestion as to whether her 
lover could be made sympatlietic towards her by the Huti whom 
she had sent. The reply of the Nayika is with and, 

therefore, is qT'T[|f . is denoted by t he which bears an 

express censure on the Duti who bad become faithless to her. 

The same verse may also denote and, therefore, become 
Vidhi is indicateil in the .sense that in case the Duti 
faithfully carries out her wishes the Nayaka will certainly be 
drawn towards her ( Nayika ). 

1. 18. NVfiiur I The verse nff: etc. is found in the Bala- 

ramayana of Rajas'ekhara ( 3. 2 ). This verse may be interjireted 
with two kinds of KfdiU, namely, nw and thus making it both 
and In this verse an eagle tells his wife that 

those days when Havana was everyAvhere successful are gone, 
and that evil days have dawned on him so that his enemies are 
crowned with success. Here two diflerent intonations on the part 
of the .speaker on the words nff: and will indicate both a 

question and its answer. 

1. 21. etc. — The third and last variety of Kaku is 

illustrated in the verso etc. Each pada of this verse will 

be read dili’erently with two Ktlkus denoting doubt and decision, 
and thus make the sentence both and i 

1. 20. These three Ktikus each with two varieties are invariably 
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connected with one another. Thca’c arc, besides, other varieties of 
Kfiku but they may occur without any definite relation amongst 
themselves. 

Page. 32. 

*[ 1 . 1 . 1-12 ]. 

11. 1-4. The first three line.s in tliis verse have the Kaku 
denoting while the la.st line indicates arg^T^r. It may be 

noted here that the two ideas expressed by the two Kilkus are 
not interdependent. 

*[ 1. 5. 1-15 ]. 

11. 5-8. Here llist three lints have tlu; Iviku by which 

the real intention of the sjieaker i.s rco tuled, though it is quite 
contrary to the sense expressed by the lines. Tiie Kfiku denoting 
is found in the last line^ and here also in reality, the speaker 
does not intend to have as he says. 

11. 10-15. This is a verse with three kinds of Kfiku. Here 
each lino contains three Kfikus, neinely, and arg^iTt* 

The words have the Kaku of sit ftfES etc. have 

the Kfiku, while the whole line must be read in a way so as 

to show 3Tggt=^?r of the speaker-. 

*[ 1. 14. ^=E3lcTr (fetltt. 9-39 ). J 

11. 14-17. In this verse four kinds of Kfiku are expressed. 
They are quite ditlerent from one another and have intonations 
on four small sentences contained in this verse. By these 
four Kakus and are expressed in the four 

sentences, one following the other in sequence. 

11. 18-19. For the continuation and context of the verse 
etc. see Kirutarjuniya 9-40. 

J? wr. ra% jtr: i 

The diflferent varieties of Kaku with the same illustrations are 
also found in the S’rhgfiraprakfisa of Bhojadeva ( Praka^a VII ) 
and in the Bhfivapraka^ana of S'aradatanaya ( GOS. ed. p. 14G. ). 
both of whom seem to have drawn their information on Kakus 
from the present work. 
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1. 20. Tho turilmr ])ort,ion of tliis chapter shows the impor- 
tance of tlio know !( (li^c of Kaku for a clever reader. 

1. 2,1. < 3 x^^!R^f■lT^T^f=hi^tr ionics t)f Satlvlka and Ahgika. 

]. 23. The accents in Vcdic MantiTis, and clianocd accents in 
compound words for tlic purpose of o)»taining different connotations 
from the same rvojals, according to the rules of grammar, may be 
called tlic .Kiiluis of the S'fistras. 

I. 25. TJie Kaku not only reveals a different sense from the 
ordinary meaning of tlic ^Yords, hnf also trains the reader in 
histrionics in order to enable him to express the different senses 
convoyed by the words. 

II. 20-27. H cie praises tbo poet or the reader 

who is able to use appropriate Kiikus either in his poetry 
or in readiiu^b J]ut AnanfiavardhaiiM is, however, inclined to 
charaeterize such Kav\ a as inferior or bocauso in this 

K uvya the suggoided ideas ai'e exprcs,si:d by the Kiiku. {see 
Dhvani pp. 212-213). Tln! .suhsta.nce of Dlivuni is held by 
Anandavardhaiia as ilie bc.st form of poetry ; but this theory of 
Dhvani is not recognized by Kajasekbara in spite of the fact that 
the theory wa.s well-known in the field of literary criticism even 
befoi'e the 9th century A. D, 

Page. 33. 

*[_ For the and qr^yir cy'i chaj). 17. ] 

11. 1-2. Mei •c it is said that mastery in tlie art of reading 
Kavya can be obtained only by those persons who are highly 
cultured. The author even goes furtlier and states that the art 
of composing jioetiy appears to be quite easy when compared to its 
reading. 

11. 3.-4. lake the art of .singing, the art of correct reading is 
not obtained in one birth, but it i,s the result of experience in 
many previous births. 

11. 7-8. Here is given an aeeount of the different intonations 
for reading diihrent types ol poetry. 

1 The ])ortion of pootiy where the Guna is found. 
Dondhi defines nifvT as afer-fiT,. 
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I is the r)])|)oso!l to tlio ’jori'?, and it is 

defined by Dandin as Wliile reading tliis kind of 

poetry the intonation should ho of the vari(!ty, 

11. 9-12. In these two verses an account has h'oen given of 
ffood and bad forms of reading. 

*[1.15. sjsTf sqmd fiHi'id in Panini’s and Yfijuavalkya’s 

S'ik§a9 ; ] 

11. 25-28. Fro)n here onw'ards llrijasekhara gives tlio different 
methods einploj'cd for reading the Kfivya by men Indonging 
to different countiics of India. Tlie [leojilc who reside in the 
countries east of Ijcnares, read San.skrit wadi init their reading of 
Prakrta is very bad. 

*[1.27. quoted in 2-1 1. 

»if%3 r(i?rTr4tl%f4 n i ] 

Page. 34. 

11. 1-2. He .■re also the reailing of th.o G;uiilas meets with 
unfavourable criticism as it dijos not conform to any of tl'O rules of 
reading. The I'eadimj' tfl: is su'jg! st( d here instrnd of yiit owing 
to the nature of the adjee-tives otc.; the word ^nT^r is 

to he taken here to mean somctlung belonging to a. Ib-rihmana. 

11. 3-4. Kainatas arc ciitiei/.od here as they are always fond 
of u-sing the letter 'ta' everywhere without [)aying any attention to 
the Rasa or Riti or (Tuna in the poetry tiny read. 

11. 5-6. cp[ojfTi?ft;=:knowiiig that it is poetiy. 

The reading of the Diavidas is said to he always accompanied 
with music whether tJioy ivad poetry or prose or Campfi. 

*[1.7. 

3isr: ai^d crfgq: i 

y%r: II II. 13. 

<f. t%55 ^rirei^ g?frf fefig 

m ?il5iqiirrafrrft^r t 

^rffq^ q-e( 5ri^q-dKJ?qi^d 11^^- 

cvf.ihg^pfJT. ii Ihld. II. f u. 

ur’Tsi^raql’Tr: i 
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3TR5^r: ^^5?R»J=T¥l7Nr 

sjt g- ^rtvrMf^Nnir: II p. 51, 

and also f^lr: ijs^i f^sjR: 3ff^j|g^r: arf;^3^i: 

^^•TRrft'g 5TR*'TfraTr3rf^iTf^f^- 

R35;r n -R- ii ^rtwrot. 1-11. ] 

II. 7-10, In ill* . so two v> rsos, iiui inoiluids of reading 
employed by the people iH'Ionging to (he eoiintrios and 5Ror 

are stated. All these countries are .situated in the we.stcrn part of 
India, For 3RW country sc<‘ page 04-4 of the KiTvyarnimamsa. 

RajaAdihara i.s inclined to bdievo that the peojile of the Lata 
country hated Sanski it as they wta e great lovers of Pialkrta. This 
is borne out by the f|Uotati()ns above cited, and i.s probably one of 
the rea.sons which led him to disregard the existence of a .separate 
Riti described as ]./a 1 i 3 ’rt. by Rudrata (see p. 31-G of the 
Kav^aamTinfimsa ). 

According to Rajasekliara the people of Saura.stra and Travana 
were lovers of the apt^^r language, and whih' reading San, skrit they 
adopted the same inctliod as emjdoyed in reading their own dialect. 

11. 11-14. Here the Kashmirian poets are praised for their 
excellence in the art of reading. It is also said that some poets in 
the eastern side of Kashmir oiiijiloy a na.sal tone while reading, 

11. lo'-lR. In tliis vci'se the reading of the Pfinca-la poets is 
characterized as tlic br.st, liccausc tlicir tone i.s best suited to 
different Riti.s in poctiy and po.sso.sscs all the Gunas required for 
reading. In their reading all k t tars are chaaily ])ronoutioed and 
pro|)ei‘l 3 ' punctuated. 

11.19-20. Translate;— 

Onlj^ Vit as and S'akara.s ai’o allowed to uso the letters and ^ 
frequently in their speeches, but not the good readers of poetry. 


Adhyaya VIII. 

Page. 35. 

cf. 3#'^ R I ^3:; i 1 -3. et, seq. 

^'4T: I 

gl%: U WJT5 1-9. 
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Most of this cbaptc:r is ((uotod in Heinacandra’s Kavyanus'a- 
sana-vivel(?i and Vagbliata’s Kavyanusasana. Not quite of this but 
of cU similar typo, arc tlie various Parioayas in the fifth Sandhi of 
the Kavikaniiialdiarana. Ylnayacandra in ins mentions 

( the quotation is the same 
as one in t he Kavyanumansa, h ^winq-fffo ) ( quotation is 

the same as in tlio Kavyamlmansa, 3'4f 5^1% ). »TTTHaft=5rJr, YFfm- 

3n?Tr^fHTit=Et3?, g^w-T'JTTft=5r?r, 

WTft^Er^i, 

km'-'jkw-l, SilT^qftRJT, »iqr':55;Twqft?I3I, gTW!?'3iqft^5T. 1 

II. 1-5. 5{7[5Jr[!jqrH^!: I 

The sources of the theme of poetry are detailed in thi.s cdiapter 
according to the classification schenio given by the author in the 
fii'st cliapter. The faculty of discovering an appropriate tiieine 
for [lootry aftir examining these sources is called Vyutpatti, and 
this has ah'cady been dealt ivith in the fifth chapter. The early 
writers on poctic.s mentioned these sources as qjsqTf or limbs of 
poetry, and they advise tlio poets to be t-nfliciently conversant 
with lliem. But this list of 12 or IG sources adopted b}^ Kaja^e- 
khara is not found in any of the earlier works. Among the lists 
given in the early treatises, the list of Vfunana seems to bo fairly 
exhaustive and to the [mint ( .w; 1,3,1-20). Budrata’s list is 
almost similar to that of Bhfimaha ( 1-9 ) and is given below : — 

(K. A. 1-18.) 

Budrata holds that there is nothing in the world of words or 
things which cannot be made use of in poetry, and, therefore, 
the poet must be convei’sant with all varieties of subjects. 
Kudrata says: — 

H q'vtisJTTf ii 

( K. A. 1-19. ) 

On this point compare Bhatnaha: — 

H H H HT ^?5r I 

»Tftt HfFY n 


( K. A. ,5-4. ) 
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Also Bharata’s Natya^astra : 

rRi: If WciL ? ?fr i^?rr jt w i 

^ ?r 2ft>it JT ii 1-117. 

But Dandin in his Kavyadarsa condensed the same idea in a 
remarkably shoit sentence: gd ^ i 1-103, 

Later writers on poetics, such as Ahhinavagupta, Mammata 
and others followed the same list and illustrated each point in the 
same way as Rajusekliara did. ( See commentary of Abhinava- 
gupta on the above verse of Bharata ( G .O.S. ed. p. 42 ) and the 
Kavyaprakasa 1-3 ). 

*[1. 6. (JiRTTiT. 5-1-2) 

1. 11. Cf iT^sTRiqvitcnkq^ XII. 2 ; 

I. 15. 89.] 

II. 17. Construe and translate : — 5 t4 ^JT; ^4: A 

4^=thi.s entire group of j)eople who profess to know the Vedas 
acknowledge him who is the embodiment of the three Vedas: 

*[1. 24. jfq=Eij IV. 17.) Cf. qif^rETJJTT 1 

c^rg[(^5f^5rr i II.] 

11. 22-25. In this verse quoted from the Vikramorva^iya, 
the king Pururavas requests a swan to return his beloved 3#^ as 
it had misappropriated her graceful gait of walking. To accuse 
the swan with a charge of the theft of his beloved, Kalidasa quotes 
Narada where it is said that a person can be charged with the theft 
of the whole property when a portion of the stolen property is 
actually found in his possession. 

Cf 5T«(rss? JTR^: — 3T4w«nfh3%Ji utsrsqrtRrfiTHi i 

(J luaitavahana’s Vyavaharamatrka: Memoirs of A.S.B. p. 31 1.) 

5T 5rr?Rrql4^fT: \\ 

( Yajilavalkya. — Vyavaharakaijda 20.) 

II Gautamasmrti. 
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Page. 36. 

*[ 1. 1. ST *Er 34-18 ). 

1.3. JT^. XII. 36. The first half reads as: 

TTiRt ti 

1. 7. from arfirsTiw i ] 

1. 7. Cf. Vayupurana. eliapter. 67. : — 

^r%»frar: ^TI^TST: I 
“TPrr siwm i 

TT^ STTfig^r^r^ : il” 

[1.9. TT 53:jftrai: ( 1-46.) 

I. 21. ^nsnsJiHn^ (quoted anonymously in 
(No. 270 ). ] 

II. 19-24. surmi^^f include.s, according- to Rajasekhara, not 

only the three Vedic schools of philosophy but also the other 
heterodox schools, such as the Bauddha, Arhuta and Lokayata 
which are taken as 'j^TO^on p. 4. 1. 17 of this work. ThcMimaihsa 
has been separated from Tarkas on the ground that this school 
does not adduce any argument against the injuncti(nLs ol' the 
Vedas, while the Tarkas attribute greati'r importance to rational 
arguments than to Vedic injunctions. The word Mimilmsa also 
means or in other words, discussions conducted on the 

assumption that the Vedas are of superior authority while 
decisions arrived at by mere arguments are called Tarkas. Hence 
^JTTUI and ui are classified as difi’erent Pramanas. Mimamsakas 
believe that a word at first means an entity in general and the 
particular thing meant by the speaker is understood only when 
it is connected with the meanings of other words in the same 
sentence. See Jaimini’s Sutra i 1-3-33. Here 

is taken as or which each noun signifies. See, 

Kumarila’s definition of 

?TrTTR4 cW II ^ II 

=5r 5r5^»Tl=^rT:ii i 

II V II 

S'lokavarttiktx — Xkrtivada. 

sec also — 

5rR% II 

Ibid, Sarnbandhak^epavada. 
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Amonsf the Mmiruh«ikas, Iho followers of Kumiirila arc called 
because they hold that a word in a sentence is 
(•apal)Ie only of expressing its nioaniny, while its connection Avith 
the meaning' (d’ otlier w<jrd.s is decided on seeing the nature of otliei’ 
words in the same sentence. But the Pifibhakara school of 
Mimfiiitsa believes in and holds that the meaning of 

each word is oi' eonnec^ted Avith otliers. According to 

this school also 5Tf^snT?TrtTrR is the cxpj'essed meaning of tlic word, 
wliilc, is tlu' meaning derived !>y its connection Avitli 

other AVords. 

Page. 37. 

"[1.1. JiTOT ( rftfTI 2-1 C). ) 

11. l-G. The Sfuikhvas arc called Satkarvavadins while the 
Xai^’ayikas call themselves as Asatkaryavildins, and the two 
schoids arc, therefore, opposed to each other. The tlrrory of 
is that the eflect pn'oduced by a. cause is not (mtircly 
different from the cause, aval that the elltad. also ahvays exists in 
the cause. Similarly, the cause of an ell'cct d(.)Ps not entirely 
disapjiear after the production of the ellcet, hut it exists in the form 
of that effect. This lutiy be illustrated by the instance of gold and 
golden ornaments. 

•riT'T—a thing tlial does not exist cannot be produced. 

T^?r nvr:=tbe existing one ( cause ) does not perish 
( after producing the effect ). 

In the verse tt% etc. the same theory is illustrated on the 
analogy of the earth and earthen vessels, tlius showing that the 
effects are not different from the cause which in this case is earth. 

"[ 1 . ^ 5 ). ] 

11. 7-12. For Bfijasekhara’s conception of the existence of 
Isvara and his creation of the world, see Nyayasutra of Gautama 
4. 1. lff-21, Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara on these sutras, 
Nyayamahjari of Jayantabhatta pp. 190-204 and the Pras'asta- 
padabhasya on Kanadasutra pp. 48-49. Regarding the of 
Isvura, the following verse is quoted by Udayariaearya iii his 
Kusumaiijali fifth stabaka :• — 

rrtirar i 

ii 
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]]. 13-18, The Vijiiiluavriclius among the Bauddhas do not 
l)elieve in the existence of the ohjcctive world except the Vijuana. 
According to them, thercloro, words cannot denote any outward 
ohject, l/ut produce a inomentaiy effect and transmit the idea of 
the speaker to the minds of his heaiers. The view of llio Vijiuina- 
A’adins lias hocn clearly explained by ht'anlaraksita and Kainalasila, 
in their works Tattvasahgraha and its Pahjika ( ClOS. Kos, 30-31). 

gJT: ii 

Tattvasaiigraha. 2^ 290. 

Kamalasila t|Uotes a lino from an earlier work in support of 
this view. 


csrr|: — '3T!5rfar^^Tr 5r5?tsg»TPTq^ i’ 

Tattvasahgraha. p. 289. 

This view is illustrated hy the verso etc., in which the 
same words such as ?r ?r ir^Tflr etc., spoken by a lady at one time 
convey or denial, Avhile at another her acceptance, according 
to circumstances. 

11. 19-23, Lokiiyatikas or the atheists do not recognise the soul 
or Atman who ma}' enjoy the fruits of his action either in he.av(.‘n or 
in hell after death. They also hold that the Vijhfina or consci- 
ousne.s.s Ibund in living beings arises out of a combination of the 
five elements, in the same way as a few ingredients produce wine. 
This theory of the atheists akso is (juoted and refuted by SYiutarak- 
isita in the Tattvasahgraha. 

cf. 3T-4r ' 

ci5ir ii p. 520. 

:=those wlio meditate on the Supreme Being. 

11. 24-25. The soul, according to the Jains, is the doer and 
enjoyer of all actions and is of the same size as the bod}'. They 
also consider the futility of the body or Atman in ease the size of 
the soul is acknowledged as cither smaller or largt'r than that of 
the body. This is what is shown by an example in this verse. 
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Page. 38. 

]. 3. ?Tt(Tnt^srRL=‘ because it is fit for all kinds of cultured 
associations.’ The word Pfirsada may refer to the Vedic Sutra 
literature belonging to several parisads as well. The Prutis'akhya 
works are included in the Parsada literature. The w'ord generally 
means crrammatical ^Yorks affiliated to the Vedas. See Nirukta 
1. 17 and the Pratisakhya section of the History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature by Max Muller, (p. 68-70) 

II. 7-0. ^?i?j^gr=‘religious doctrines’. 

The terms wir, f^?rr, and refer to the diffc' 

rent tenets of the doctrine of the S'aivite.s. 

11. 10-13. That the Paiicaratra doctrines are based solely 
on the theory of the four Vyuhas of and 

is explained here in detail. 

^t^=the sufierings both mental and physical. 

11.14-17. The Mahayana School of l^uddbism enjoins that 
the Bodhisattva should have great compassion for the suffering 
humanity and should not leccive emancipation, though fully entitled 
to it, until the whole creation is delivered. Further, the Bodbisa- 
ttva is required to work continuously for the emanci])ation of living 
beings by sacrificing his own merits, and taking the consequence 
of all bad actions done by others on himself. This theory of the 
Mahayanists and the description of the heaven, which is 

above the ten Bhumis are the subject-matter of this verse 
etc. Kumiirilabliatta quotes the same verse in his Tantravarttika 
and attributes its origin to Buddha (Tantravarttika 1-3. 2.). 
The Hinayanists, on the other hand, possess no such compassion 
for the suffering humanity as Mahiiyanists do, and they desire 
emancipation only for themselves. In this verse the methods of a 
Mahayariist Bodhisattva are described. For further information on 
the two Yanas of the Buddhi.sts compare Tattvasahgraha : (p. 872.) 

^q'r wiq ^rrqjft ii 
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I. 18. three S'astras of Artha, Natya and 

Kama are mentioned here as of interest only to the royal personages, 
because it is only the kings who are able to practice, follow and 
appreciate the doctrines inculcated in these S'astras. 

*[ 1. 19. 1-24 ). ] 

II. 19-22. This verse of Raja^ekhara has also been quoted by 

Abhinavagupta in his Avhile commenting on the verse 

of Bharata ^ etc. see Abhinavabharati (G.O.S.No.36. p. 42.) 

For an explanation of this verse, compare the 
chapter of the Arthasastra of Kautilya. 

sitnRiqiit sjjRnr: i 
ftiTRr'TJr: 5R: I 

II etc. 

3TRr'l:=‘intention of declaring a war’. In this verse Raja- 
sekliara exhibits his special acquaintance with the Arthai^astra 
of Kautilya. 

11. 23-2G. This verse shows that the author was fully conver- 
sant with the contents of the Natya^astra ; for, he describes 
not only the dancing postures, but also explains such technical 
terms as etc. which pertain to the science of music. Cf. 

Natya^astra : 

l^qr: II 

31. 831. 


Page. 39. 

*[ 1. 2. 3T^ cf. 2.1.3, 9 and 13. ] 

I. 2. JT??^?i;=‘froin the Mandara mountain’ or ‘one wdth dissimilar 
conjugal affinity.’ 

?riT?:^:=‘from the war’ or ‘one with similar conjugal affinity'. 

II. 3-9. Poets are here advised to mix freely with common 
folk in order to be acquainted with their mode of life and expres- 
sion. The mode of life is generally recognized as of two varieties: 
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the cultured and the uncultured. TTow the uncultured folks behave 
and how tliey t'xjiress tliciuselves are treated in tliese two versos. 

^ 5 fe?T<^^=crackcil j>an. 

Here an uncultured woman talks to her lover rcgavdiin^ the 
chanced tvcatinont slic Avas cettincf from him of laic. The following 
may he cited in tills connection as a contrast to illustrate a refined 
address on the same suhject. 

uur g h^fRf ?:urii i 
pp-TfR feirTt 

jrJtrssH aiiTRr f ii 

In the second verse et.c. a popular modii of expression 

is illusti'atcd while deserihiny the days of the Phfdc-una month 
in Avhieli thincs such as etc. ai'e very commonly 

enjoyed hy the couni)’}’ folk. Sec the description of Henianta 
and S'isii’a on pp. 102-104 of this work. For the correctness 
of the word UT sci' notes on p. 2. 1. 0. 

11. 10-10, rrTr^3rrrjT;?T:=‘'pertaining to several groups of people’. 
— ‘pertaining only to a limited circle’. 

The verse etc. exhibits the knowledge of the poet 

concerning the topogi-aphy of South India where and JTf 

are common products of the land. 

In the second vc'vse the feelings of women of the Kuntala 
country in amorous sport.s are described, while the third gives au 
idea of the geographical peculiarities of the Ne[)al country. 

5fr?«r7')l^Tr?^=‘an avenue made up of a kind of fragrant trees’. 

*[ 1. 18. I ] 

11. 20-23. In this verso are de-scrihed the actions of a Nayika 
who wanted to put a stop to the conversation of her lover 
with her friends, in oixlcr to secure privacy; as also the action of 
her lady— friends who knew the Nayika’, s intention and left the 
jilace on the pica that tlicy were called by somebody outside. 

Page. 40. 

1. 7. The reading is adopted lioro as it is found in 

two Mss B and C. and w is changed into as it is required to 
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be construed with the word Tlio first half of the verse should, 
therefore, be construed as; w ji ^11%:, 3r4 ir Jrf^^TT^fTJr: 

According to the reading available in Ms A, however, the 
construction will be as follows 

( ^%: ) 3T«f^«rrn«i ( df ) ?r ?11%:, ( ) Jf ’t \ 

This construction also gives a good sense inasmuch as the 
3 t 4 and developed by a poet through his power of imagination 
and described in the last two verses, are the subject-matter 
of this S'loka. The only defect in this reading is that the two 
words and do not sound well. An emendation may be 

suggested giving a better sense as; — i 
?? I but this emendation is not sui>portcd by any of the 

Mss available. 

11. 9-13. A knowledge of different sciences and common 
practices is considered necessary for poets by later writers such as 
Ksemendra, Hcmacandra, Vagbhata and A^inayacandra who have 
included sevci'al varieties under the lieading of Prakirnaka. But 
Rajasekhara illustrates only four kinds of tliem and suggests several 
more worthy of being knowm by poets, saying: i 

On Hastii^iksa, for instance, tire verso etc. is quoted here 
as an illustration. Here the wclbknown liabit of elephants while 
bathing in the river is correctly observed in the description of 
Iravana’s throwing up water. 

*[ 1. 18. U HI- 7b. ) ] 

Page. 4 1 . 

*[ 1. 2. V"f. GO ) 

11. 1-5. These la.st four additional sources for the theme of 
poetry, introduced by Raja;?ekhara for the first time, are not 
referred to by any of the later writers, though the other twelve 
sources arc quoted sometimes with the same illustrations as given 
by our author. It is not, however, <?asy to surmise how these 
four principles etc. are considered as by 

Rajai^ekhara. But it is clear that Rajasekhara has shown by 
these four illustrations the four methods of description. 
is ‘the appropriate connection ( of things ) . 

11. G-9. ;ql^t^n:=the connection of a thing already descri- 
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bed as connected with others. In this verso the dust raised up 
by the march of an army is described as already connected with 
other thinffs such as and of Indra. This dust 

is said to have been mixed up with the water of the celestial 
Gances where the divine ladies are accustomed to take their bath. 

*[1. 10. (?TR. III. 8. ) ] 

11. 14-19. ^qlni^WT—chance due to connection. Imaginary 
and natural changes are described in these two versos one after 
the other. 

This verb is derived from the root <115. 11^ of 


Adhyaya IX- 
Page. 42. 

*[ Pages 42-44. 1.10. arc quoted by Hemacandra in his 

^FTS^gJiTFTJTT^SF. pp. 122-12-3.] 

11. 1-4. u': stands for or the theme of j)octry, Drau- 

hini’s view is cited here for the second time. For the other 
reference see noto.s on p. 2. 1. 24 of tlie jirescnt woi'k, means 

the activities of divine beings. 

11. 5-8. The first half may be construed thus ; 

klTfFl, ( d ) t’jnr dfirtHd I 

Kavyanuf^asanaviveka reads instead of ^wTJrr l 

*[ 1. 13. q-fd: ( UIW. 1. 1. ) ] 

Page. 43. 

11. 20-23. If the reading is adopted, avn# should 

be connected with usj%. The words q?i, spifc?, 

^fqr® etc. are the names of different serpents in the nether world. 
Many of the names are found in the Mahabharata ( Adiparva 
Adhyaya 35. ) seems to be the same as the father of S'au- 

khacuda, the serpent who was given protection by Jimutavahana, 
the hero of the drama, Nagananda. The subject matter of this 
verse also seems to be connected with the story recorded in the 
Nagananda. 

11. 24-27. This verso describes the conversation between 
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Kar^a and the serpent Asvasena. A^vasena who was an enemy 
of Arjuna entered the quiver of Kama without his knowledge in 
the form of a serpent-mouthed arrow. When once Kar^a failed 
to slay Arjuna with that arrow, the serpent Asvasena requested 
Karna to charge his bow with the same arrow again. But Karna 
refused. This last part of the episode is .stated in this verse. For 
further details see Mahal iharata Karna-Parva. 90. Out of the two 
words and 517^4 used as epithets of the serpent, the signifi- 

cance of the flr.st word is unknown, while the second sttcroI denotes 
that the serpents are devoid of ears. is Bhargava Parasu- 

rama and Karna is his disciple. 

Jill: I This shows tliat tlie arrows of the earth also are capable 
of achieving the same object as those of the nether regions. 

Page. 44. 

I. 1. etc. The four sub-divisions of the group 

referred to on page 4.2. 1. 9 are said to be ajiplicable in the case of 
the group also. 

II. 7-10. In this verse, events connected with persons belonging 
to the three worlds are described. For the story of Astika, the 
sage who jjrotected the serpents Taksaka and others from being 
destroyed in the sacrificial fire of king Janamejaya, see the Astlka- 
parva, a sub-section in the Adiparva of the Mahabharata. 

g|;(i5g;=shaking or moving. 

*[1. 13. ef. flrTH^TriW- 

Sandhi HI.)] 

11. 12-14. Followers of Udbhafa classify the subject matter of 
literature under two varieties: and and 

hold that the S'astric literature deals with the former, while the 
latter is the subject of kavya. Probably Udbhata must have 
expressed this view in his commentary on Bhamaha’s theoi’y as 
recorded by him in the two verses quoted below : 

Bhamaha’s Kavyalankara 5, 33-34. 

*[ 1. 17. ^ ( fUl?. VI. 36 ).] 
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11. 15-19. Three examples are given here to illustrate Ucl- 
bhata’s theory of but not of In the first two verses 

the colour of ether is described as blue like a blue lotus and like 
that of a sword, though really ether is devoid of any colour, 

^ I etc. The second half of Bhamaha’s verso 

( 5-3 1 ) is (juoted here as the third example. The readings 
or as found in the editions of the Bhamaha’s Kiivyalahkara 

may be read as which seems to be the correct reading. 

Here it is said that the water of all rivers is always the same and 
that the heavenly lights such as tlu' moon and the stars are wonder- 
fully fixed in their proper places. Followers cf Udbhaia hold that 
these descriptions arc because in reality ether has no 

colour and water of all rivers is not the sanio at all times and the 
heavenly bodies also arc not fixed in one place, and also because on 
scientific examination ether is found to be without any colour while 
the stars are also found moviny from jdacc to j)lace, 

11. 20-25. Yriyuvailya docs not aorcc with the view of Aud- 
bliatas because they hold that the Kilvyas only describe unreal 
aspects of things^ and this means that the Kavyas are valueless. 
He holds, therefore, that the authors of both fci’astras and Xavyas 
describe objects as olrsorved by them. 

Page. 45. 

11, 1-2. Following therulesof Vyakaranaand Alahkara^astras 
here tire simile l)etween the moon and swan, stars andXumudas, sky 
and water, cloud and mud, is given. This is a description of the 
moon which shines on a clear sky with stars but appears as a swan 
moving on the surface <jt a lake where there are many lotuses. 

*[1.8. Quoted in Hemacandra’s under 

fit it?t: ii 

m ii” p. 215.] 

11. 3-9. Aparajiti who seems, in all probability, to be a follower 
of the Rasa school of Bharata advises poets not to indulge in a 
lengthy description of the rising sun or the moon etc. because it 
is likely to obstruct a natural outflow of Rasas in the minds of the 
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audience or readers. Evidently this view of Aparujiti is to bo 
applied only to the drama, because the best poets such as Kalida‘-a, 
Bharavi, Magha and others, are found devoting some chaptej's iu 
their Kavyas for the lonotljy descriptions of such things, and also 
because the earlier writers on poetics such as Bhainaha and Dandiu 
have laid down rules on the same lines for Mahakfivyas. The word 
occuring in the two vei-ses of Apariijiti also denotes the 
lengthy desciiption of etc. is disallowed only in a 

particular class of poetry, namely the drama, and not in the Kavya 
as a whole. In fact, Aparajiti is to be identified with dlss as 
Heinacandra attribuies the second of these two citations definitely 
to bIs??. ( see Kavyanusasana p. 215 ) Lollala belonged to the 
llasa school and a comineidary on the Natyasasti'a is also atti’ibiitcd 
to him. {sec. Sangfiaratnilkara 1-1.19. and AJihinavabbarati. 
G.O.S. cd. ))p. 2GG and 27-1). 

11. 10-12. Yayavariya agrees with Aparajiti and adduces 
another reason in support of the same view tliat it is the method of 
ju'csentation only which is responsible in rousing up the different 
Kasas, and not the actual tilings that are so presciuted in the poetry. 
In order to prove this dictum he cites some versos where the 
authors of high pioetical skill are able to rouse up the different 
Rasas by means of excellent presentation of common-place happen- 
ings; whereas, inferior poets are unable to do so even though they 
may handle very sublime topics. 

*[ 1 . 23 . ^ 1 % 10 - 44 ). ] 

11. 13-26. Here the method adopted in describing the river 
Tarnrapar^i is such that the Rasa ofS'rhgara becomes immediately 
roused through the of the same Rasa. In the next two 

verses, similarly the Rasas S'rngara and Adbhuta are aroused with 
the help of the 

(tqlgsr—shores, 

'ft^^flr:=moon. 

Page. 46. 

,11. 1.-7. All Mss read: which ought to be road as 

anOTvir. This latter reading is more suited to the context and 
more in harmony with the subject matter of the verse cited below 
than the former. Raja^ekhara here makes an attempt to prove on 
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the principle of that the methods of poetical representation 

of things alone are responsible for rousing or obstructing the Rasas, 
but not the atcual topics described. He cites, in support, three 
verses and shows on the principle of that an able delineation 

of commonplace things such as mountain, river etc. is capable of 
rousing the Rasas. Again, on the principle of he wants 

to show that an inexperienced poet is unable to rouse the desired 
Rasa even by handling such delicate subject as the This 

context will not be supported by any otlier reading than 

as shown above. It will be evidmit that the reading 
is meant by the author himself wlien he concludes his 
arguments, saying : l 1. G. 

The poet, in this verse T^’Tirjon »Tr^: etc. describes the plight 
of a lover consorpicnt on tlie separation of bis beloved and attempts 
to delineate the Rut lie failed to achieve his object as 

bis poetical skill was i\ot up to the mark. This is ex])lained in the 
verse etc. whore the author concludes his arguments. The 

following explanation of the stanza Rqiif'jfr qy-ir; etc. will evidently 
show how the poet’s method of ropresenlatioii of 1 ^si55i:>t^SR failed 
to I'ouse the same Rasa. 

'‘Where can my mind tormented by the separation of my 
beloved ( ISayika) llnd happiness I Objects h(»th similar and dissi- 
milar to her, have failed to make it happ}-. The former failed 
because they could not give complete satisfaction, and the latter 
because my mind is always attached to nothing except her.” 

'■'t 1. 10 . For a. Jain grammarian, 

cf. Rr 5Tf^: i 

This is identical with the Jain grammarian 

The sloka is found in and ] 

11. 8-14. Aparajiti seems to think that poets should make use 
of such things alone as are which help in rousing the Rasa, 
and not those that are entirely devoid of Rasa. {see. p. 45 . 11 . 3 , 4 .) 
Rajasekhara’s view is somewhat modified when he says that there 
arc things both suited and unsuited to the Rasa hut they havo 
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nothing to do with the onji^ynicnt of lia.sa in the poetry^ because 
the poet’s skill in presentation alone is responsible for that enjoy- 
Tuent, The contentious of Kdjastjkhara and Aparajiti are ol;)jected 
to by the followers of or of Jainism. According to 

this theory there is no entity whicli is endowed witli only one form 
or quality. On this point, however, there is ipiitc a great deal of 
controversy among the philosophers of diflerent schools. For 
details see Tattvasahgraha ( (bO-S. Nos. dO and .‘31 ), Syildvada- 
pariksa pp. 486-.503. The Buddhists hold that one entity cannot 
have two qualities or forms. Brahmins attribute two or even more 
qualities while the Jains liold that an entity can have as many as 
seven of them ( ). Palyakirti, the Jain Grammarian, there- 
fore, objects to tlio view of Baja.sc-'khara and Aparajili, saying that 
the quality of an entity cannot be fixed as or otherwise; 

because the same thing my he in one, while it will he or 
in another. This is illusti'ated by the example of the moon 
in the verse w etc. 

11.15-21. Avantisundarl follows in the foot-steps of Palya- 
kirti, and thinks that especially in Kfnya the nature of things is not 
fixed; because, if i.he poet is clever ho is able to presold, the same 
thing in diftbrent forms to suit iliOei'cnt ctmtoxts. For instance, 
the same moon is described liy poets at one time as and at 

others as Buja.sckhara, however, ultimately agrees with 

the views of both JAilyaldrli and Avanatisundari. 

11. 22 - 2 G. For the sub-divi.sions of Kavya .s’ce Dhvan 3 adoka 
3 , 7. Ancient writers on Alaiikiira such as Bharaaha and Yamana, 
divide Kavyas into two either as and or as and 

respectively. See Bhamaha 1-18 and Yamana 1-3-27. 
Dandin, however, mentions several kinds of Ka\wa as etc; but 
he does not attempt to define them, as these do not possess any 
appreciable difference from the Huw-w. see Kav 3 ul.dar.sa 1-13. The 
or 5 ^ is only illustrated by Bhamaha thus: 

3ri%5r;5 (1-30.) 

But Gopendratippabhiipilla in his Kaniadhenu while commen- 
ting upon Varnana’s Kav 3 'rdahkarasutra ( 1-3-27) quoted a verse 
defining and attributes the same to Bhamaha. This verse, 

however, is not found in the present editions of Bliamaha’s Kavyul- 
lahkara. The verso in (}uestion is quoted below : — 
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WfrtJT— 

nsw 5^1#JTPJ3 ?55?r<irg^q^ i 

f|% g:n:3Tt f^iif: i 

Abhinavagupta in his comnieiitary on Dhvani (3-7,) however, 
gives a definition of in the following words : — 

The .same idea is also expressed by Rajafiekhara when he 
says:— g%^?Ti: i 

Page. 47. 

*[ II. 1-4. er 7'g: ( 3TIT^ 29 ) ]. 

11.1-4. Here is described the behaviour of a gi’TRrfSf^tr when 
she finds fault with the conduct of her lover for the first time. 

*[ 1. 5. (s^JT 5 . 49 ) atlrilnited to in 

*[ 11. 9-12. ^-qr records a hi.stoi'ical incident. gq:^r^^ 

or was the queen of and luotiior of fqT?:5H I ] 

11. 9-12. The subject matter of this verse is styled by Rajai^e- 
khara as i The word Katha is controversial in the 

sense that it niay cither denote an actual historical fact or may 
record mere tradition. Rut the incident alluded to in this verse 
may be taken as an historical fact. Evidently, it refers to the 
event connected witli king S'lJsurmagupta, his cpieen Dhruvasva- 
mini and one Khasadhipati who was hostile to S'l'iisarmagupta. 
All these persons excepting HhruvadevI or Dhruvasvjimini who 
was the (jueen of Candragupta II and the mother of Kumaragupta 
I of the Gupta dynast}^ are unknown! to history. But the literary 
evidence culled from such ancient w'orks as Harsacarita of Bana, 
=Et qyqi^qqg^E qrTRqf^ nqrqrra i 6th 

Ucevasa); Devicandragupta of Vi.sakhadatta (fragments of which 
are available from the S'rhgarapraka.sa of Bhoja and the Natyadar- 
pa^ia of Raraacandra and (iunacandra. ( G.O.S. No. 48 ); and Sanjan 
copperplates of king Amoghavarsa I dated S'aka 795 ( E. I. 
Vol. XVIII p. 248 ) points to all these being names of historical 
personages. Prom the information obtained from different sources 
it appears that there was a king Ramagupta by name who had 
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contracted a humiliating treaty when lie was attacked and defeated 
by a S'aka invader. By this treaty he was compelled to surrender 
his crowned queen Dliruvadevi. When the king consented to 
sacrifice his queen in order to save himself and his subjects, Chan- 
dragupta his younger brother to save the honour of his family 
volunteered to go to the enemies’ camp under the guise of queen 
BhruvadevI and killed the S'aka king. For further information 
refer to the l^atyaclarpana; pp. 223-253, ol the Journal of the 
B. O. R. S. 1928 and the Journal Asiatique for Octo.-Dec. 1923. 

In the verse quoted by Rajasekhara, however, the king 
is named as S'riilarmagupta or S'risenagupta and the invading 
king is reported as Khasadhipali instead of S'riramagupta and 
S'akadhipati respectively. On the strength of the evidences 
adduced above the readings as ^ and 5IU3H here may be taken as 
scribe’s errors for and respectively which seem to be the 

correct names. It is also suggested in the above mentioned journals 
on the evidence of the Devicandragupta, Sahjan copper-plates, and 
some coins of Candragupta and Dliruvadevi, that Candragupta II 
must have married Dhruvadevi the queen of his brother Ramagupta 
after killing him. But the verse quoted by Rajasekhara, however, 
has no direct connection with the incident referred to above. 

But this verse certainly makes valuable contribution to the 
controversy regarding Ramagupta’s history by clearing two points: 
namely, the identification of the particular S'aka king who invaded 
Ramagupta’s territory and the identification of Candragupta. The 
words ’^rurfu'T^, and in this verse undoubtedly show 

that ^ king as spelt in the Mss of the Kavyanhmamsa may be 
better identified with one of the Kusana kings of the Western 
Punjab and not with the S'aka Ksatrapas either of Mathura or 
Malwa and that the war between the king and Ramagupta 
or S'armagupta took place exactly in the portion of the Himalayas 
lying between the two kingdoms. In this case the word in the 
Har§acarita and Devicandragupta may be taken to denote the 
or Ku§ana king as the term is often loosely used to denote even 
the non-S'aka foreign tribes. 

The word also in this Verse maj^ refer to Skanda- 

gupta of the Gupta dynasty who is addressed in this verse and is 
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known to be the gv&udsoii oi C'Budrdffuptci II» This Idsds us 
to believe that Candragupta II who was styled as S'akarati 
was the hero of the drama Devicandragnptam. In this verse the 
reign of Skandagupta is described to be so prosperous as to 
permit even the society ladies of the town freely to sing his 
fame without any danger coming from even the interior parts of 
the Himalayas where once king S'armagU])ta being defeated by 
the Khasa king was forced to give up even his queen Dhruvadevi. 
It may be remembered here that Skandagupta also bore the title 
Vikramaditya and inflicted a crushing defeat on the barbarous 
Huns. In this case the word should be taken in vocative. 

This interpretation should be abandoned if the word 
is taken as a compound and identified with the mentioned 

in Pandukesvar copper plate and Talesvara charters. This 
gy is also reported to be the modern village of Baijnath or 
Vaidyanath in Kumaun. (See Ind. Ant. Vol. XXV. p. 178. and 
Ep. Ind. Vol, XIII pp. 115 and 118. ) 

There is also another plausible solution ragarding the identity 
of the Khasudhipati, 

The Rajatarahgi^i of Kalhana, mentions the Khasas as a 
foreign tribe settled in widely diffused parts of the Himalayan regions 
even previous to the accession of king Mihirakula, the despotic 
ruler of Kashmir ( cir. 6th century A. D. ). Thus the readings 
as in the MSS of the Harsacarita, S'rngaraprakasa and 

Natyadarpana may be ascribed to scribe’s error for Because 

it is clearly known from the verse quoted here that the Guiita 
king returned from the Himalayan regions after promising his 
queen to the Khasadhipati. Bajatarahgini also states that the 
kings of the Khasas were known as the rulers of or or 

These names indeed, bear a striking resemblance to the names 
denoting the head-quarters of Khasas such as quoted 

in this verse or arftg?:, and as found in the MSS of 

the Har^acarita and the S'rngaraprakasa. ( 

i ) ( For further information regarding 

the tribes Khasas who settled in the Himalayan regions, and once 
usurped the throne of Kashmir and whose de.scendants are known 
to-day as Khakhas in Kashmir, see notes by M. A, Stein in vol. I. 
317 of the Rajataraugiijii translation.) 
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Some scholars, however, maintain that the war between 
Eamagupta and the S'aka king took place not in the Hirnalaj’^as as 
stated above but near the city of Girnar or Girinagara in Saurastra, 
on the strength of the readings or in the Harsacarita 
and the S'rngarapraka^a, emended as In addition to this 

emendation of Aripura into Giripura ( Girnar ) they propose 
further to change this verse in tlie following manner ; — 

^ t fare ii 

Those emendations lose much value since there is no MS 
material in their support. Also, tlie word in tlic passage of 

the S'rhgaraprakasa as quoted above denotes that Candragupta 
went only to the camp of the enemy ami not to his capital in 
Saurastra. These emendations, therefore, have to bo accepted with 
caution. 

*[ 1. 14. ( SIJT^. 19 ). 

Page. 48. 

*[1. 1. ( q[?5^Trr'?7 I ). 

1. 5. Ibid. I. 

1. 9. 3ifiT?5R. ( IV 41. ) 

1. 13. 3^. Ibid. Ill 72. 

I. 17. 7cg: Ibid. VII 19.] 

II. 21-23. Here poets are advised to acquaint themselves 
with the manifold subjects which find expression through the 
medium of Prakrta dialects according to their ability and energy. 

11. 25-26. Here it is said that there are certain ideas which 
can best be expressed only in certain languages, while there are 
others which are capable of being well expressed in several languages. 
The poet should realise what things are suitable for a particular 
dialect for the purpose of expression, and he should be thoroughly 
conversant with the nature of things and the medium through 
which it finds its best expression. 

Page. 49. 

1. 3. ^f^:=weighty or full because of many sub-divisions. 
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Adhyaya. X. 

*[11. 8-10. CJ. 51^^; (^. 1-4-1.) aifir^TR- 

cf. Ibid. 1-3-16. ] 

11. 8-10. For the other branches of Kavyavidya cf. cit^t i^r 

( *) ) 55tEE: ( ^ ) 

'i'4 (I 1-3. 

is the same as or grammar. The works 

of Bhamaha, Dandiii, Udbhia, Vamana, Ananda and Rudraia 
are meant by the word 3^?^fTO!S{q; i Vamana uses the word 
( 1-1-4 ) with reference to works dealing with poetics. These 
four Vidyas arc the most important branches of knowledge for 
poets. The other branches required for them are enumerated by 
Raja^ekhara in the eigVith chapiter of this work. Sixty four Kalas 
as mentioned by Vatsyayana in his Kaniasutra ( 1-3. 16 ) are here 
considered as Upavidyas. Vamana includes Kalas among the 
principal Vidyas. Another set of sixty four Kalas and 104 Upakalas 
are enumerated by Gopendratippabhupala in his commentary 
on Vamana’s Sutra (1-3. 7) on the authority of Bhainaha’s 
verses. Cf. i i ^c!Rrg\^: w^r- 

dhf fi«f[ TffSrgfiRFr: i etc. Kamadhenu on Vamana’s 

Sutra 1-3. 7. 

This list of Kalas is similar to that of Vatsyayana. The editions 
of the Kavyalahkara of Bhamaha, as at present available, however, 
do not contain these verses. 

I. 10. 5^tr!fl^^l^€f?lfh:=acquaintancc with the poet who is 
patronized by good men. For other equipments of a poet see 
Kavikanthilbhara^a, ,sandhi-2. 

*[ 11. 15-24. 1^ 5f%: ^nietc. cf % 1-4. )] 

II. 15-24. The duties and behaviour of a poet are enumerated 
in this chapter in the same way as the Nagarakavrtta and Raja- 
vrtta have been described in the Kama^astra ( 1-4 ) and Artha- 
i6astra ( 1-19 ) respectively. 

Page. 50. 

1. 6. I All MSS read ^nrw. It may be read as 
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1 The word ^nTFT«i»n^r may be taken to mean a language 
along with the Magadhi language. 

1. 10. 3Tl&ll^fe5=overnights. 

1. 14. ^'^Ji^'Sfflpexcepting the letter which is the third of 

letters 5iq^rf . 

1. 15. Construe as qw^fR and 5a^T?tr^. 

*[ 1. 17. Qf‘ ( qi. 

2. 7. 28 ). Cf. f^^srriT ] ( Introduction 

of the Gathasaptas'ati ). 

1. 17 . seems to be another name of who is the 

author of the nrqraTRRfl and ruled the Kuntala country. The 
compilation of this Maharastri Prakrta Kos'a itself stands as a 
proof of his love for that Prakrta language. S'ripalita was his 
court-poet and several Gatbas of his are incur ))orated in the Gatha- 
Kosa by Hala S'atavahana. Here the word denotes 

because the Kuntala country is included in Msharastra, 
and also because the other two Pnlkrlas S'auraseni and Magadhi 
are already mentioned. Regarding the king llala and the poet 
S'ripalita see infra. 

*[ 1. 19. ^>5if3r;qr. 

cf. 1 

^ 11 
^?:^Ritq5'>3r5fn:w. II. 15 ]. 

1. 19. There were, however, several Vikramadityas in ancient 
times, and the word Vikramaditya being an epithet, the most power- 
ful kings could always assume that title. There is a verse in the 
Gathasaptasati (cir. 1st century A. D. ) where the author mentions 
the name of a king Vikramaditya. 

cf. i 

=qo55t'>I 11 (5, 64) 

Sahasahka here seems to be the same as Candragupta 
Vikramaditya II of the Gupta dynasty, who also assumed the 
title of Vikramanka which ajrpears on his coins. The name 
Sahasahka is further justified by the story of the Devicandra- 
gupta and the Sanjan Copperplates where the daring actions of 
Candragupta II are recorded. Raja Bokhara makes it clear on 
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p. 55-7 that Sfibasahka or Candragupta II was a patron of Sans, 
krit learning and encouraged men of letters. The fact that the 
king Srihasraika Avas also a poet will be evident by the following 
verses : — 

irrdt ; ^1^: etc. and 

tsjf II 

Suktiniuktavali 4, 57, 111. 

*[ 1. 23. hTTT^r—AA'ell-cleaned walls or well rubbed plates. 

In ancient times they used to write as Avell as paint on walls. 
Brass plates are still being used by shop-keepers for writing daily 
accounts. ] 

11. 21-25. ?Tr 3 fe^r=a box. ^'qR55^^fk^i=a piece of chalk fixed 
to a wooden piece. ?Tgs^:=a box. 

All these materials are to bo kept always near a poet as he is 
required to write down whateA’er verses he may compose mentally 
at any time. Yayfivariya thinks that the colleclion of materials 
mentioned above is not the real requisite for the composition of 
poetry as suggested by the Acaryas, but the poetical genius 
or alone is its chief necessity, .•^ce Vamana’s sutra 

I 1-3-16. 

I. 26. ??q%^=make him.self equipped. 

1. 27. qft?[^:=king or patron. 

Page. 51. 

1. 2. Yayavariya thinks that the above instructions of the 
Acaryas hold good in the case of poets who are not competent to 
compose in more than one dialect. 

1. 7. i 

1. 8. For the definition and boundaries of Madhyadesa see 
page 94 of the Kavyamimamsa. 

1. 13. 3Tl^qTP%=afler the poet’s demise. 

1. 21. ^gr?rr 3 =excellent in parts. This may be construed 
thus;— i 

1. 23. i=those who make the best use of a 

favourable opportunity. This is not necessarily to be taken rs aq 
adjective to qftqrsTrg JT^gsTTg and | 
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The word may be taken as one word meaning 

1. 25. Pfg: etc. may be construed respectively with etc. 

Page. 52. 

1. 5. etc. Others can judge their actions bettor than 

the doers themselves. 

I, 7. into disorder or confusion. This has been 

explained in the passage i 

II. 12-28. Cf. Artha:3astra 1-19 for the sub-divisions of 
the day and night and the routine of daily duties the king is 
required to follow. Also Kama.sfistra. 1-4-10, 

For cf. 

\ ?I^T; \\ 

( p. 57 . of the Kavyamimauisa, ). 

Dandin also introduces similar methods of in the third 

chapter of his Kavyadarsa. In the 18 th line read •<Trt<nr- 

instead of i 

These two functions arc included l)y Vatsyayana as two 
distinct fine-arts or in the list of 64 Kalas ( 1-3-16). 
Jayamangala comments upon the word •-rnVTJlFj^l as follows ; — 

?5yTii i 

VTR'JII^zir: ll’ II 

In the list of Kalas quoted by Gopendrat, ippabhiipfila from 
Bhamaha’s work, this word also occurs, ( see Vamana 

1-3-7 ) and the verse there should be rca I as : 

vrrtornrr^^r JT*§TJTr5^r i instead of 

I as {)rintcd there. 

For an explanation of ?piFrt^T:r see J ayamahgala’s commentary 
on Kama^astra 1-3-16. 

f%?n are those that are mentioned exhaustively by 

Da^din in the third chapter of his Kavyadarsa, and by Eudrata 
in the fifth chapter of his Kavyalahkara. Rajasekhara also 
proposes to treat this subject in tho sixth Adliikarana oi 
his Kavyamiraamsa. 

1 Here the word sTifd denotes Trn or , 
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Ilaja.^ekliara instructs puds not to indulge in sexual excesses and 
advises them to have recourse to women only to remove their oTfra 
or mental weakness. Similar usage can ho found in the Mahabhasya 
of Patahjali (1-1-1) where the word is used instead of 8?n^. 

Cf. ^ I i 

The word is explained by Kaiyata while commenting on 
the Mahilbhasya Paspa^iinhika as below : — 

Page. 53. 

I. 7. sjfcfpfisSexual intercourse. 

*[ 1. 15. (/. 

71 . 1 - 3-12 ). 

Bead in the text Trfr3Tr^|%cTft and Raja^ekhara 

(quoted in the SOktimuhtavali ) praises four such poetesses. 
(1) #55i¥f5lft^PT (2) (3) (4) 

^c5r»Tffft:+Nir^ ?i<JTrmg ^ qf^ ii 

% qqjai^rtq f5tir g%JT Tf^rrr: i 

ft3rq;i;qTqf qr jfh'^qq-f t q=q: ii 
q^mfl fe^rqrifr ^rq^ui i 
qr q;rf^wr^q=f7Jl ii 

g:ffitqf ^%7frqf ^rt ^ f^^JrTTg; i 
qg'^^ qqrPr ff^ f^ict ii 

also j|l^?'T55^55^qTqr f^rqq^r qursiRTTr i 

q/qq 77773^ ii ] 

II. 14-lG. Avantisundari, the wife of Rajaisckhara was a cul- 
tured lady, a poetess and a critic. Raja^ekhara also introduces in 
his dramas many female chai acters who are adepts in composing 
verses in different dialects. The word ^q^ in addition to sjq5% 
clearly shows that ladies gifted with poetic skill and culture 
were found in abundance during Eaja^ekhara’s life-time. In 
addition to four poetesses #«PTfTftq:r, f^qisf^kr^r, l^qqTff, and q^efl 
one more poetess also is praised by Rajai^ekhara in one of his 
verses quoted in the Suktimuktavali p. 47 : 

sg g^i^qr 1 
qj^q'r =q qqr#fqTg4q g¥Rqi 11 
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1. 17. 8TT^^:=copy. A poet sliould prepare several copies of 
his composition. 

1. 25. t^T?RJt=a single string of pearls. 

Page. 54. 

I. 3. For the definitions of see notes on page 46, 1. 22. 

> The definitions of arc given as 

Bliavaprakasana. p. 151-16. 
and ^ ff%:rrg^r3it i 

Jhtd. p. 282-20. 

Da^din mentions HlTcT as a sub-division of and his com- 

mentator Tarunavacaspati defines it as follows; — 

Kavyadarsa. 1-13. 

Mahaprabandlia has been defined by all earlier writers on 
poetics, but Abhinavagupta’s definition, as given beloev, seems to 
be the best : gg n 

( Locana on 3, 7 of the Dhvani ) 

*[1.5. gffPt ( 3^1^ n. 73 ) ] 

II. 5-6. This is a verse (quoted from the second canto of the 

Sfisupalavadha where Uddhava gives counsel to Krsna and differs 
from the views expressed by Baladeva. It may also be suggested 
here, as Rajas'ekhara inter]n-ets, that Magha, the author of the 
Kavya, being proud of his composition or criticises in this 

verse the attempts of other poets in order to humiliate them. 

11. 7-10. The fundamente'd principles of poetry are recorded 
here on the lines- indicated by Vamana. Vainana thinks that Ritis, 
Gunas and Suktimudras only are the most important factors for 
the composition of poetry, but he does not consider the Alaiikaras 
to be so important. See Kavyalahkarasutra 3, 1, 1-3 and the 
verses quoted there : — 
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^154 S5!r>i I 

^l|?T5nJT4 ii 

5 Tf^ »nri^ ^=^^5^ ?l 5 t¥tt ^58:^ qr^^w^qRirsTniT: i 

3Tft 3R^f5r?rri^ T^:^55f ^'Jiil^ 11 

Bbamalia and Dandin consider both Guna and Alahkara equ- 
ally important in poetry. 

cf. ^ 11 ( Bhamaha. 1-13. ) 

^f^-jnn^»TT»iT»Jgw: sjFicjf^sf^r: I ?TW?'JNT^fr^ 3 rm»T^ 11 

( Dapdin. 2.3) 

Bharata, Ananda and Rudrata observe that a poet should princi- 
pally make an attempt to develop the Rasas in Lis composition. 
Though Raja^ekhara is acquainted with the views of these writers, 
he does not point out here the importance of Alahkara, Rasa and 
Dhvani in poetry, and his silence in this respect is due, very proba- 
bly, to the fact that his professed object was to impart lessons on 
elementary matters in this verse, rather than to waste his time in 
scholastic discussions. 

1. 11. 3?fii’?i=word. 5Tf»iqlq{^sr^=grammar. 

1. IG. tT^q?f(Nag i see % 4-1 for 

attends to the fiRq i. e. Dharma, Artha and Kama of 
the husband. Sarasvati also does the same to a poet who follows 
the above mentioned methods. 

1.18. Construe as; — 

qw: ( 1%!;: ) l^t^t 1 

gBx?ji3ir=beauty of the foundation. 

1. 21. aTsfii#^^i?vftf^:=:wlth eight verandas or pavilions. It 
is also called and is defined as I 

1. 22, 5PTf5r»j.iJTO=beje welled floor. 

1. 23, The word denotes here a poet of Sanskrit 

language by its secondary capacity or 

1. 25. %^l^?ir=the Vedas and their six Ahgas etc. 

1. 26. Pramanas arc Mimarhsa and Tarkas as described in the 
eighth chapter ( see page 36 ). The word here denotes those 
who are conversant with ^l^s and Dharmasaatras. 
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*[ 1. 26. %f^r: cf. JTlfI%qtnf&I^JTriTqT: ( 8l%P5r. p. 245 )]. 

1. 26 refers to specialists in and H*?! S'ustras. 

*[ 1. 27. cf. 

(si^^rrer. p. 125.) also 

Ibid. p. 48. ] 

1. 27. The word Prakrta also refers to poets in Prakrta 
language by its secondary capacity. 

ire=a professional actor. Nata is defined in the Bbavapra* 
katana thus; — 

ST^d I 

|| p. 288, 5-6. 

f[d^:=professional actor in the minor dramas such as dfdl 
etc. He performs or in these U parupakas which are 
18 or 20 in number. For detailed information regarding and 
and 20 minor kinds of dramas see Phavaprakasana chapters 
7, 8 and 10. 


Page. 55. 

1, 1. gTc[TiiT=iiistrumental music. It must be construed with 

^^55^=singers behind a dancing girl when she dances, or 
singers in general. ctWR=^t=daucers. 

1. 3. %-Tf^;=jeweller8. ^'q^=carpenters. 

1. 4. s^t’E^rope-dancers. ^tfu^= 3 uggler. ^^R;=magicians or 
For see Arthalastra p. 245-16. 

*[ 1. 7. There are two such names in ancient history: 

( 1 ) Vasudeva Kanva, the Brahmana minister of Devabhuti of the 
solar race, who usurped the throne made vacant by the murder of 
Devabhuti and reigned about 73. B. 0. ( 2 ) Vasudeva I, the 
Kushan king Avho reigned from 140-178 A. D. 

tntTsrTIJi, the author of nisrf^l^r and the patron of poets. His 
contains Gathas of many poets. 

For the derivation of the word, cf. 

JiRir Id [\ 5E«ngftcgnrc. 
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m i III. 375. 

?Ti%ar nmr i 

f^q-^tq^i ii 

i> 5. 

iTlf: %!T f I 

s^^tw: q-RqkRIlRiqWiqR II VI. 93, 

lT% 5 it^nq 5i«ir q:i^qq: -^Tlqifecit 

?eqrk q^wf^r ^fteri: i 

ytfqi racRTiT ngq,q% qi'Jirq qi'jfrqjs 

?r^: grlqiqqismjf'^iTfq =q >.Tkn:qqh2T^ ii 

Ibid XXIL 100. 


cf. 1^ 1 q!fefiqR?fif'Jis''-qDOT?i^fRij}^^oT i 
^^5:g^?Trr^3- jq qq qr qq ii 
fj\tnf7,^5t'n 3'n5W5 q^^ifqqq'q’iil'q i 
qiferiqq fr^r q kgtg ii 
=q?;rqgq?5gqqr tqf^w^iqfqqq^-fqqr i 
qr^^T f?5qsqqw q nir u 
^rmqfit^rqq^rf'Ji^^nV^ sir cf-^g; g;feiT fq i 
qs^'q ^ qqk qr^ qf^Jiiqqi^ qq ii 
qqtfq q^qq^tq q vriT^^ q qr?qr qrrqqq^^it i 
qTi55Tq<t sq qM Tqs^qtri'qr 1% f q ?fTk ii 

fqqiqqi^=5r of (giR^'jqf^f^R) 778 A. D. 

Keferences to other old poets are also interesting. 

?fq55qRiiqqf^?5qT fhqqniqqqi^q'qr gg^qqi i 
qqrqqqqr jpifr qrpq qfW ii 
^ ^tiqg^Hiq'qqfeqqgiPtftgqi^qirtq'q i 
s%g ficeiqft'nl qgqr qr qrqqqtq; ii 
s'^qsrqpq qr nvig qqf i 

9T^ fir sq^rfil# 3^51 ^ ^qfrsnr %i| II 

Hiqqqqmgfqr 3qw?Tsr^r q i 
qSt qqqr qjqqd ii 
qrrft^rq f^ikqr fiur^ ql qiftt 55fg ark i 
STqqqgq q fqq qigq II 

33f^?r=qr^q'q qjq^ i 

^ qrqg ^qjpk # irqft^ II 
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f II 

^.f|;?rr 57.f??ir ^r ii 

cf;fejrcTT45iair ftr^r 3n% ti^r# ii 

Tirf'^r^ ^tHT^yrr'^ =^rf<?ii^«it^ i 

^ JT ^ ^^oit 5ffej!Tf#'3ir II 

^r ?x555; r m-'R i 

?TiT?fggHc«i?Rrofr ^pr ii 

gRRf is f^TRRfejf. ] 

1. 7. ?rraR^ I Siilavaliana or Sulivahana is a family name. 
Several princes helonyiiiy to the Andhrablirtya dynasty ruled the 
Maharastra country and hove the idle ol' Sfitavfihivna. There 
are several literary traditions conncctod with the Sfitavfdia.na kin^s 
who were rccog'niz(:d patrons of poets in Pntkrta languages, 
such as Pais'aci, Alaharastii etc. TTie Prliatkatha, of Gunadhya, 
Katantra grammar of Sarvavarman, and Gaihasaptasati of Hala- 
Sataviihana, wore composed under the patronage of Satavahana 
kino’s For further inl'orniation rcoardino the Satavfihanas see 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s ‘The Early lustory of the Doccaid and 
Vols. XVI and XVILI of lln. d. V>.'i). R. S. 

I S'udraka is well known as a king and the author of the 
drama Mrcchak'atika. Several stories are recorded in the Brhat- 
katha where S'udraka jdays an important pai’t. The or the 

biography of S'udraka has been wi’itten liy two authors and 

conjointly. This fact is known only I'rom a verse occurring in 
the SCdetimuktavali, where it is at trihuted to Rajasekhara. This 
verse is given below : — 

ui I 

^[54 q-Jitgqd^iglRWtfl’^il'Tggr ii 

SrditimuktavalL p. 43. 

One #Ptc5 is also mentioned by Kfilidasa in his Malavikagnh 
mitra along with Bhasa and Kaviputra and very probably iie may 
be the author of the i From the remark 

5R^g occurring in Vamana’s Kavyahuikarasiitia— Vrtti (3-2-4,) 
it appears that S'udraka had compostd severe.! other works in 
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addition to the Mrcchskatika. Ksirasvamin in bis commentary on 
the Amarakosa (2. 8. 2) quotes a set of anonynmus verses where 
the word S'lidraka is mentioned as the name of a Cakravarti king, 
who is identified with Agnimitra. The verse in question is 
as follows : — 

m ?F5: II 

Now, it is well known that Agnimitra was the son of the 
S'uhga coiHiueror riisyamitra who flourished in the second century 
B. C. That S'iidraka was a veiy noble and highly respected king 
like Ilarsa and Udaj’ana, is known from a reference found in the 
Ilrdayahgan il, a commenlatj’- on the Kfivyadaisa, (1-15) which 
runs as : i 

The pi’ologue of the Mrcchakatika mentions that S'udi’aka 
performed a horse-sacrifice or Ai^vamedha, saw his son ruling the 
country and entered the fire after having lived for 100 years and 
ten clays. The above leads us to infer that the hero of the Mula- 
vikagnimitra was probably identical with king S'iidraka the author 
of the Ml ’cohakatika. The fact tliat Agnimitra also was a great 
poet and was as far-famed as Bhasa and others, is borne out by 
Vakpatiraja in his verse: 

^ — 800. 

Here is no other than Agnimitra. 

The introduction of a Buddhist monk to save the life of 
Vasantasena in the Mrcchakatika, and the part played by Pandita 
Parivrajika, presumably a Buddhist nun, as the adviser of queen 
Dharini in the Malavikagniinitra, also show that during the reign 
of Agnimitra or S'iidraka, Buddhism was held in high esteem. 
The following facts, mentioned in the prologue of the Mrcchakatika, 
( 1 ) ( 2 ) 5i5Tir^ ( 3 ) ?psrrfi 5 # 

ul^S: I tally in principal details with 
the historical facts known about the S'uhgas. We know from 
history that Pusyamitra and his son Agnimitra were the Brahmins 
of the S'uhgagotra and belonged to the Sama Veda, and that 
Pusyamitra performed an As'vamedha sacrifice in order to assume 
the title of Cakravartin. It is worthy of note that the same facts 
are recorded in the Mrcchakatika. If the proposed identity of 
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Agnimitra with S'udraka is accepted, it should be assumed that 
Agnimltra also had performed the A^vamedba like his father, 
had seen his son Vasumitra rule the country and entered into 
the fire. The long age of 100 years and ten days attributed to 
Sudraka, is also not improbable in the case of Agnimitra because 
according to the Malavikagnimitra, he was only a governor of the 
southern provinces during liis father’s lifu-time, and he had at 
that time a youthful son Vasumitra who was at the head of the 
army and had followed the sacrificial horse of his grand-father. 
Agnimitra, therefore, must have lived long enough to rule the 
country after the lengthy reign of Pusyaraitra, and to see liis son 
Vasumitra installed after himself as king whose reign was for 
some time interrupted by the rule of one Vasujyeslha probably 
Agnimitra’s brother. Now the date of composition of the 
Mrcchakatika also falls, according to the above stated eviilcncos, 
somewhere in the beginning of the first century P. C. In this 
connection, it may be said that the tradition, attributing the verso 

\ found in the Mrcchakatika and (piotcd 
by Dandin in his Krivy;ldar.sa to one Vikramaditya on the autho- 
rity of the Subhasitavali and the Siiktimuktrivali, should not be 
taken as correct because S'udraka or Agidmitra is not known to 
have assumed the title of Vikramaditya. 

1. 11. 3f^^?r=stimulant. 

"*[11. 19-25. ^ is author of the Hayagrivavadha. S:e 

Rajatarahgini 3-2G. Verses from this poem are quoted in 
the present work. 

?uf5%sfk NfriT ^'^<5 ii ii 

Raja^ekhara calls himself an incarnation of vrqkos. 

5TI i 

snsJtwi’J'iT. I. 1 6 . 

may be erfi^g^ the Buddhist poet. 
ef. alsa ^ ^ 
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5I^1T3?:T VTRi^Pt?:' 

^713?% II 1. 4. 

For e<T^q, qri^rft, sirrf^ aiitl see qiqr^rftc^MT and nic^E^rr- 
JTSft'-qTSTI'ftSelT^^F I. 

For the controversy between qrmi^ and TOf%, see 'Fq’raftRRir^ 
qRSTi'ftejrq^ IV. 20-25, and q;'4r’fts II. 71-74. 

For ^rmqicr cf, 

gi% gvrrq^JT: w. ^rir ?TRit? ?j5tT:qgTm^^: i 
if % q^ftJTRJsdHVTTT: ijsijf q;^33:5'4ifq^rf^ ii 

^q^tw qf^: ?TflrqriTi#3T i 

€r ’ilg ?tqr ii 

^tq;¥r^i5>fpr=33viqi^3T3t^i: i;i^q?cr'4i3it i 

31^ ^rw ^q^tf^Jti wRdr ^sjt q'4;|jtq qt fq^f^cr ii 
?flfq 59iqfqqM5 qrfq^S qraq %q^3qqrqq i 

jfttq qq ti^r q^qlirq: qqq'irfe^rqq qi<Ji: ii 

m qqq" 5qTi^q^’4^q qq hqq^ i 

q^rqq ^^sqqnR fq^ qqt-t^qqjrqq qgqq^rqqrfqq^qj^ ii 

qqqg^ft — qqqt^siq; ] 

1.20, q^j'gdr. Who is this Can([ra,!>upta ? Is he a dilierent 
poet from Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty or is he the same 
as Candragupta liirnself? W^e know tliat Candragupta bore the 
epithet of Sahasuhka and there is one Sahasahka who is also 
described as a poet in the verse — 

3Tr# Tfiq?5dtiqw q^qfq: ^irqr^qiq; wk: etc. 

iSriktimuktavali. 

It seems probable, thereCorc, that Candragupta of this verse 
may refer to the same Saliasahka wlio is to be identified with 
Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty. 

tq^r?5r=Ujjayini. 

1. 22. Here the names qqqq etc. seem to have been arranged 
in a strictly chronological order, because otherwise, according to 
the rules of Paiiini : aRqRqtJ^, the word qq must precede gqq^ in the 
comj)ound ^■qqq is known as the earliest commentator on the 
Mimamsasutras of J aiiuini and Badarayana. Varsa is mentioned 
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as the teacher of Panirii in the Kathasaritsagara. Panini and 
Pihgala are the Sutrakaras on grannnar and prosody. 

Vyadi is the author of a Avork called "Sahgraha” which is 
quoted, by Patanjali and Bhartrhari. cf. 

5psr (Nagesa’s Uddyota on Mahabhasya Kaiyata 1-1-1 ). 

Adhyaya XI. 

Page. 56. 

Rajaiekhara deals in the following three chapters with the 
subject of or plagiarism of both Avords and ideas. It is in- 

teresting to note that no author before Raja^^ekhara had dealt this 
subject with such a wealth of detail as is done here. Only 
Varaana and 5nandavardhana touched this subject and warned 
the poets to be very careful in ridding themselves of this pernicious 
practice. It is, therefore, difficult to discover the source of Raja- 
i^ekhara’s information. Among later Avriters, Ksemendra treats 
of this subject in his Kavikapthabharana with different details, 
Avhile Hem.acandra incorporates all these three chapters in his 
commentary on the Kavyanu^iisana. (pp. 8-10.) 

I. 4. Examples of jdagiarism in respect of ifl or metre and 

or lengthy poem are not cited in this connection. The Anew 

attributed here to the Acaryas, is traceable in Anandavardhana’s 
work as well as in the commentary thereon. 

Cf. m i 

Dhvanyaloka 4-15. 

But Rajas'ekhara differs from liim on certain points. 

*[ Borrowed in the 

Cf. I 

II. 

is quoted in by K§emendra. ] 

II. 7-12. Here the words and having two 

meanings are plagiarised in the second verse m nr: qT?«r etc. 

11. 13-19. An example of borroAving of a part of a gq*? word 
in the same souse is given in these two verses. The second line 
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of the first verse has two meanings. The first is ; how one who 
favours low class people can make use of me. The second ist 
how one Avithout hunger can make use of tlie mutton. These 
two meanings are made possible from the combination of the word 
ur and the letter ( JTrulq5ThTH=uf i I )• From 

this combination, a part uf is borrowed by another poet in the next 
verse and combined Avith to express the identical meanings as 
shown above ( uf?TWii:=JTr l). 

11. 20-27. Here the Avord has two meanings: 

( 1 ) ‘repelled’ and ( 2 ) ‘unlimited spreading’. Tliese two senses 
are ex[)ressed with rei'ertnee to ( 1 ) the army of the Asuras and 
( 2 ) the fame of Baladeva. The word in the first line may be 
read as and t.he Avoids errg?; and may be connected 

with that as adjective. The same word fiRcfvftftcIR and the two 
other Avords arrf^s and 3tf§T which also have two meanings owing 
to with reference to the army and fame in the first verse, 
are borroAved in the next verse which forms an example of 
and expresses the same sense. 

Page. 57. 

11. 1-4. Here tlio Avord is and as such this 

line bears the following two meanings: (1) the croAvd of 
jiaramours is behaving for tlie moment in the same manner as 
Karna and ( '/ ) the face of the lady has eyes long up to her ears. 
The same Avord is borroAved in the next verse to 

supply an answer to the three questions put forth in the same 
verse. The first two questions are ‘‘what does the paramour do in 
the house of a prostitute and for what time ?” The answer is : 

He acts as Kar^a and for a moment. The third 
question is “what kind of face he looked at?” The answer is 
i. e. the eyes of which are long enough to reach the ears. 

*[ 1. 6. ^ 4 etc. occurs as the first verse 

in of RRrf . 

I. 8. =^56 R. III. 4.) ]. 

II. 5-10. Rajasekhara’s suggestion that Rudrata in his verse 

etc. borrowed words from the Manahka’s verse 
etc, makes it probable that the poet Manahka the author of 
the Vyndavanayamakakavya (printed in the Kavyasahgraha by 
Jivananda Vidyasagara) flourished before Rudrata (cir. 8&0-9<K)). 
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The prose order of this line may be like this : — 

^Tstg;, ant 3Tt ^?cir cf?r fcrr arftjrrfl' ii 

*[11, 12-13. and Both the Mss have the 

Parasmaipada while the correct form should be and l 

The Mss of the Kavyanu^asanaviveka have the Atmanepada.] 

11. 11-19. Fi’om the passages etc., it 

appears that in. the opinion of Avantisundari, plagiarisms from 
earlier authors of higher reputation were considered as much gre- 
ater offence than ordinary thefts. But she permitted borrowings 
from itiferior authors by those who arc superiav in reputation, etc. 

*[ 1. 21. quoted in (No. 63. 

I. 25. qrg ^ attributed to Candvaka in 

(No. 30); also quoted in the commentary of II. 6. ] 

II, 20-28. Acfiryas think that the borrowing of more than 

three words in sequence is to be considered as jjlagiarism. 

An illustration of this is ; g' qif ^ borrowed in the second verso 
where all the four words occur in the same order as in the first. 
The two fsr words, in the first verse, show the in 

this verse. This figure is defined by Daudin as 

Kavyadar^a. 2-43. 

Cf, i 

Raghu. 4-66. 


Page. 58. 

*[1.3. III. 10).] 

11. 1-14. Raja^ekhara disagrees with the Acaryas on this 
point and thinks that any word used in a special expression in an 
earlier poem, should not be borrowed by later poets ; even a pada 
or one fourth of a metre consisting of one or two words which can 
be readily recognized as the compositionof an earlier wi iter, should 
be considered as an instance of plagiarism. occu- 

rring in these two verses, is an example of the second kind, while 
is an instance of the first kind. Here, the figure of 
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speech known as applies to both and which have 

several adjectives each with two meanings. This is the special 
feature of a particular poet. The same idea finds expression in 
the work of a later poet in the second verse, though only 
one word is, borrowed from the former verse. The 

reading as found in the A and B MSS, however, gives 

quite a different meaning, and this is almost diametrically oppo- 
site to the meaning given above. According to this the sentence 
should be construed as : — 

That being the case, the pada etc, is not to be 

considered as an instance of actual borrowing. The reading of 
the C. MS, is adopted here because of the context in W'hich Eaja- 
sekhara particularly refutes the view of the Acfiryas who maintain 
that for the purposes of plagiarism the number of words should be 
more than three. It may V)e noted here that the pada 
etc, has only three words and according to the Acaryas this is not 
an example of plagiarism. But Raja.sckhara thinks that this 
also is to be avoided. 

11. 15-25. Here also Raja^ekhara rejects the view held by 
the Acaryas. The line may be construed as 
fT'qJJL I 5 I The same pada ^rnt H used in 

the first verse in praise of 5iFT is quoted in the next verse in order 
to denounce it. The verse fg etc is 

attributed to S'udraka in the SubhiLsitilvali but it cannot be ti'aced 
to his Mrcchakatika. The Acaryas hold that this is not an 
example of plagiarism, but only an adaptation of a pada from 
an earlier verse by a later writer. Rajasekhara’s view is that 
such adaptations without acknowledgment also are to be avoided. 

Page. 59. 

11. 1-6, Raja^ekhara exemplifies here another instance of 
plagiarism. Here, out of the two halves of the verse, the first half 
etc, is taken over bodily and the second is changed by a 
later wwitcr. ^qdl=a line connecting the scrotum and anus. 

*[ 1. 8. attributed to i 

1, 17. Subhasitavali (No. 555). ] 
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11. 16-23, These are instances where later writers have 
borrowed the same verse composed by earlier authors after 
changing only one pada which may eitiier be the 3rd or 4th. 
This also comes under the list of borrowings. 

The verse etc. is quoted from the Naradasmrti, 2. 30. 

For HifH. cf. Hfur i 

ug'EjniR’ii i 

^ ^ 11 

Naradasmrti. 14, 1-2. 


Page. 60. 

*[ 1. 9. fg^wrhr. (hr. XI. 64 ). ] 

11. 1-16. In striking contrast to the above citations of 
plagiarisms, Raja^ekhara treats of here one peculiar case which he 
considers as original even though there is promiscuous borrowing. 
In the fourth verse, three padas are taken from three different 
verses mentioned above and are connected with one pada which 
alone is composed by the author. 

*[ 1. 18. HI III. says that the 

verse is his own. 

For eirHSTTOTH of and cf. 

erqr^ 5H: ii 

h-. i 

qrra: ii 

cTsT flHI— 11 

er^r H5[I 'T3H% II 

w, — 
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II 

5T«fRr«im5t^ w, — 

cffir^ 5rf^: 

2TRYr tcmT5f%w?5Jivg^ i 
3Ti:g^% 5 

=q- ^ II 

01^ jTsjpnr^sjt: ''srr^^r m: ^f^r »fl?;OT i ^nf^r: 

^r^tiT g^r feqrg?T3^ ^ i 

jf ^ifn^rr ^rJit ff ff% ii 

3T3r 3T?r <Tr^3rJr[?3?«fT^?;5t^ ^?wn: qi^ »Tfi^, ?t|5Tt5tnt- 

^Tg«Tr — 

^rnt ft ’rtsw^Tift i 

sn^rft ?T5pnY?ii^JT ^ gi'aft55i=q7n2Tr: ii 

^^^a:o5W'»r pp. 80 and 81. ] 

11. ] 7-23. In this %"erse, another instance of borrowing is illus- 
trated. Here a later writer makes an attempt to pass off the 
composition of an earlier author as his own by the substitution 
of a few words in one pada. For the exjdanation of the verse JfT 
etc, see Locana p. 227 on Dhvanyaloka, 

I. 24. The instance of large .scale borrowing of a whole verse 
belonging to another writer, with slight changes only in parts of 
the words, is illustrated here. 

Page. 61. 

II. 1-4. The example cited here has an interesting historical 
background. It appears from this that the great poet Kalidasa 
acted as an ambassador of his patron, king Vikramaditya, who 
may be identified with king Candragupta II of the Gupta 
dynasty. It also appears probable that Vikramaditya sent 
Kalidasa to the court of the king of the Kuntala country as an 
ambassador. It is also probable that Kalidasa on bis return from 
the Kuntala king composed a poem recording all the events 
connected with his mission. This work is known as 
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and only three verses from this -work are now available. The two 
verses etc. are cited here as an example of 

and a third is quoted by Kseiiicndra in his Aucityavicaracarca and 
these three belong to the work of Kalidasa’s Kuntalesvaradautya, 
The conclusions drawn from an analysis of the three verses in 
question, are given above and the verses are quoted below for 
ready referenee, from the S'rhgarapraka^a of Bhojadeva and the 
Aucityavicaracarca of Ksemendra, along with explanatory notes 
as found in the respective works. 

Jfc3^ I 

g Rr^TFif 

?lfKif?:r?r. n. i 


The conversation as quoted above, between Vikrainaditya and 
Kalidasa regarding the attitude of Kuntalesvara appears to have 
been recorded in the work Kuntalesvaradautya of Kalidasa from 
whicli Bhojadeva seems to have quoted in order to illustrate the 
This is further supported by a verse quoted from the 
same work and the ei^planations thereon given by Ksemendra. 
The passage runs thus ; — 


S[f ^rrWI'Jlt 

^ HFirr: hr i 

3?^ HIRTStgglsf^ 

H!irR ggsi. 1 Hgtte l l 

p. 139. 


From this statement of Ksemendra: t^wdi^-ii^ 



g; etc. 


it may be sur- 
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mised that Kuntale^vara had secret hostility against his sovereign 
king Vikramaditya and that Vikramaditya had sent Kalidasa, his 
ambassador, to Kuntales'vara to remove that hostility by establish- 
ing new bonds of friendship. Kalidasa became successful in his 
mission, and made Kuntalesvara faithful to his overlord king 
Vikramaditya. This fact, Kalidasa conveys to his patron through 
the stanza : etc. as stated by Bhoja in the above 

quotation. The approval : etc, expressed 

by Vikramaditya with reference to the request conveyed through 
Kalidasa by Kuntalesvara, shows that Vikrama had established 
friendly connections with Kuntalesvara. Now the question arises 
as to Avho this Kuntales'vara is. 

From the History of the Vakataka Empire (cir. A. D. 284- 
550) as giA^eu by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal in J. B. O. R. S. vol. XIX. 
I. II., it may be .surmised that PrthvLsena I (cir. 348-375 A. D. ), 
who subjugated the king of Kuntala or the Karnataka country and 
the Kadamba kingdom, was hostile to the Gupta king.s, because 
Samudragupta defeated and killed his father Vakataka Rudrasena 
I or Rudradeva I (cir. 344-348 A. D.) Avho Avas the reigning 
sovereign. Samudragupta, hoAvever, later re-instated Prthvisena 
on the vacant throne of his fathei', as one of the kings under 

the Gupta sovereignty. During the reign of Candragujjta II, this 
Vakataka king Prthvisena gained much poAver due to his victory 
over the Kuntala country and the Kadambas. CandragU 2 )ta who 
initiated a policy of jiolitical marriages Avith families of subjugated 
kings, Avanted, at that time, to remove the hostile feeling and 
establish friendship with the Vakataka Prthvisena. This 

idea, very probably, prompted Candragupta to send Kalidtlsa as 
an ambassador to the court of the Vakataka king Prthvisena 
who Avas then called Kuntalesa also due to his victory over the 
the Kuntala country. We have, hoAvever, another testimony for 
this Gupta "Vakataka relation. Prabhavati-gupta, the daughter 
of Candragupta II through the Naga princess Kubera Naga, Avas 
given in marriage to Vakataka Rudrasena II, (cir. 375-395) the 
son of Prthvisena I, and her son was Pravarasena II (cir. 405- 
435) To this Pravarasena is attributed the Setubandha Kavya 
Avhich is generally believed to have been composed by Kalidasa on 
behalf of Pravarasena at the request of his patron Vikramaditya 
Candragupta, the grand-father of Pravarasena II of the Vakataka 
dynasty. 
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It may bo remembered here that the Ramasetupradipa, the 
commentary on the Setubandha, records an interesting fact in this 
connection that Kalidasa composed the Setubandha-Kavya at the 
request of Vikramaditya, but published the same under tho name 
of king Pravarasena. The relcvcnb passages from the commentai'y 
are quoted below : 

4 I eto- 

etc. 


These passages make it abundantly clear that these three 
persons : Vikramaditya, Kalidasa and Pravarasena were intimately 
connected and had some hand in tho composition of the Setubandha. 


It may be suggested here that Kuntale^vara, mentioned in the 
verse : etc. and referred to by Bhoja and K§emendra 

in their works, must be no other than king Prthvisena I, of the 
Vakataka dynasty. Pravarasena, to whom the Setubandha Kavya 
is generally attributed, is his grand-son being the son of Rudrasena 
II and Prabhavatigupta, the daughter of Candragupta II, It may 
be remembered in this connection that both Dandin ( Kavyadarla. 
1-84) and Hemacandra (Book VIII. Grammar ) consider the stylo 
of the Setubandha as the best available in the Mahara?tri dialect. 
These two references, also prove that among the two Pravarasenas 
of Kashmir none can be the author of this Setubandha because 
being Kashmirians they are not expected to write excellently in 
the Maharastri dialect. Another reason for not considering any 
of the two Pravarasenas of Kashmir as tho author of the Setu- 
bandha, is that they are not contemporaries of cither Vikrama or 
Kalidilsa since they ruled over Kashmir in the ilrst and second 
centuries A. D. according to the Rajatarahginu The Kuntala 
country being a part of Maharastra, the authorship of the Setu- 
bandha may well be attributed to the Vakataka Pravarasena II, 
who ruled over this part of tho Maharastra country in the 
beginning of the fifth century A. D. as suggested by Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in his ‘ History of India cir. 150 to 350 A. D.’ ( J. B. 0. 
R. S. vol. XIX 1933. Pt. I. IL); and General Cunningham 
(Archaeological Reports Vol. XI. p. 123), and confirmed by Dr. 
G. Buhler (Indian Antiquai'y Vol. XII. p. 239). In this case, 
Pravarasena II of the Vakataka dynasty who ruled over a tract 
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of land to the south of the Narmada bdcoiDGS & junlot conteni- 
porary of Candragupta Vikramaditya who belonged to the same 
period, and in whose court poet Kalidasa flourished as is commonly 
supposed. Another support for this suggestion regarding the 
authorship of the Setubandha comes from the Bharatacaritakavya 
of Krsnakavi in which the Setubandha is attributed to the king 
of Kuntala. The verse in question is : 

Trivandrum Series No. 8G (1. 4) 

Under these circumstances, it is possible that Pravarasena II 
ruled over the two countries Vidarbha and Kuntala in the 
beginning of the fifth century A. D- 

The verse : the original of Kalidasa is borrowed 

with slight modifications in Uvo words and as ftsig and 
J?f5r by Vikramaditya in order to provide an answ^er to the request 
of Kuntale^vara conveyed through Kalidasa. 

*[ 1. 6. §f ri ffq%. attributed to Cf. 

etc. 3T5r 

II ] 

11. 23-26. Cf. RT^>7i5?t 51^ I 

^ ^Sf: ^rtJTT 11 

?T?tf It 

Harsacarita 1. 6-7, 


Adhyaya XII. 

Page. 62 . 

10 wr^^nr the author of the Gaudavadha. 

Cf eft 511% tth i 

^ H 5ri%q^| II 

31. 

zf: H ( «) II ] 
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11. 9-12. The views of the Acaryas and Viikpatiraja, as stated 
here, are found in the work Gaudavaho of Vakpatiraja. 

Cf. \ 

% kr n 

q;# "JITH H ^ tpr^tg i 

^'>1 fTTWT %3T II 

3Tc«nBl3T'^^wr wf'H i 

3Tc«i'^s? T^titvrkhf^T f?3T3T ii 

arrtHrt ^Tf?5ifuf^3T?TRr f§r i 

3T2r lit 3Tfh'>^5ft s? 5T3T? Jtrarr'Tft':'?^^*! ii 

Gaudavaho- 84-87. 

Here, it may be noted that the last verse of Vakpatiraja stWHrl: 
etc. has been sairskritized by Raja^ekhara with a few changes 
and quoted under his name. 

11. 13-16. The views of some thinkers regarding the necessity 
of a careful study of the early poetical works on the part of a poet, 
are to be linked with the vicAv of the Acaryas on the j)oint, and not 
with that of Vakpatiraja above stated, 

11. 17-24. Rajai^ekhara disagrees with the views of the other 
thinkers on this subject. The explanation given by him is more 
or less based on the statement made by Vakpatiraja on the same 
subject in verses 88-92 of his Gaudavaho. The views expressed by 
Vakpatiraja and quoted by Rajasekhara are already mentioned by 
Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka. 

Cf. I 

I H^;T5rrf5T^- 

cqWit: qtf^ I 

and gkuuTJi i 

€4 ^ l^’rf^jcrr ii 4,10-11 

The statement cT^: etc. quoted by Raja,4ekhara is traceable 
in the work of Anandavardhana with the same context :— 
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Cf. 

«TTM?r^=^?Jli%^rT3T=T^ ?rpl 3^15%: 

2r^5 ii 

Dhvani. 4. 17. 


Page. 63. 

’’*'[ II, 2-5. The portion dealing with Jr^(^«t%'^, 3#J?3rEN?JT, ^- 
%it3^ and <TT5t5r%wi5^ is borrowed by Hemacandra. cf. also aiql 

I ( qNR. III. 2-7. ) ar^'lnf: aRR®T: ST^WRJnsr- 
^RiJi 1 3Rjr^ xSfJir 5T?irt^: I Read i ] 

11. 2-5. Rfijasekhara approves of all the above mentioned 
views as correct. Vamana seems to have analyzed 3?^ in poetry 
for the first time, and discovered that there are three distinct 
divisions of it. 

Cf. i 

I iTIsjit STRRfRSJ I 

Kavyalankarasutra III. 2, 7-9. 

Anandavardhana, further developed this idea of three divisions 
of Artha and, therefore, his is a definite improvement on the older 
theory. This is found in the Dhvanyaloka 4-12. 

Cf. i 

Taking advantage of the already existing theories, Raja^ekhara 
develops upon them, puts the whole on a more scientific basis, and 
illustrates his points by a number of verses in these two chapters. 
The word also shows that Raja^ekhara here alludes to 

the views of some earlier writers on this subject. The examples 
of f5l?|?r4tl^r and are an improvement on Vamana 

and Anandavardhana. 

The word g^BTf^r may bo read as as is used by only 

one author. Hemacandra incorporated all these four divisions as 
recorded by Raja^ekhara along with their definitions and illustra- 
tions in his KavySnu^asanaviveka. p. 8, 

11. 7-14. a^*r%^ifT is defined by Anandavardhana as »PPjnw 
and explained by him as i see. Dhvani 4-13. The 
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same definition is given here in this verse hy Kajaf^ehhara as 
It is worthy of note here that the two verses cited 
here as examples will express identical meaning in case the reading 
in the second verse is changed as instead of i 

11. 15-19. Snandavardhana defines this division as g’ESRH, 
and advises poets not to take recourse to this method of writing. 
But Raja^ekhara does not agree wdth him, and defines this kind of 
poetry in a hotter manner than the and shows good 

artistic taste in the verse illustrating this class. The fact that he 
differs from Auandavardhana in this respect becomes manifest by 
the word 3?’5w§\: in this definition and by the passage 
HTn: on p. 71 1. 12. 

11. 20-25. The third variety is approved of by Anandavar- 
dhana as suitable for adoption, and is defined by him as i 

Dhvanyaloka. 4-14. 

That the same view of Anandavardhana is adopted by 
Rajadekhara is evident from the word mentioned in this 

definition. 

Page. 64. 

11. 1-4, This method of description of the jewels is similar 
to that of the elephants adopted in the preceding verse. This 
kind of borrowing alone is permitted by Anandavardhana. 

11, 5-14. This fourth division is not mentioned by any 
early writer. Jj^sfqiipsameness of basic principles. 

In the following two verses, the appearance of the Kadamba 
flower, the sign of the rainy season, becomes a source of enjoyment 
to the queens, because kings do not undertake -war during that 
season and remain at home. Relying on this fact, two poets have 
composed tAvo different verses where the second excels the first 
in description, 

1. 16 I Four kinds of poets who have special 

fondness for the use of these four kinds of Artha in their 
descriptions are named after these four Arthas in the same way as 
( magnet ) which attracts iron and is called by that name. 
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I The poet is said to belong to the fifth variety when his 
attention is always drawn to the aRtwjfJ or the method of description 
not adopted by any earlier poet. 

11. 18-25. Here Rilja^ekhara quotes a set of anonymous verses 
giving definitions of five classes of poets who arc named differently 
as : airpR, and 

Page. 65. 

I. 7. kind of sugarcane. 

This description is called as it is concerned with terrestrial 
things. 

*[ 1. 11. attributed to in ?Tf^^5jrr ]. 

II, 11-14. It is called since it is concerned with 

celestial beings. This verse is quoted once before while describing 
an Arthakavi ( p. 18 ). 

11. 15-18. because it pertains to both celestial and 

terrestrial beings. 

11. 19-23. 3T«ikr should be connected with Each 

of these four Arthas is subdivided into eight and, therefore, the 
total number of sub-divisions is thirty-two. 

Page. 66. 

11. 1-8. Here, the required for the figure of 

speech known as is shown in the first half of the second 

verse, and this is quite contrary to that shown in the last line 
of the first verse . It is, therefore, called 

*[ 1. 10. grr Vide. Vamanalahkiira III. 2. 2. ] 

11. 9-17. It is called because the three stages 

and are not stated in the second verse, 

though all the other stages are adopted as given in the first verse. 

Read 5ih<TlTO[; i 

11. 18-24. denotes here an army. The same idea ex- 

pressed in the first verse, is developed upon, and enlarged in the 
second verse. 
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I. 25. I When a later poet borrows an idea from 

earlier writing, but deviates totally from the original language, ho 
is compared here to an actor who appears in a different dress from 
his original one. 

J. 26. ^5 is read as in the Gatha- 

saptasatl. ( 3-5. ) 


Page. 67. 

11. 2-5. The same idea, embodied originally in the Prakrta 
language in the first verse, is expressed in Sanskrit in the subse- 
quent verso. 

*[1.7. ( swf; 101 ; ) 

!• 11. attributed to Vijjaka ; 

1. 16. fralsw® attributed to Valmiki ; 

I. 18. wi 

cf. f I 

II. 15-19. In these two verses, the brightness of the moon is 
described as similar to the paleness of a lady’s cheek. But the 
cause for the paleness of a lady’s cheek, is mentioned in the first 
verse as emaciation duo to the influence of passion, and, in the 
next, due to her being in a delicate condition. This is what is 
called 

11. 20-26. The behaviour of the swans described in the first 
verse, is transferred in the second verse to the deer. 

Page. 68. 

11. 3-15. Combining in a concise manner, the imports of two 
different sentences belonging to early writers, is called HVJJ. 

The river Narmada is called here a but, in fact, it should 
be called a as it flows towards the w^est. 

qrf55=a kind of fish. 

be construed with ajivf:. 
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Adhyaya XIII. 

Page. 69. 

11. 1-10. It should be noted here that Dhvanikara denounced 
this borrowing tendency on the part of poets as saying 

But Raja^ekhara thinks that this practice is not unsuitable 
for poets. 

It is worthy of note that the first division of 

is almost the same as the seventh division of the 

An example of is then given. The glorious aspects of 

he setting sun described in the first verse are transferred to the 
rising moon in the second verse. This gives rise to 

11. 11-19. The author of the first verse describes the flame 
of a lamp, and this description is accompanied with several similds; 
while in the second verse only the nature of the flame is described 
with all similes omitted. This kind of borrowing is not very 
different from the second variety known as of the 
where also the borrowing of a portion of the complete description 
is illustrated. 

11. 20-24. The third variety of this section does not 

seem to be different from the of the 

I. 25. also does not difler from the ^55%^, the third 

division of the previous section. The examples of these divisions 
also show an exact similarity, because in both the forms, things 
described in a concise form in the first verse, are explained in 
detail in the second verse. 

*[ 1. 26. found in II. .] 

Page. 70. 

*[ L. 8. IX. 23. ) ] 

II. 7-15. In the first verse, the simile comparing the moon 
with the breast of a lady is mentioned as subsidiary to the 
principal simild comparing the moon with the golden pot. In the 
second verse, however, the subsidiary simild of the first verse has 
been adopted as the principal simild. It is, therefore, called 
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]]. lG-24. This is exactly similar to the of the 

class. In the the same import of the first stanza is 

expressed in the second verse in a different language by a different 
poet. But, here, the same description of a thing adopted in the 
first verse, is reproduced in the second in a slightly modified style. 

It is described in the first stanza that on a woman’s 

cheek which resembled the dark spot in the moon, is removed 
by the drops of her tear when she wept at the delay of her lover. 
But, in the second verse, the same idea is represented in a mo- 
dified style and Tir^SciTS or leaves and creepers in the clieeks of the 
ladies are said to have been destroyed by the hot tears coming from 
the eyes of the wifit+.is, 

I. 25. is said to take place when a later writer borrows 

a method of descri ption from an earlier poet and changes the prin- 
cipal object of description. The first verse is exploited while the 
second shows the exploitation. 

In both the verses, cited as an illustration of this class of 
borrowing, the elephant’s trunk of Ganci^a is described as similar 
to the stalk of a lotus when it is raised up by him. But the 
author of the first verse makes the sun resemble a lotus to 
which GaneSa’s trunk is said as the stalk ; while the author of 
the second verse represents the tip of the elephant’s trunk as 
the lotus. 

*[ 1. 2G. No. 80 of ?pTif^^TRdt, attributed to 

whom Raja^ekhara praises as under; — 

This is attributed by some to ] 

Page. 7 1 . 

*[ 1. G. in II ; attributed to Valmiki.] 

II. 6-11. The author of the fiist verse, compares the winter- 

moon to a mirror which is made dirty by the sighings of on-lookers. 
The same idea has been borrowed by the author of the next verse 
where he describes the happy countenance of a lady as similar to 
a mirror which becomes natural when the dirt due to the tears and 
sighings of the on-lookers, is cleared off. This borrowing is, there- 
fore, called i 
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borrow,-..^ on the p:,rt of inH'ts, while he dmomm-e the other ti„.l 
of plagiarism alreaJy flosoi'iW Iw the name of mnet. lie 
quotes in support of Lis viev\’, a xctsq ^4 etc. 

*[ 1. 14. 3n^3(^ from srr sg. 

1. 17. ^ (srr?5JTK?r. 1-2). 


Page. 72. 

*[ 1. 3. found in UWcft4?i<5r»T?7>I. 

1. 8. URtr: attributed to vnu. ] 

1. 17. ^iT5ntra'4 etc. The purport of this verse seems to be 
that the ten nails of God Kudra’s feet, by the reflection of black 
colour of NiTrayana who bowed before Rudra, resembled the ten 
moons on the heads of the ten Rudras and they seeined to have come 
to worship the moon which is on the liead of the eleventh Rudra. 

Construction in this ease may be made thus: — 

Tire reading .suggested as in the text makes a slight 

change in the purport. In that case it may be construed thus; — 

fTlTvrRI3J'a=?:URI=s§ftFfr: (3m gw) WlgWl: wwr W53T; t 

If the word Xu: ay ana is cliangcd to Nai'iu’ani, then this verse 
will give (juito a dilierent sense. The face or the moon on the liead 
of WRFWifl or qiwdl who bowed before Rudra, being reflected on the 
ten nails of his feet resembled the ten moons worshipping the 
moon on the head of Rudra. 

The purport of the next verse etc, i.s, however, quite 
clear, where it is said that tho moon on the crown of Rudra seems 
to have taken six forms on being reflected on the five nails of !?ur 
when he bowed before one of her feet. 

*[]. 25. sifot, gqiu 5(rf^ufrf%wqw 8. 86). 


Page. 73. 

*[1. 10 attributed to ?5nq;t ( 

No. 2564). 

1. 25. (^w, IX. 32.)] 
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Page. 74. 

1. 4. The word may be read as which means 

‘ bamboo ’. The metaphor or in this verse is between tlie moon 
and the and in support of it, a simile or S’qilT comparing the 

broken pieces of bamboos with the rays of the moon, is given. 
The word may also be read as which means arrow-root 

and is known in vernacular as 

1. 9. The reading may be preferred hero as the stars are 
similar to the flowers and they provide themselves as signs to 
determino the position of the tank, 

*[1. 10. ( qmr^irc. IV. 3. 32.)] 

1. 16. fq%^ig^=at the commencement of public roads in the 
cities. 

*[1. 18. quoted in of There we 

find ^r^sqr^qqoiriirqrDf 5 and 

I. 22. Three .slokas from <.'tc. explain the 

portion 5rftrqi?5^qftf^T which is the last part of the verse 

I%%^r 5#5 etc. 

3n?TPrvrRJ3;=raw lid. 

Page. 75. 

II. 3-8. The poet Surananda, on this point, seems to follow 
5nandavardhana whoso views are already stated. This Sura- 
nanda belonged to the Yayavaragotra to which Rajasekhara 
belonged, as can be inferred from the verse contained in the Bala- 
I'amayapa and cited below. 

1-13. 

He was in the court of the rulers of the Cedi country, and 
was probably a contemporary of king Ranavigraha of Cedi(cir. 
875-911 A. D. see Bhandarkar Report VI. p. xix.) 

There is a verse bearing on this point, in the Suktimuktavali 
and is attributed to Rajasekhara : — 

?'n'qr i 

p. 47. ( G. O. S. edition ). 
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The preamble shows that the verse etc. is quoted 

from the wmrk of Suranandci. Similar sentiments are also 
expressed in the Dhvanyaloka. 

3T#R?{mr'3TufirsjRftR ii 1-6. 

Page. 76. 

*[ 1. 4. srf^irr^. ( III ) ]. 

]. 12. Anuprasa and Atisayokti are the two Alahkaras illus- 
trated in the two subsequent voi'ses. 

*[ 1. 13. ^rrwrst ( 2. )]. 

Page. 77. 

1. 3. In the first verse, tlu: moon, reflected on several limbs of 
a lady, is described as adorning her with ornaments, while in the 
second verse the same moon, reflecting on her, is described as wor- 
shipping her because he was inferior to the beauf y of her face. 

*[ 1. 10. Read 1. 13. (tf. VI. 64)]. 

1. 17. 3Tfi%T^:=one who is able to connect things appropriately. 

Page. 78. 

1. 4. Translate: — It seems to me that the poetical skill 
lies in the exact knowledge of the practices either to be given up 
or adopted from among the 32 kinds enumerated. 

*[1. 7. cf. 1. 7.] 


Adhyaya. XIV. 

Page. 78. 

11. 14-25. Bhumaha, Dandin and Vamana include the 
descriptions of and 3T?5i%^ things amongst the Dosas or 

blemishes of a composition. 

Cf. itiJI^f55^55T#^qUTFTUl^^fru ^ I 


Bhamaha. 4-2. 
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^iftfir: II 

Dandin. 4-3. 

Viimana. 2. 23, 24. 

Rsja^ekhara, however, permits the use of and 

descriptions, which he deals with in these three chapters and calls 
them as These varieties are, however, (juite distinct from 

those included in the Dosas by such earlier writei'S as T3hainaha and 
others. Varnana, for the first time, uses the word in his 

5-1 of the Kfivyalahkarasutra and under this heading he instructs 
poets to observe certain rules in order that errors relating to 
grammar, metre and gender may not creep into their composition. 
The explained by Rajasekhara in these chapters seems to 

bo different from Vamana’s also. Raja^ekhara seems here 

to indicate that though all the are generally against the 

Sastras as -well as usage, there are certain varieties which are 
worthy of being adopted ; while there are others which are to be 
totally avoided. lie intends saying that though his g-firginT 

seems to be it is worthy of adoption in poetical 

composition because such things had actually existed either in 
early ages or in different 2 ^£*i'ts of the world and also because 
earlier poets have adopted such de.scriptions in their works. Yet, 
another kind of description which is included amongst the Dosas 
by Bhamaha and others as ergisiflg and should necessarily 

bo avoided by poets, because in such cases the things described 
are purely imaginary and they neither existed at any time or at 
any place, nor such method as this was followed by any of the 
early poets. This is the real sense of the term Kavisamaya. 
Some dishonest })oets, however, have used the same term in 
different ways so as to suit their own selfish ends, 

Rajaisekhara appears to be the first writer to deal w'ith this 
subject exhaustively, and the later writers such as Hemacandra 
and others have borrowed freely from him ; and in doing so they 
merely added some new verses as illustrations. 

Page. 79. 

*[The chapters XIV toXVlll are borrowed in 
1. 30) J. 
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1. 4, The words q?i, etc. are common nouns and, therefore, 
the meanings of these M'ords are included in the group of 
or genus. 

1. 6. Kalidasa alludes here to the existence of lotus flowers in 
the river S'ipra. 

I. 10. In this verse, or the blue water-lily is described 

as blossoming in the ri\'er Ganges. 

O Q 

*[11. 11-13. would be better; read 

II. 15-lS. In this verse, oneKesava probably a king or a rich 
man, is eulogised as having done some wonderful thing for the 
Kuduhgesvara the presiding deity of Ujjaini. Here the river 
near Ujjaini is said to be full with swans and Sarasa birds. 

*[ 1. IG. For in Ujjaini see 

I. 20. is the correct grammatical form ’[. 

II. 19-22. ^iiT=ser}»ent.s or elephants. 

f%^^=young animals or boats. 

^'tr=water or gold. 

c3f)Tj^rfT=feeder of clouds or bearer of clouds. 

All these words having two meanings apply to both the 
ocean and the mountain described in this verse, which is in dotihle 
entendre. 


Page. 80. 

11. 3-4. The words and are synonyms. 

*[ 1. 5. also is in ]. 

I. 12. ^W5^r=3raui;!^T:. 

*[ 1. 21. III. C. ) ] 

II. 21-22. The reading of this verse here, seems to be better 

than the reading of the [irinted edition of the Viddhasalabhanjika 
as and But the commentator of that 

work, adopted the readings as obtained in the printed edition while 
commenting upon tliis verse. 

*[1. 25. ?p§[^rl%?r. /F/u?IlI. 14; Mss, of read 
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II. 25-2G. The reading adopted in the Sarasvatikant habharana 
is tfiilRr for found hero, and Bhoja commented upon 

that reading in the following manner. 

But Narayana, the commentator on the Viddhasalabhahjika, 
commented upon this reading somewhat differently as : 

Page. 81. 

*[1. 1. is the correct grammatical form. ] 

1. 1. Read instead of 

*[ 1. 13. (f?TR. I ) ] 

I. 17. a'&'^5F:i[s3T^f^uu^=the Kavisamaya under the misce- 

llaneous section. 

*[ 1. 19. In ^ read instead of and 

for ^ ^ ] 

II. 19-22. The first half of this ver.se alludes to the ocean of 
milk, while the second refer.s to the ocean of salt. It is, therefore, 
evident that poets do not differentiate generally between the two 
oceans. 

The word ^ means just as 'ejhI; i 

qjj: n; 

The last line of the ver.se may he construed as : — 
c4 f qqqq: ( qgut ) H ? I 

and translated thus : “Are you not inferior to the desert where 
the wells supply water for drinking purpose.s.” 

Page. 82. 

1 . 8. Reading erq^q: may be adopted here in con.sonance with 
the statement contained in the verso f%?:tii^qr etc. There 

it is said that the S'ephaliku trees let fill their flowers in the 
presence of the moon, as if to complain to the moon with drops 
of tears against the cruel treatment of the sun they receive during 
the day. 

The line f^qr'S^inlsFqqn, may be interpreted in the 

following manner : — 
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f^5n5i^=thougli S'eplialika floAvors do fall during tho day 
also ; arf^^Hptliey are not, however, described as falling during 
the day. 

Cj.i — Kavyamiinamsa p. 41, 1. 17. 
and ^ l^Jfr i Viddhasalabhaujika 2, 19, 

Hemacandra’s Kavyanusasana reads: (p. 11.) f^^Jr^TT 
ift^cq^r^T ^'?:ri^q;n?gJTT?rr Hero the word 

may be construed witli f^q;r?r and During the day both 

and are not described. 

*[1. 21. attributed to ^f^]. 

1, 21. etc. see Kavyadarfi'a. ( 1-70). 


Adhyaya XV. 

Page. 83. 

*[ 1. 13. MSS. of read af^'fe^riJrq-; ] 

1. 13. Tlie reading is better than 

*[ 1. 14. seems to be from of ] 

1. 20. ^7rJT=N^arakasura, the son of the earth-goddess. 

Page. 84. 

^■[1.2. (?tlU. II. 7. ) 

1. 17. yi irqrfirq^d (f^R. 1. 44.) 

1. 27. Head 3UTir^^55i^.3;crRTr^I^!q, l ] 

1. 27. may be read as 

Page. 85. 

1. 3. is explained liero in the line : JTTqjcT^t^^r ^ 

t The colour of is and the colour of the water of 
the river Yamuna is said to be black or 

1. 7. The similarity of and colours, is shown by the 
word i 

I. 12, The word fwil^f^SJTvrraf explains the similarity between 
and 
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*[I. 13. IX. 22.). 

1. 15. %i5Rr»ik’(l(T5. II. 25.) ] 

1. 15. The word illustrates here the similarity 

between gs and *it^. 

1. 22. Both the words and mean ‘moving’, H% 
may be considered as a better reading. 

*[ 1. 25. ersr Tf^ ( IX. 93. ). 

Page. 86. 

*[ 1. 1. 1. 3G. 1. 5. 1. 47. ) ] 


Adhyaya XVI. 

1. 12. The varieties of Kavi.sainaya mentioned above relating 
to the terrestrial things may equally be applied to celestial things. 
But some special features of are treated in this chapter. 

*[1. 18. (m^. II. 53.). 

I. 14. in »t: ill ^Jpft?Tr55fR:. 3. 2. 7. ] 

II. 14-19. In the first verse, a lady is represented as speaking 
to the quivering image of the moon reflected in the glass of wine 
held in her hand. Here, the moon is called or one having a 
black spot resembling the form of a hare. 

In the second verse the same black spot of the moon is 
compared to a deer. 

I. 26. seems to be a proper name. It may also be 

taken to mean as jn;r^=‘ brilliant in sports.’ 

Page. 87. 

II. 1-4. In this verse, the army of Yadavas is said to carry 
banners with the fish-sign because 5j^5i, the son of Krsna and the 
chief of the Yadava army, was an incarnation of and therefore 
is known as 

This verse seems to be the reply of a warrior, very probably 
who was asked to enter the army of the Kauravas in the 
Mahabharata war where the Yadavas and Dropa were protecting 
the Sindhunatha alias Jayadratha. 
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Construe : — 3?K- 

Here the two words il(-3^sT; and ^=g55;5[ have double signi- 
fication, 

*[1. 6. After the verse ei^^gr, MSS. of add — 

?Tq-per-57f^r?%^ ^ 

8t 4 ?r?r 

f^^r: g^?RTf»T^f^'Ta'Jlf5r=T; I) ] 

11. 5-13. All MSS of this work cite only the first verso 
etc. to illustrate this Kavisauiaya. Heniacandra Avho 
borrows all the.se chapters in the same order as Ibund here in his 
Kavyamisa-sanaYiveka, includes the second verse etc. 

also. This verse is quoted from tlio Anargliaraghava of JMurari. 
It appears from this that Murari, tlie author of the Anargha- 
raghava maybe jdacod before Raja.sekliara ( cir. 900 A. D.) on 
the strength of thi.s ([notation from his work. 

It is worth remembering in thi.s connection that Murari is 
supposed to have fiouri.shed befora^ 850 A. D. on tlie doubtful 
testimony of a verse in the Hai-avijaya of llatnakara. The verse 
in question rune thus : — 

sTid gtrh:ft?'4g i 

K ncT: tT 

fir«h ttf sR'pH: n 

38-68. 

Although the words gtift, etc. do clearly refer to 

the poet Murari the author of the Anargliaraghava drama, yet 
the event mentioned in the verse does not agree with the theme 
as found in the drama Anargliaraghava, because Rama, the hero 
is not stated there as being killed in any of the Alikas as required 
by this verse. It is, therefore, difficult to take the words 
etc. in the verse to repre.sent the author of the Anargliaraghava. 

The construction of this verse of Ratnakara may, therefore, 
be taken thus : — 

31% ^xiiTirr^gr urin'^sr gtiftftr4 iigi Hid g: stpefcI- 
m Htl: II 
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It may also be pointed out, here, that the present context is 
not complete unless this verse is accepted as a genuine part of the 
Kavyamimamsa. Because the verse etc. relates only to 

the moon born from the eye of and not to the moon born from 
the ocean as required by the statement But 

the second verse etc. refers to the moon born from the 

ocean and thus both the verses together illustrate this 
The verse etc,, therefore, is a genuine part of the work. 

Belying upon the accuracy of liemacandra in quoting these 
chapters of the Kavyamimamsa which is amply borne out by 
other instances such as in line 19 of this page as 
this verse also may be taken as a genuine quotation made by 
Kaja^ekhara from the Anargharaghava of Muiari. 

*[ 1. 14. Read i 

1. 19. MSS of read i 

1. 20. 8?4 ?! found in 1. 24. ugrifer attributed to 

in separate and seems better reading. ] 

I. 25. Construe as :-stcR 7R^: ?5«3iq[. 

Page. 88. 

*[ 1. 2. ?T9irwtsu: attributed to in and in 

and to in 

I. 7. attributed to S7rtf%. For the meaning see 

c-^aiUilsE; ] 

II. 7-10. For the meaning of the verse ^?r etc. 

see also Sarasvatikani habharana. p. 16G ( N. S. edition). 

Reading as found in C. MS. is correct. 

In the case of grrivj^r construe as : — fitt ^ jri tt: i 

In the case of JirtTg, ?a: ^ ?5gt 

U;. 

Here Nfirayana and Madhava are described as one and the 
same. 

11, 12-15. Construe as: — tl: I 

In the first half of this ver.se and are described as 

identical, and in the second half the identity of Laf smi with wealth 
and earth is described. 
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1.17. Sarasvatikanthubharana reads c# ffPiTR instead of ^ 

II. 

1. 24. ^^tt.2.] 

Page. 89. 

* [ first verse of of »Tg^ 05 , and u^- 

seem to be from the same work. One more verse 
iiw^. is quoted in 

of is difiereut from that of ?T3i5hsR:. The following 
quotations will explain the ^?TiTq’ and show how far the later 
writers of were indebted to for this. 

WTir'<Tr Nr^;qls’=TOcIWrT: I 

erfsrsTJqtti ii 

ai^rdtsfr Ji«Tr — 

fitir i 

’jiiTiRr II 

cin’t: gferrm^g^ i 

3TaBWffT ^r^ilT^ISIcrr II 

KTfra>iir% i 

5^q?FTqt: II 

^€Kmt stmt ^fTHTdt ii 

tsr^n: tr^ ^ i 

S53:S'4?t S^'-Tl^gii^: II 

jmr — 

^ S^fli sr55tfts*ts: I 

m cwtsg^ II 

tf%OT f ftcic# ^ ^51=^ I 

f^trkqtiiwirJTt 1^1%?^ jt go^iq; ii 

?r«n — 

?TTm^Ji S ws^prtraiH, i 
S’-Tlt^ II 

3m3^T#T^i^il|%tiS^S f mgmt i 

l'm^, II 
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I 

i^3TTr^ Mqts^: ii 

gg^fs;'? ^5i5frt^ gjT I 

=qri#sw ^ ^rr jrg-r; ii 

3TJ5f 

s?’T^sf?r =^r I 

^ 5R^T Wif^’TF II 

sT^i^sPt jfsir — 

Tfiri^ 5?^ i 

3r^/+ri^ ?ivft^iflT-<Ti’3ri?f ii 

cl XT? gfgirmr i 

ars'mr^Er^r f J^^rtT^mc^ i 

#i%r?Tr^l ^•’’4 I 

5['cf:^'twi;;% ^--t^ciji^t; ii 

f^ivRm’'^?Fi I 

3j-4r — 

irracftgc’i c?;?! jtq ^ i 

3i^t% ^ q;;5 7q!r5rr<qF% 5:cwi^q{trqt: ii 
f^Rf R ?:=fr:^r’i i 

^ftci?q ^1 ^ftispq^RT #rr.?[i i^qr i 

^fef.r§ir ^ II 

2i5Tr — 

TfcRMmqoqj^gifcVqi^q TiqiTRft- I 
=^Jiq; II 

^rr^fF^fUfSt ff I 

^§iRr s^r'Jii r ii 

cT'^r tTq[;5T’g^Rr i 

5rqi#R fi^mt ^cT ?Tf =g II 
^TSTT — 

vft55fnir?f)fftcr|!'R^: I 

'ft^qi5?5qt: ?^»T^^#STR?iq’-ft: 11 

SEUT'^qt II 

BK^r^'^?r4<»lf qT'^^RTTar^^sfqt; I 

^ II 


pp. 7 & 8. 


^3W. I 






=q3f^: qicirqqiq: i 
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5 ^f^ 2 (tssT l^r fl:?:'» 2 rr» 53 Tt %>rjr: ii 

8I«TrSU II 

^'JTW^oi: ^oiafssr^r i 

^ror^n'JTq-^r s^f’^'JTcrr ii 

^?TI I 
=Er ii 

— ft^^^rsRTR pp. 30 - 31 . 

3R??lsf^ gi I 

R vTIRf^: ^JTT ^3ff^v:ir II 


ST^FT^sf^r 3 T' 4 I — 

n^r^i ?^(sj"-R5i55ra^ I 
3T%m5j iT«R?IRm3ira II 

ramw ^'41 gfe 4 Ti?i '4 i 

ST'afeW^ir ^I%fRq: II 

sj^R 4 :tw 4 4r5^m<7r44t; i 

4?Tr^ 5Rt4^m^: II 

1441^4? 45E4r^4t: I 

4 4R^iq-I4 ^^Rl'Jlf 4g’^?4 441^: It 

?f^S’Rf^4'4r 441 — 

4?r-% JTT?.^^t3R 4J?5g^ 4 4^ I 
ei^lif: 4 445 34tc4f^4I?% f44F44^: It 
^iW4'4g ^'4141 gf^g 4 ?;4;rir i 
fRcir4 ^41 ■jft55tf4?II4T4 f44rf4cTT II 
4444 g4';^4f444rS4 44^44 I 
f^t4^ 44r — g,4?4ft444?44 444 514 4^4^ II 

’TI4I544C4 2?up54 154^4:3^44144111 I 
W=^r4 %44T4.r^44r[4fw-rff4r4; ii 
?:4;4 4fI4'gjEfirJ4U-4f4T44^4r4, I 
441 44'4 34F434I4r 4v4^f^4Jl II 
4R^4 43i:r4f ^4 4 4’jt44: I 

T 42 TJI^ T4%4tS4 54: W.T^ 441^4^ U 
i^4f^%4t 44r— 4?44re*44r: ^4?ft^4r4444r: I 

'^t44tf^44t•■ ^444Tf4Rt4ri^g II 
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1 

^R^iTet^[?rrff^q%5nffl’Tiircrn ii 

srr^^r i 

JIR^? fir^^ g^: II 

— ?f;f^5E?q’55rfF ]■>]). 40, 41 and 42.] 

11. 12-13. Here Raja^ukliara declares tliat ho is the first 
Avritcr to deal with this kind of Kavisamaya which tlic early 
writers on poetics Itiiled to notice. But they included other varieties 
of Kavisamaya which readily form ])art of the Dosas or blemishes 
in poetical composition or ungrammatical usages. 

The passages - ^^5% gH i ’t fTFJRftfrwrmirnfe ii 

clearly show that early authors were not opposed to it, and 
that Rajaf^ekhara alone took up this subject to be treated of in 
detail. 


Adhyiya XVII. 

Chapters 17 and 18 are re])roduced by llemaeandra in his 
Kavyanu^asanaviveka (pp. 126-1 35 ) and he followed the same 
order as found here. 

11. 19-22. In this verse, the firmament and the earth are 
described as forming one world. This is shown by the words 
sRinftftcTr and 

It is alluded here that in the whole world there can be no 
other family than this where the members such as Bala, Hara and 
Vi§nu of the family could not till their little land due to want of 
a second o.v. 


Page. 90. 

* [ 1.1. (»Ti*Tf. 1. 7.); There the reading is ^ instead 

of ^r^.] 

1. 1. d^^fl-earth and firmament. 

*[ 1. 4. quoted as an cxamj)lc of in 

1. 10. description of the palace of king Harsa, the 

patron of Baija. 

1. 15. in 4-3-32; the general reading is ] 
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I, 25. Jainbudvipa is situated in the middle of tliQ other ^3 
having three Dvipas on both the sides. The names of all the seven 
gl'TS and their order of precedence are mentioned in this verse. 

Page. 9 1 . 

II. 1-2, Each of these seven ^qs are .surrounded by seven 
concentric oceans. 

1. 6. Kavyanu^asanavivcka reads as 

qj/iH % rr etc. but Vfigbhata’s Kavya,nu.sasana reads as 
q#T5r^ra%^jr^q:ri^3tqtqn'i^ Both and do not give 

any clear sense of that })assage and therefore, it may be changed 
as cftrqii; which may be construed with in tho next line. The 
purport of the verse, then will be as follows 

' The great warrior, probably Parasurfima, became dissatisfied 
with Brahman because he thought that all these eighteen islands, 
earth with its nine sub-divisions, one mighty ocean, and the fertile 
country all around, acquired by him through his prowess in battles, 
seemed to him to be in, sufficient for hi.s liberality’. 

The reading =q% g5{?r ^ may be construed thus : — m 

dlqqq : f-Tqr l^q ‘ Paras urama became 

dissati.sfied with Brahman because he could create very little for 
being given away in charity’. 

*[ 1. 7. MSS of I'cad qq'in ^ q instead of 

girq i ] 

11. 13-lG. This verse etc. is not quoted by 

Hemacandra in his J\a,vyanu.sa.sanaviveka. The import of this 
verse is that the enemies of a king were defeated and driven out to 
the shore.s of the three oceans where also they had the riches of 
a king in the form of elephants of the quarters, Cintamani jewels 
and Kalpaka trees etc. although they lost their own elephants, 
jewels and gardens. 

*[]. 22. MSS of read ] 

1, 23. Read wqififgi); instead of 

JT^cTC means a small stone. 

The reading also is quite suited to the emendation as 
i. The purport of this verse would then be as follows : 
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God Ke^ava assumed the form of a small stone In the hand of 
Agastya when he commenced drinldng the w ater of the seven 
oceans, lest Agastya may drink him too. 

Page. 92. 

*[1. 1. For MSS. of read sriiqi gojr^trrf.] 

11. \~7. For a detaih'd description of see the Vayu 

purana chapter 34 from which this portion of the Kavyamunumsa 
seems to have been drawn. 

*[l. 13. ^5f;?rci^5r, ef. 

Kantilya’s Artha.sash-a p. 3.38.] 

II. 8-17. Compare the vorsitm in the Vayujmra^ia with the 
Jtscription of BhjXratavar.sa here: — 

n^ttfdrlT: I 

HFjtq^sir grTTiJi: u 

m g gfq: ^rUTW'. I 

’T?»q g glqts?! ^hroitmq; ii 

3ti?rd % i 

+ + + . + 

q(?sr4 glq: I 

m ’1 fifqg ii 

+ “h -h + 

=qrfwrg gqqr'at f^sjeu: i 

’T3J: II 

gj55q#fTr: ii 

Vayupurana. Chapter 45, 78-88. 

The similarity is so remarkable a.s to leave very little room 
for doubting that the description of Bharatavarsa, as given here, 
is wholly based on the information supplied by the Vayupurana. 

Page. 93. 

1. 4. w?rtrn:=camphor. 

k 6. th:=:a house. gi^t 5 fg=Agastya. 

1. 17. cf. Manusmrti: — 

air »Tg?rg k 'i.qrgr^H?'^ i 
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1. 20. Hero Rfijasekhara divides India into five parts, and 
gives topographical information relating to these parts. His 
conception of the country dividing itself in five parts, is probably- 
derived from the position, boundary and descri])tion of Madhyadesa 
as found in such earlier woi-ks as Manusmrli, Kfimasutra, etc. 
The countries lying in the four directions from the Madhyadesa 
constitute four groups each consisting of several divisions. 

*[11. 21-27. Viveka and Yagbhata read SjiJT'T;., ] 

I. 3. For the things produced in Soutl ern India see the 
products of the four i\Ialaya mountains already enumerated on 
pp.<)2-93. 

’•^'[11.2-17. Viveka reads %’ift fTOTiipjft and 

Vagbha-ta reads ^vhi!e Viveka has Vagbhaia reads 

Viveka ami Vagbhaia ha\e gqg and fTfy, and add 
qTra'’4T after is the correct reading as is men- 
tioned by ]. 

I. 17. etc. 'this verse is quoted from the Manusmrti 

(2-21). Madhyades'a is al>o mentioned in the Kamasulra thus:- 

sipqapqr: i 2-5-21. 

The .same verse etc. (Manu. 2-21 ) is quoted in 

the .Tayamahgala on this Suti-a and is attributed to Bbrgu there 
but not to iManu. According to Vasistha, Jayamahgalu gives a 
different reading as l instead of of 

this verso. 

II. 23-21. Tire portion of this country, called i« situated 

■\vithiu the four houndaries: of the Sarasvati in the west, Pra3’aga 
in the cast, the Ganges in th(' north and the Yamuna in the south. 
For similar demarcation of 

Cf. qf^M: i qfi^^q q 

Balaramayana x. 86. 

Kanyakuhja or modern Kanauj Is called or rriFrg^ and is 
.situated on the bank of the Ganges. 

Cf. verses 88-90 of the Balaramayai^^a act X, 
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11. 25-27. Hero Rajasekhara mentions four places; 

and in order to show that the directions are 

to be taken only as lolative, and not as always accurate. These 
four places seem to ho situated in the four directions of the 
Kanauj city, and these are used here to prove the inaccuracy of 
the directions. 

He says, for instance, that the direction cast of Vamanasvami 
corresponds to the west of Brahuia^ila; similarly, the south of 
Gadhipura cori'eS]>onds to the north of Kfilapriya. Kxcepting 
Brahrnasila the other three limits of the city of Kanauj are 
already well-known. It is not, therefore, diilicult to imagine that 
all the four boundaries refer l(j the t;ity of Kanauj. This is further 
strengthened by the additional references given below. 

( 1 ) Vainanasvami is an incarnation of Visnu. According 
to the Padmapurana., ( Srsfikbanda, 35 and Uttara. 53) Rama, the 
king of Ayodliya, once built a tein])le fc»v Vamanasvami in the city 
of Mahodaya or Kanyakubja. ( sec the Geographical Dictionary 
of N. L. Day. p. 89 ). Rajasekhara refers, very probably, to this 
temple of Vamana, and according to him it was situated in the 
western part of the city and towards the west of Brahrnasila. 

( 2 ) Gadhipura is also mentioned by Rajasekhara in his 
Balaramayaija (act X, 88 ), and apparently he means by that word 
the city of Kanauj. Here, he mentions further that Gadhipura is 
situated towards the north of the Kiilapriya temple. Gadhipura, 
therefore, appears to be a suburb of Kanauj in the northern part, 
while Kalapriya a])pears to be situated in its southern part. 

( 3 ) The tem))le of Kalapriyanatha also must have been a 
part of Kanauj, and the deity is referred to in the three famous 
dramas of Bhavabhuti, wlio mentions that his dramas were staged 
before an audience assembled in connection with festivities in 
honour of S'ri Kalapriyanatha. It is well-known that Bhavabhuti 
was a contemporary of king Yasovarman of Kanauj ( 8th century 
A. D. ) and was patronized by him. It is not unnatural, therefore, 
on the part of Bhavabhuti to refer to the presiding deity 
Kalapriyanatha belonging to the capital city of his patron king 
Yasovarman. The testimony of Rajai^ekhara also makes it clear 
that the temple of Kalapriya was situated in the southern part of 
Gadhipura which is again a subupb of Kanyakubja. 
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These evidences militate against the views of some of the 
commentators on Bhavabiiuti who are disposed to identify 
Kalapriyanatha with the deity of Padmapura in Vidarbha, the 
birth-place of Bhavabhuti, or with Mahrilcfilesvara of Ujjayini. 
As there are not strong reasons to supjiort either of the two 
theories mentioned above, these may lie dismissed as fanciful. 

( 4 ) Now the position of BrahmasIIa mentioned by Baja- 
i^ekhara may be determined on the strength of the position of the 
other three places, and its exact situation may be located in the 
eastern part of the city of Kanauj. It is also probable that Raja- 
j^ekhara, being a teacher of king MaheiKh’apala of Kanauj, was well 
acquainted with the to])Ogr'aphy of the city, and thus mentioned 
the four parts of the city of Kanau j to paove the relativity of 
directions. For his appreciation of the city of Kanauj wc intro- 
duction page xxi. 

'* [pp. 90-94. With the five divisions of our author rf. 

“The five Divisions of India, or the “Five Indies,” as they 
are usually called hy tlie Chinese, arc as follows: — 

I. Northern India comprised the Panjab proper, including 
Kashmir and the adjoining hill stales, witli the whole of eastern 
Afghanistan beyond the Indus, and the present Cis-Satluj States 
to the w’est of the Saraswati river. 

II. Western India comprised Sindh and Western Rajpu- 
tana, w'ith Kaelih and Gujarat, and a ])ortion of the adjoining 
coast on the lower course of the Narbada river. 

III. Central India comprised tlie whole of the Gangetic 
provinces from Thanesar to the head of the Delta, and from the 
Himalaya mountains to the banks of the Narbada. 

IV. Eastei'n India conij^rised Assam and Bengal proper, 
including the whole of the Delta of the Ganges, together with 
Sambhalpur, Orissa, and Ganjam. 

V. Southern India comprised the whole of the peninsula 
from Nasik on the west and Ganjam <jn the east, to Ca})e Kumari 
( Comorin ) on the south, including the modern districts of Berar 
and Telingana, Maharashtra and the Konkan, with the separate 
states of Haidrabad, Mysore and Travancore, or very nearly 
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the whole of the peninsula to the south of the Narbada and the 
Mahanadi rivers. Cunningham’s "Tlic Ancient Geograpliy of 
India” pp. 11-12. 

For tho various eounti ies cf. 

miTi^i^vrrf^ctr ii i ii 

ii h ii 

jrf!j?;Ttq35ftf^q'7dRD37iH i 

ii '< ii 

4'r|r^-T,i%STT3rrf3Tr%& ii g ii 

ii ^ ii 

55T?TiinufukT(hftww5!uirfTJi^j’'4q^5i?^tT:u i 
nrT^i^q3if55iytd^H5?5^qi^i; ii ^ n 

qqjTRi^ ii ^ ii 

armsqf €r^T^iqwtqqf ^isTFwr: i 
^ife?#f?RqFTF’jqf7q:r«rt';#T;'J3r«r ii c ii 
iqqife%?;Rq5l'qi i 

irfrtdTqr. u «. ii 

%P-T;?usEojq;Eqaihqra:u^tk i 

m% h^i: ii ii 

3Tq qhrStif ?5fr i 

ii tt ii 

^ iTswnqqq rfhhi f%q;'EroiT;R'iri'Ti vlHi : i 

l| TX II 

?RqF(jqfF3:lq^q'l??FTfeqq=Et?3!^ft^5!F: I 
^t!^5hF^3Fuq;qq%qr ii x n 

»l5t5tqq;qirqrqfqcnqHFRqi qsfqf F: I 

ii ii 

^<i?^l^t^ft[fS55F5FqF »TiFF: I 
qrE^S«r H^FFRW'i^ i^tqr: II II 

^l^^F '^5FF: qpSTTilv^fe^Hi^^l: I 

q^qF5^F^qifqq^f^i55fiF!ftg^FqYf(: ii T'* il 
%qr^ft*rq5RnqFt^’^si%qqi^5Fq?Wi: i 
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ii 'i^ ii 

t»TPtftfe'f^r^5^^cfqjgTr55r^?s[^®r: i 
^rPsirT^ flfr^qts5ig II II 
ST'TT^f JTf^JTT^T g^NOTtS^filft: I 

3rTTi?a^f?tT^|?3r5i5i^ifsCr^riiT: ii ii 

qgTr^^;T5Tr^:rT3T?f?JI%^Sgj;q-^:T^W: I 

r^?5r ^ ^ II II 

qfsjirtTi^^r qr'»?5qg?5Tr^^f?5i;?yq5r: i 

ii ii 

% 5 IiT?ft g^?T TiT;^^^q^WT 3 :?qT; \ 

tT^f^w^q?f|^-T,^^qrqi¥r%^T5T ii ii 
I fisr-rrl ffqqi'qgJTi:! f^ift-qg’qrr^ i 
Jtk: grcq^sTNimr: ^^jftqrsT ii '■'. v ii 
%q:qq?Trf^qrgq^qa??Ti%tqjjmrai: i 

3ri^F^5lftT>^#3TnRfir'gq’iri: II II 

%^''T^f%Pl?qifcr'T:^Tg'? 5 pqrT ; i 

CIWr?55r,5B3ygF}%^^^^,03qT;:jr«T 11 II 

3ifsrT?TSCTi^qq'r^q'T^urT5'J3ft-^?5q;[; i 
JTi'jrf55|5^)-f5!^rf|-rrq:TTF2=q»Tfr3?r: ii ^v* ii 

^qnrw: ^q'^rirsj II II 

jqqgqrasft^^i^Tf: i 

3lt^T^r!T^T^r1W'JT3:?5,TOft"qqsFr^|; II '-A II 
3^yT'^i#3TJTT^q?;F?q%?ra^^q*'rf9i?^r: i 
■<ff?5rq5?tss^sT5TiFq?’^H^qff%q:N^qr: ii » 
tTqpq^’qTgfirg;r: gqi’tijtg-'Tq i 

qrTq^?;T^q’7qfq%^g’3ir^iFqqi: II II 

q^mqilr-. ^qy. i 

qi^r^ mnfqq:: qrf^fs? wi ^nf^fr ii ii 

snq^ats'qR^r =qiqrl^ i 

TT51T =q 4l[f9l?^: II w II 

Cliapt. XIV. 

sn5q#^q5i>0Tjfqwgfrr; q;fej?srT€>^: i 
5nfiqqqqqq^q^qF3q)^=^fqq^rf^5n; ii *i || 
irq^TrcTi^sqq srf?T'fT:^«y5rr: 5fe5=^«ar i 

qmi: =q qgqrqi: II X II 

=Epcqt5rq^i5irff5tq^ft:i^?«qi2^^<^i«i i 
gu^r qt55i^55?frqt?Tq^rqi«r ii ^ ll 

rr^?:qT^^T^q5^Tqtq#Jnqn^ i 
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ii % ii 

5f|iT9T vflNT«TRI5? I 

l^rq'cft fitin ^inr ii ii 

N'^lPf.'4l' NfR^ fe'fJTRS^TNr: I 

imo n 

^f%Tf^%fr'’jf5Nq:vTi’Tr;jT'iif "ni: ?wf%rf^^: i 

ii 11 ii 

jnftrqT'4iN^N5iraTi7T^^ir?qi>?»n %im: 1 
^ xT rfiqf % ^ift’ II 

0r%R: NT^Nr‘4tft^r ?s?r?r ^ 1 

irg^F^IRTq^arrai: Hftfit q^^^T^Sir: II 1?, || 

TTf'-FRI: TqiN I 

^'i?i^^rg3r?5nmDq%c5q#?iryi^: ti iv* n 

^jRgN^?nqf'*Tfifr%'?5n?5?r: ii 'i'^. n 
tTg?:rq^fNHT^TR^T[: i 

IpTtqr^qiiNgqRfTr i 

NIT^fn^STR^JTc^mijTITRRlf^ II II 
^g#?5NrMq^^i=i5i^i5iftTrFNRg'q;55i5iNqjrs i 

%N^r'. ii ii 
^ ^ =q?3:¥nJTNft^ ^ i 

WSIrlT^EWSl^g^NNfWI^HJIf^: II ^^vs II 

^wj qfsjfll ^5r: ii u 

5.^.V[iJ|^l; HATH 1 

f'Tft|^Tqf5q%rlfoi=^?5!qni'iTN^=?frRF: I 

IfrtflcTr— Chap. XVI. 

cf. also the quotations from in Bhattotpala’s commentary 
etd loc, 

cf, also vi^ NRI: IJpWlTIR; I 

qrftJiiN«? wrr^ ^3q%: ii 
Rq ^l^rfvi^TiN’f i 
^iqq'iif ii 
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, mpi; i 

ei^T 5 ^^iritNr stl: 11 

qt^trriRT ?f??i g i 

i;f ferrar jfri; fern: ii 

5((?i'jn: jt'^^ vrm?!; i 

SjfjngvTaffoitjqraq^JT;^ 11 

^^^g’3rar»j 'Jift^irar^wr ii 
JT4^gt?T!gT«J JT^r m?«3TrF?ftniTf: I 
qi^Tirrvrqr: ii 

ilt?flctftvFtRTS'fT?K>:'ii^iKi;fTT:tFr'4I I 

Tg^r; qn-^rJrr’T^r: ii 
^FWi^im^rTn'iirg^i iTf??ft^^t: i 
raNmr^fqf?*irar ?grir: n 

;TlT(gr; g^Trqr7?T*VTqr; i 
?T?9i^r5T ’tw^i: u 

fnfeg fTqraiTSI 3r^l; I 

gg*ti(Tii^^ry’? qitggqR^ife^: n 
gcfT: ^rafr gn^r ^rfiTgrgrfg g#g: i 
ggiTO'fTf: gRT^f: ^rgqft^rgTNli^r: 11 
^,frqr gig^rgg qrftjtiirigqifgfr: i 

g'^qi fgr-. gi^gp. giqFjqife?!: II 
R?RigrmR?gi: qR?fiq:r5[TO!qr i 
aiigr gftfrr i 

WT^ gwtgrni it 

f^wjggoi II, 3. 

Vinayachandra einimeralcs 84 oouulrie.s in lii.s 

'ggq^l^^gi: gV^72if'-^^i!i!re?%rs^Wf^iwgr^giggtfg50<l5igi55gBt- 

sf^^«flq#^f^^g'?ig3^gr3ftgi'ftgiRifgr4ttq%ei2arq‘^[gi^ i’ 

I .,^ '■ 

also g3;f.gi gi^gqigj gig^r^jggf^ggr: i 

q^gg. i gtis^T^ gc^iRgg i sqggfe ^gigg i 'n^qgigg i 

^ft^. I q^igagf^ g^ggl^: i ^glg^ngt ggTqft^: i ^zarrstagl^ gpfRqrag' i 
ggtxit 5igg i glgg^ggl^ i gqH^ag|& qg^igil^t i 

gi^gqRnggq^CTggg i gg^gif^rq:?^ g§4^5rgil^ i gisfRRftjrgt 

I g^gsg^ i gggr: i ?5 r. 
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I 'TRrlsj I I ^3?: l 

8ICTf5R!J?rf^ J?R5^ ^5T: I I 

^f^nmqsf %& 1 

Hemaeandra in his 3TfJi>qtJi%:cimf^ explains the names of 
countries as follows : — 


sns^rlcT'?!: qraqi: I 

tjtRI ^ II 

?ft%#tqr 8 TffTaF^qf!%^T: i 

3rR!i^TO%iTi!Tr: ?nf5R;ramrfq’-Tf: 

qigq^T: II 

fT?^i i 

3^re3 qi’srq: It 

?Rii^ref gt’J^r: ^ 3 : 1 

q^uqR^l^sqT: JRT-'qfqr; 11 

3itf[; %?:55<T3IRr: ^'TCRS^r: I 


4. 22-27. 


Jayamangala in his commentary on the locates 

the various countries as under ; — 

WWT 3 t% 5 !n?l, ’331? I 3 TWT qfrq?ir: '^'Ji I I qT#;R^?ir 

1 1 UT Tr^rT^qiasq: I qf^qugs[inf 1 ^. 

swtisa^q: I sm q f g qqf^q srri^; 1 n^^ir ^firStq ^ crflitrrfcrq: 1 ^ 
^qqra: 1 1 s?wkf^<Tqi^%6tq silr- 

efifqq: I 1 

For the description of the countries lying on the way from 
Ceylon to Ayodhya, see his own qr^^tUTT^'’! ( X, 2C-9G ). 

For the modern equivalents of these places, see Cunningham’s 
‘The Ancient Geography of India’,' ‘The Geographical Dictionary 
of Ancient and Medioeval India” by N. L. Dey, and “The Original 
Inhabitants of India” by G. Oppert. 

For products cf. |qq^ sfl^t'rqrtfqH;, f^^^4q5:q^r- 

iwqiql: 1 q 1 q.rqwrf^jriJsjqiRi^sin 

ta i« | i«qft r g wgy^qwf«r a>j??T^ ^^[q^ 1 ar^J^ii^ p. 298. ] 
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Page. 95. 

IJ. 1-2. In this verse the figure is shown by the 

words 3}^^ etc. 

*[ 1. 5. 13 ) 

1, 10, MSS of read ] 

I. 11. ^s{55S^'?f=one who cannot observe minutely. 

1. 14. Viveka roads f|ur =q ] 

II. 12-14. f%qsTT'n:^’ 5 [T=depending on the desire of the speaker. 
M^hen an astronomer explains the position of directions, he takes 
recourse to the position of heavenly bodies such as Citra, Svati, 
Dhruva, etc. The dii-ection east is decided by .seeing the inter- 
mediate distance between the two stars and 

Hei’e the word denotes also the day on which the 

sun’s position is between these two stars. That day is known as 
when the day and night are equal. There are two such days 
in a year and they are known as or and ^ or 

Only on these two days the sun’s position is exactly to the east 
of the earth at the time of rising, and exact west at the time of 
setting. In all the other days of the 3 ^ear the sun rises either to 
the north or to the south in the eastern horizon and the day or 
night is either longer or shorter according as it is either the 
Summer Solstice or the Winter Solstice. People in ancient days 
used to determine the correctness of the eastern direction by the 
rise of the sun on the day when the sun rises between the 
and constellations, or in other words, when he is in the last 
degrees of the sign of Virgo. Katyayana and his commentator 
Karkacarya, for instance, have adopted this method of 
to determine the correctness of the eastern direction for the 
Vedic rites. 

5Tf I ^ I ( ) 
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i ?Tfnrlf =531^? + + + + ^iT¥r3f^>- 

i^5r: nr^” 1 ^ ) 

•[1.17. f^: ( f^55TT5I. I. 11.) 

11. 21-22. For ^qrg: and ^ffg: MSS of read and 

1. 23. «n!JT qfsj??fi[»p^55p«Rr ( f^in:. VIII. 32 ) ] 

Page. 96. 

*[ 1 . 1. 3 T^ 5 ^TT?!im:-( fw 1.1 ) 

1 . C. VII, 45 ) ] 

1. 7. Printed editions of the Balaramayana read as 

I 

*[1.14. Read I 

1.15. ^nrr*iR:;i,( II. 12 )] 

Page. 97. 

1. 3. 5^5! is a country situated in the southern part of India 

according to the geography given on page 93. 1. 20. 

I. 7. For the country of the Yavanas situated in the western 
India, see page 94. 1. 5. 

II. 9-12. The readings of this verse in the Viddhasalabhafijika 
( 1-25 ) and the Balaraniayaija ( 5-38 ) are given below for 
comparison. Viddhas'alabhanjika : 

Brilaranoayaflia;- 

Here Raja^ekhara seems to have introduced a change in his 
OAvn verse to suit the context. 

1, 15. Hastinapura, where Kurupilijdavas ruled, is situated in 
the Madhyadei^a according to its situation mentioned on page 91.1.17. 
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I. 18. The same verse etc.^ may be taken to show 

also, as poets do not differentiate the two colours 
and according to the statement made in see p. 84. 1. 23. 

II. 21-22. Construo;-3'^?:^lH^?^g^2rr: 3Tfe% 

55153^ • 

Here the word shows the colour of a woman 

belonging to 

*[ 1. 25. ( ?giT5U2q:. III. 50. )] The MS. B. and 

two MSS of read wTWi- 1 The reading 

of the A. MS. is adopted in the text. ] 

11. 25-2G. The Videha country is included in the list of 
countries in the eastern jjart of India. The colour of Janaki there- 
fore is expected to be black or But she is described here 

as white or ut?: because she belonged to a royal family. This 
verse is also found in the drama Mahanataka or Hanumannataka, 
and describes the state of Kama’s mind when he was awaiting the 
arrival of the army of Khara and his brothers at Pailcavatl. 
From this quotation, found originally in the Mahanataka and 
quoted subsequently by Rajas'ekhara, it should not be presumed 
that the text of the Mahanataka as available to-day is the genuine 
one, or w’as composed before the Kavyamlmam.sa. The drama as 
at present available seems to be a compilation of verses pertaining 
to tlie story of Rama by a later wTiter who flourished in the 10th 
century or later. The present drama contains veises of early 
dramatists such as Bhavabhuti, Raja^ekhara and others, and it is 
thus reasonable to suppose that the author flourished a little after 
the time of Rajaisekhara. The verse sfi? i^fRT of theBalaramaya^ia 
( 1-48 ) occurs in the Mahanataka ( 1-29 ) and the verse 

etc. of Bhavabhuti apj)ear3 in the Mahanataka ( 2-3 ). 
It cannot, how^ever, be denied that thei'e was a Mahanataka quite 
different from the available text because some writers on drama- 
turgy cite a Mahanataka as one of the best dramatic compositions. 
S'aradatanaya, for instance, in his Bhavapraka^ana gives the des- 
cription of the Mahanataka thus;- 

P. 241-5. 




p. 279-22. 
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It cannot, therefore, be definitely said that this verse etc. 
formed part of the gunuiSo and the original Mahunalaka ooin])o.scd 
earlier than the Kavyamlmamsu. It is also possible that it 
belonged to some other drama dealing with the Rama~story which 
was composed earlier than the Kavyamimamsa and later on added 
to the Mahanataka. 

Construe this verso thus;- 

55cn:«t::gf ; etc. 

Page. 98. 

11. 3-4. Rukmi^i, the daughter of the king of Vidarbha, 
is expected to be of black complexion as the Vidarbha country is 
included in the southern India. But, here, she is described as uK 
or qi'Jf because she belonged tf) a royal family. 

I. 5. etc. Hemacandra quoted the whole chapter 

upto this line without expressing his indebtedness to Rajasekhara 
but omited the two verses, etc in his Viveka. 

II. 6-9. It is said here that any description contrary to the 
geographical peculiarities of any country is considered as a blemish 
in composition and, therefore, poets are advised to be careful in 
avoiding this Do§a in their works. 

cf. Bharaaha 4,29-30; Daijidin 4,40-44 and Vamana 2,2,23. 

I Instances of are illustrated by the 

author in the chapter dealing with the blemishes of composition or 
the 16th Adhikarana of the Kavyamimamsa. This passage also 
shows that Rajai^ekhara, intended to complete this Kavyamimarhsa 
in 18 Adhikaraijas as enumerated in the first page of this work. 

I This word also indicates that the author’s intention 
was to write this work in the form of Sutras on the model of the 
Artha^astra and the Kamasiitra. 

• According to the list of subjects given on p. 2. 1. 4., 
Bhuvanako^a seems to be the subjechmatter of the last chapter 
of this Adhikarana and it immediately follows 

of 17th and 18th chapters. But instead of that, Kalavibhaga is 
treated as the last subject and the chapter-colophon also shows 
that the first Adhikarana ends with the chapter on Kala- 

vibbaga. It may, therefore, be surmised that probably there were 
some moiHi Adhyayas dealing with the Bhuvanako^a even after 
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the Kalavibhaga chapter in order to complete the first Adhikarana, 
and these are irretrievably lost to us just as the other 17 Adhi- 
karanas. This Bhuvanakosa does not seem to be a separate work 
of Rajasekhara because he mentions this as a part of the Kavya- 
mimamsa, and also because the author is known to have 
composed only six works as mentioned in the Balaratnaya^ta. 
cf- I 1-12. Such being the case, the Bhuvana- 

kosa cannot be included in this list of six works, and it is very 
im[)robablo that Baja^ekhara should compose an independent 
work by name Bliuvanakos'a in addition to this voluminous work 
Kavyamxmamsa. The following six works may be taken as his 
composition: the four dramas, the Kavyamimamsa and the 
Haravilasa Kavya. For detailed information, see introduction. 


Adhyaya XVI II. 

I. 13. Thi.s line is not found in any of the MSS of this work. 
On the authority of Hemaeandra who quoted the whole chapter 
in the same order in his Kavyanus'asanaviveka, this line has been 
added on to the text. 

*[1. 14. etc. cf. with this, the division of time in 

p. 108. Read i ] 

II. 14-15. This verse is fiiund in the Vayupurana with slight 
modifications : 

m 

i 

chapter 50-169. 

In the Arthasastra the division of time is different: — 

ti Hw: I |i 55qt I qa ^igr i i 

I 51#: I qaq^ 51# firq# i 

It may be noted that Kautilya states five Nimegas as equi- 
valent to one Kastha, and eighty Kalas as equivalent to one 
Muhurta. But according to Vayupurapa 15 Nimesas make one 
Kastha while thirty Kalas make one Muhurta. 

11. 16-25. Compare Artha.'^^tra 2. 20. 38 on the subject of 

*[1. 21 . The Viveka reads and ] 
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# Page. 99. 

*[1. 1. Cf. JTTslaa sf^^a sia^i^a^fftila a^a 

agWa nr^a ajacahfra i gf^qafgaT. 1-4-14-1.] 

11. 1-3. The names etc. are Vcdic terras for twelve 

months. 

I. 4. <331 ^rg: I The wind originates in the eastern horiijon. 

The Acaryas think that the wind originates from the west 
in the rainy season, and that by the eastern wind the clouds are 
dispersed and therefore the rains are obstructed. 

II. 7-8. 3?wit»jrT=filled with water. 

gre">ii:=belonging to the west, the direction assigned to the god 
Varuna. 

*[]. i 55. There the reading is qRJT:]. 

I. 22. ?iift=l'ull of the essence. 

*[ 1. 24. 5-35 ).] 

II. 24-27. Rajasekliara seems to have changed the reading 
of this verse from the version adopted by him in his Bfilaramaya^a 
in order to suit the present context. 

The last line in the Balaramayana reads: — • 

According to the list of countries given above on page 94, the 
countries Limpaka, Valhava and Kulnta mentioned in this Ycrso, 
are situated in the northern part of India. 

Page. 100. 

1. 5. Reading seems to be better than 

and it means that the southern Avind comes in contact with the 
products of the Malaya mountains. 

must be connected Avith ^rR=l'n:: i 

1. 11. ^«tt€ni=bereft of water. 

1. 15. fire made of chaff. 

1. IG. ^ 5 fw|:=Aveapon made of fire, 

1. 17. Here Rajai^ekhara describes the six seasons of the year 
and enumerates the customs adopted in those seasons, and asks poets 
to follow the same method in their poetry. He also records the 
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effects on the natural and seasonal changes on the produce of the 
country and on men, women and animals. He further describes 
the seasonal changes as recorded by early poets, and the practices 
of civilized people and rich men during these seasons. 

1. 18. The fact that the Balakas or cranes conceive under the 
influence of the clouds and that the growth of bamboos is depen- 
dent on the clouds, is handed down by tradition alone and is 
alluded to by the early poets. 

cf. ^tTrfvT^iJTr 1 

Ramayana. 

Meghasande^a. 9. 

Karnodaya. 

1. 24. This remark seems to be new inasmuch as the 

Cakoras are known traditionally to feel happy in a moon-lit night 
but not in the rainy season, or is it a scribe’s error for the \vord 

’i^-4rt;4li:=because during the rainy season the Yatis are not 
allowed to wander under the laws of the Dharma^astra. 

*[1. 26. MSS. B. and C. of Viveka read ^ ] 

1. 26. The reading seems to be better than 

f^f^T: for the context. 

1. 27. ^3: 1 A.11 unguent in which the four things, sandal, 

agallochum, saffron and musk are mixed. The things mentioned 
in this verse are the primary luxuries of the rainy season. 

Page. 101. 

1. 1. The ^^4; birds are believed to drink only the rain-wat(r. 

1. 4. ^wx^=water. 

1. 8. ^itifeT*I:=the end of summer. 

1.10. Peacocks are known to become happy at the sight of 
the clouds or in the rainy-season but not when the clouds disappear 
in Autumn. But, here in the description of the S'arat season the 
reading seems to go against the tradition. 
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The reading is, therefore, suggested here and this means 

that the S'arat season threatens the peaeocks by removing the 
clouds. The reading is also suited to the context. 

*[1. 20, may be taken as one phrase. 

1. 21. reads i ] 

1. 21, The meaning of this line is not quite elear. refers 
to Airavata the elephant of India. The reading of the Kavyanu- 
,4asanaviveka suggests the meaning that a row of stars 

begins to appear in the sky. 

1. 25. etc. mean that god Visnu gets up from his 

sleep on the day of while is known as 

or the day on which Visnu goes to sleep, 

1. 26. qi?5Ui:=:the first paddy crop. 

I. 27. The old 8T1*T^ is preferable for medicinal purposes. 
This verse tr^ etc. is quoted in the S'uktimuktavali (G. 0, S. 
edition, p. 229) with the remark 

Page. 102. 

II. 1-2. Both the words and mean cucumber. 

*[1. 7. attributed to Bbasa in S'arngadharapaddhati 

p. 593. 

11. 9-10. f%?T*F?T: instead of 'if: instead of qrin are the 

different readings.] 

11. 7-10. This verse also is quoted in the Suktimuktavali. 
The reading seems to l)e better tlian Read tif : 

for 

1. 11. jrI is quoted in the Suktimuktavali as anonymous. 

*[ 1. 14. Read ] 

1. 14. «CT55=tilling. 

*[ 1. 20. is attributed to in gvrif^i^g=^Rdt, 

I. 26. ma}^ mean rice cooked along with the 

flesh of a boar ]. 

1. 26. srCRprvffl*! etc. Raja^ekharaseems to describe here the habits 
of uncivilized people. Similar description is found on page 39 
lines 8-9 of this work. Cf. 

n 
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=? 1^ »r50f^ •ei^: (i 

Tho word TO5^5^<®r seems to mean ^if*rr?r I 

Page. 103. 

1. 6. f^^Tf is a star which is believed to represent the king 
Trisahku of Ayodhj'a who rose to heaven by the spiritual power 
of Visvamitra. This star becomes visible in this season. 

1. 9. ^D^f:=sugar-candy. 

1. 13. The word is grammatically correct according 

to the rule 5-4-124 of Panini. 

1. 18. I This word may be taken as an adverbial 

clause to or an adjective to when it is changed to oiEflrTm i 

Page. 104. 

1. 3, etc. This idea is derived from the verse of Valmiki 

quoted already in this work. p. 71. 1. 6. 

Cf : — 55: i 

Ramayaiaa 3. 16. 13. 

The purport of this verse is as follows: — The faculty of 
pleasing every-one belongs naturally to the moon ; the sun seems 
to be endowed with this faculty in winter days, and consequently, 
the moon is deprived temporarily of the faculty of pleasing all in 
winter nights. 

1. 5. i% 5 i'fJife=the plant of the white mustard. 

1. 15. I Because poor people do not possess sufficient 

clothing to protect themselves in winter. 

*[1. 17. attributed to J?i5!5re5t in and to 

mu in found also in The first Pada is 

found in srraRT55fR too.] 

I. 24. ?>^l^=though quite largo. 

Page. 1 05. 

II. 5-6. The worship of Gauri and the love-god or Manmatha 

is introduced here. • ■ : - . ; : 
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I. 11. *n?l^5Tfg^=clothing with golden embroidery. 

II. 23-26. The purport of this verse is that ladies learn 
from the spring how to twist their hair into a braid on seeing the 
Madhavl buds which grow on the advent of the spring ; also, how 
to speak sweetly on hearing the sweet tone of the cuckoos and 
to worship Manraatha with the flowers of Damanaka tree. 

Page. 106. 

11. 1-4. For similar description, compare: — 

etc. 

Kavyamimamsii p. 73. 1. 10. 

and 

f JT: I 

Ihid. p. 73. 11. 14-15. 

1. 9. i^5B:=3the betel-nut tree. 

1. 10. ^nira^a kind of palm tree. 

*[1. 24. Read 

1. 24. H*Ff^=a drink prepared with rice-flour. s^=in the 
months of Jye§tba and 5§adha. 

1. 25. Ji^t=early in the morning. 

1. 20. ^PHnH=a hut. 


Page. 1 07. 

I. 2. 5feqt>T:=handy combination, i. c. materials easily available 
to alleviate the heat of the summer. 

1. 20. 3'«i«vjvft:'*i^?i:=a row of pitchers creating noise at the 
entrance of the wells. 

1. 25. ^HT^=curd mixed with sugar and spices. Known also 
as 

^T5^F?^^n^r=to which the essence of the mango fruit is added. 

1. 26. 3i?wrf^»l=cooked rice mixed with water. 

*H«n:=curd which has been churned. 

Page. 1 08. 

1. 1. ^«mrf?Hi:=sessence of deer and the Lava birds. 

1. 4. crR=a big pearl. 
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*[1. 18. attributed to in 

quoted in ^w»Ti^R. III. 2, 5. There the second pads is 
I The Vrtti runs as; 

I iTcT qfeTsq: Pit H ^^551: l] 

1. 20. Construe : >Ttt=^Jr: ^Hrtl i ^1=^' *sTOrlT- 

I 

K§emendra explains in his Aucityavicaracarca the meaning 
of this verse in the following passages :— 

^3[r: ^Bf^prATici^ir:, »TfiPr 

=q ii’ 

1. 23. This verse appears also in the ViddhasalabhaujikS of our 
author ( 1-23 ). 

Page. 109. 

*[1. 2. ^rr^w, Cf. H^s^rrtsvrfsrqn. 1-25] 

I. 2. The first line alone of this verse is taken from 1-25 of 
the Viddhasalabhanjika, while the other three lines are newly com- 
posed in order to suit the context. 

*[1. 9. quoted in II.] 

II. 9-12. In this verse the commencement of the rainy season 
is described. Here the blos.soming of the lotus which happens in 
summer, is described as continued in the rainy season also, 

11. 14-19. Here Kajai^ekhara .states some other signs of 
previous seasons which are described as continued in subsequent 
seasons. Here a sign of the summer, is described in this 

verse to represent of the rainy season. In this verse 

all adjectives apply to the subject represented by the word 

I 

11. 20-25. Here it is stated that the Jati flower which is known 
in the rainy days as or ‘muddy’, continues blossoming even 
in Autumn when its fragrance is enriched. 

Page. 1 1 0. 

11. 1-2. In this verse, the commencement of S'aratand a new- 
comer from his wanderings, are described as similar by the 3W 
and J&'i figures of speech. Here the days of S'arat season are 
stated as similar to the legs of the new-comer. 
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1. 4. Ba^a, Asana and Kuruntakaa represent different kinds 
of plants. 

*[1. 7. I cf. qgq^ q^^q: I 

on RWfqftq^ 1. IL] 

I. 7. All the signs of Hemanta are here said to continue even 
in S'i^ira, as these two are not generally considered as separate 
seasons. 

1- 9. 5i;fii:=the spring or 

The three verses beginning from h| illustrate an in- 

stance of descriptive method in which the signs of Hemanta and 
S'i^ira are said to continue even in the spring. 

II. 11-14. In this verse, the flowers of etc., are described 
as continued even in the spring, 

11. 17-18, Construe: — qqjTgqrdtrsm qa^qqRf 

*[I. 19. quoted in ( 1-457)] 

11. 24-25. Here, the signs of the spring and the winter are 
described as continued in the summer. 

Page. III. 

*[ 1. 1. q,^ 5. 26 ) ] 

1. 2. q;55i^=fore-arm. 

The Balaramayana reads the second line as JTRq feJiTIort 

=q ql?S5ftJJ5iqqv3T: q:55iqr: I 

But the reading found hero seems to bo better than that of 
the Balaramayana. 

I. 9. I 

For the other examples illustrating natural sceneries of 
different countries and the costume and manners of ladies inhabit- 
ing them, a reference may be made to the author’s other works 
such as the Balaramayana, Karpuramahjari, Viddhasalabhafijika 
and Balabharata where he has exhibited his profound knowledge 
of the subject, particularly, of the seasonal changes and the topo- 
graphy of the different parts of Inditv. 

II. 10-11. Here Raja^ekhara says that the commencement, 
development and continuation of the different seasons are described 
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hei’e only in a very concise form, and that the other characteristics of 
the seasons, therefore, should be imagined by the poets themselves. 

JTUmr? I The author regrets here his inability to deal 
in detail with everything that he happened to hnow. This testifies 
to his vast knowledge and his love of the subject. It may further 
be said that there is no other work in the Sanskrit literaturcj 
superior to this portion of the Kavyamimarhsa on the subject 
of the description of the different seasons. The inferiority of such 
works as the Rtusamhara will be quite apparent when it is 
compared with this chapter. 

11. 12-13. Here the author advises other poets not to record 
their observations indiscriminately in their compositions but to 
adopt only the method followed by the early poets as their chief 
guide while describing. 

I. 14. Rajasekhara wants to close this chapter on seasons 

and their divisions after noting down two more points regarding 
the flowers and fruits which also belong to the main theme of this 
chapter. According to Rajaifekhara flowers are required to serve 
six different functions, such as : — (1) ^vjr beauty (2) food 

(3) smell (4) essence (5) fBvsq; fruits (6) ertJTq; worship. 
There is no seventh function to be served by them except to 
Avither and decay in the forest. 

II. 16-23. A period of four months is to be allowed by poets 
while describing the process of transformation from a flower to a 
ripened fruit. This period of four months refers only to the case 
of the flowers of the trees and not to those of the creepers in which 
case the period of maturity is two months only. 

11. 24-25. Here Rajasekhara classifies fruits under six heads 
according to their form. The word here means pretence. 
In every fruit the kernel is hidden in the useless and rough skin 
and this is what is known as pretence. This pretence also varies 
in six ways by its position in the fruits, either inside or out-side 
or in both places, and so on. All fruits are divided into six groups 
following the nature of the pretence of the fruits. 

Page. 112. 

11 . 1-4. The fruit of the Lakuca tree has only in the 
middle and all other portions of it are useful. This fruit may be 
like the Ciku (^) fruit of the present day. 
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Moca or plantain has its only on the skin. 

A mra or mango fruits have their both in the seed as 

well as in the skin, and the fruit has the everywhere. 
This seems to be the fruit of the tree. 

The Panasa fruit lias many both in and out, and, therefore, 
it is called i seems to be a variety of the Kapittha 

fruit and it has no anywhere. 

II. 5-8. Here Rajalekhara advises poets to take more care to 
keep up the propriety ( ) in description than the rules of 

poetics. For example, all the different seasons should not be, as a 
rule, described together in one particular place; but one or two 
only may be dealt with in different places in the composition, not 
necessarily in the same order as the seasons appear. 

11. 9-10, is 5 if%i or Pratibha. 

Cf. i 

5Rr^t II 

Dhvanyaloka. 3-29. 

11. 11-12. Here the author mentions the .subject of this chap- 
ter as the division of time, and states that due to the lack of 
accurate knowledge, poets are apt to be confused while handling 
this subject. An accurate knowledge of this subject often makes 
poets superior. 

*[1. 13. The following verse in contain- 
ing the name seems to have been taken from his 5?f^55ra. 

q«ir— 

ti'qi u” 

i q>§r: ii 

11. 13-15. The colophon and the post-colophon statements, 
here, indicate the ending of the first section or Adhikarana of the 
Kavyamimaihsa dealing with the Kavirahasya. In this connection 
it should be remembered that there must have been another chap- 
ter belonging to this Adhikarana and dealing with the subject 
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of Bhuvanakof^a as enumerated in the first chapter p. 2. 1. 4 and 
which now seems to be lost. According to that statement : 

I 5^ I Bhuvanako^a seems to be 

the last subject dealt with in this Adhikarana. There is another 
passage also : 

( Kavyamiinamsa p. 98. 11. 8-9. ) 

which confirms the above view. Some scholars hold that the 
Bhuvanakosa is a separate treatise of Bajasekhara, but this does 
not appear to be correct for reasons already cited. It is, there- 
fore, to be concluded that the last portion of the Kavirahasya 
dealing with the Bhuvanakosa as well as the other 17 Adhikaranas 
of the Kavyamimarhsa, as enumerated in the first chapter 
of this work, have been entirely lost. Very probably, the reason 
why this extent portion alone out of the bulky volume of 18 
Adhikaranas of the Kavyamimarhsa has been preserved in the Jain 
Bhandars of the Patan town in the territory of Baroda Raj, is that 
the greater portion of this section is borrowed by the great Jain 
Acaryas such a.s Heraacandracarya, Yagbhata and M§.nikyacaudra 
in their Kavyanuiasanas and in the commentary on the Kavya- 
praka.sa and, therefore, to prove the authenticity of the writings of 
their Acaryas, the later Jain scholars might have taken more care 
to preserve this portion alone ; or, it is also quite possible that only 
the extant portion of the Kavyamimarhsa was available when the 
Jain Bhandar Libraries were being organized. Another plausible 
explanation is that probably Bajasekhara did not live to complete 
his Kavyamln)arh.sa which was projected in 18 Adhikaranas — a 
very ambitious scheme, and the chapters available to-day is the 
portion which he could complete during his life-time. 
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Identification of geographical names occurring 
in the Kavyamimamsa. 


1. Aiuja 


2 . Antarvedi 


3. Andhra ... 


4. Ayodhydf 


...Tho country lying between Bliagaljiur and 
Monghyr, Its capital was Cainpapuri 
wliich is now located witliin two miles 
west of Bhagalpur. 

...The tract of country surrounded by the 
Gange.s in the north and the Yamuna in 
the south; and Vinasana (or the place 
where Sarasvatl disajipears ) in the west 
and Prayaga in tho east. 

...The country lying between the river Goda- 
vari in the north and the Krsna in the 
south. Pratisihanapui'a was its capital. 

...Situated oil tho river Sarayu in tho 
United Provinces. 


5. Arhuda Mount Abu in the Aravalli range now 

included in tVie Sirohi state of Rajputana. 
According to Bajasekhara the part of the 
country surrounding Mount Abu is also 
called Arbuda, because he makes Arhuda 
both a mountain and a Janapada. 

G. Avanii The country of which Ujjain was the 

capital. It is said to be the kingdom of 
Vikraniaditya. 

7. As^maka Eaja.^ekhara mentions this among the co- 

untries of South India, The Brahmanda- 
purana al.so places it in the southern India. 
But the Kurmapurana and the Brhat- 
samhila mention this country as a part of 
North India and locate it near the Punjab. 
The Da^akumaracarita, Harsacarita and 
Bhattasvamin-the commentator on the 
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Arthasastra, include Asinaka as a part of 
the Maharast ra country. It appears, there- 
fore, that Asraaka was situated between 
the Godavari and Mahismati, and formed 
part of Vidarbha. 

8. Auai'la Includes northern Gujarat and portions of 

the Malwa country; its caj^ital was Anar- 
ttapura, afterwards called Anandapura, the 
modern Vadnn^ar. 

o 

0. Arydmrtla ...The northern part of India lying between 
tlic llinuilaya.s in the north and the 
Vindhya rang(' in the .south ; and between 
ilie eastern and western ocenn.s. 

10 . Irdvatl This may be identified witli the river Ravi 

on tlie banks of wliich Laliore is situated. 
►Some scholars identify this with the river 
llupti in Oudh, but this does not .seem to 
be correct, .since Kfijasekhara locates the 
river in the northern India. 

n. Jlucrfavari<a ...The country surrounding the Mahameru, 

or tlie mountain situated in the middle of 
the Jambudvtpa. The Meru is said to 
liave three Varsas in the north and three 
more in tlie south. Among the six, the 
Bhfiratavar.sa i.s regarded as the third to 
the .south. 

12. hidralcila ...One of the peaks in the interior of the 

Himrilayas. 

13. Indradvl'pa ...One of the nine parts of the Blitlratavarsa, 

The division of Bha.ratavar§a in nine parts 
occurs in the Purfuias, as well as in the 
Kavyamimaihsa which depends for its in- 
formation on the Puranas with reward to 

• O 

this topic. Some scliolars are inclined to 
identify this with Burma as it is situated 
in the east, the direction of Indra, 

14. Ujjainl Modern Ujjain. 
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15. JJtkala Orit-.sa or the northern [)?)rt of tho Kalihga 

country. The river Vaitarani forms its 
northern boundary. 

16. Uttara]coii'ala...Tlh.e kingdom of Oudh had two divisions, 

Utlai akosala and Ko^ala. Ayodhya and 
Kufsavatl were the capitals of the two 
Ko!?alas. 

17. Utlarakuru ...The Puranas consider this to bo a Varsa 

surrounding the Vaisa Parvata S'rhgavan 
which is the third mountain range from 
tlie Mahamcru in the noith. Ritjasekhara 
follows the .same view. According to the 
Kamayana and the Mahribbarata, Tibet 
and eastern Turkistan were included in 
the Uttarakuru. 

18. Uttarapalha ...Tho country to the north of Prthudaka 

(or Pehoa in the Karnal district of Punjab 
on the river Sarasvati) is called llttara- 
patha. Prthudaka is fourteen miles to the 
west of Thancfsvara. 

ID. Utpaldvail ...This is a river in the Tinncvclly district 

in the southern India. Tho river runs 
parallel to the Tamraparni. 

20. Jjlcsaparvata ...This is one of the Kulaparvatas of the 

Kumaridvipa or India. This mountain 
forms part of the eastern range of the 
Vindhyas extending from the bay of 
Bengal to the source of the Narmada. 

21. Kaccluya ...Cutch. It was known also as Maru- 

Kaccha in the Brhatsamhita. 

22. Kapis'd The river Suvarnarekha in Singbhum and 

Oiissa. (see Raghuvamsa IV. 38 ). Tho 
source of the river is said to be the 
^Jiksajiarvata. 

23. Karakantha ...One of the countries in the Uttarapatha. 

It may be identified with the valley of 
Karakoram. As Karachi is situated in 
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the western India, its identification with 
Karakant'ha will be hazardous. But the 
Kaifipatha or Karabagh as it is now called, 
on the right or the Avest bank of the Indus 
at the foot of the salt range locally cjilled 
Nili hill in the Bannu district may, how- 
cA’cr, be identified as an alternative with 
the Karakantha of Raja^ekhara. 

24. Karatoj/d ...A sacred river flowing through the dist- 

ricts of Rangpur, Dinajpur and Bogra in 
Bengal and joining the river Brahmaputra 
near the Gangetic delta. 

25. luirndfifs ...People living in the Karnatade.4a Avhich 

includes the My.sore state, Coorg and part 
of the Ceded districts. 

20. Kaliv'ja The northern Circars, a country lying 

between Orissa in the north and Andhra 
in the south and bordering on the sea. 
Rajasekhara includes this amongst the 
ct)untries situated in the southern and the 
eastern India. 

27. Kalriifla A jjart of the Himalayas known by this 

name. It is the source of the river 
Yamuna Avhich is called Kalindi in conse- 
quence. 

28. Kaserumd u ..One of the nine parts of the Bharatavar§a. 

This division is referred to in the Puranas 
and in the Kavyamimarhsa. It is identified 
by some Avith Singapore in the Malaya 
States, (see Cunningham’s A. G. Notes 
p. 752). 

29. Kdiicl Kaiicipura or Conjeevaram, the capital of 

the Dravida or the Cola country on the 
river Palar. It is situated at a distance of 
forty three miles south west of Madras. 

£0. Kdmarnpa ..Assam. Rajasekhara mentions Kamarupa 

as one of the mountains situated in the 
eastern part of India but not as a Janapada. 
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Pragjyotisapura was the capital of Kama- 
rupa. (see Raghuvaiiif^a IV. 83-84). Very 
probably this Karnarfipaparvata repre- 
sents the Nila hill or Nilakutaparvata 
where the temple of the celebrated Kama- 
khyadevl is situated. 

31. KCimhoja Afghanistan, or at least its northern part. 

Rajas^ekhara mentions this among the coun- 
tries in the U ttarapatha. According to 
the Raghuvam^a ( 1 V. 68-69) this country 
is situated between the river Oxus and the 
Hiinfilayas. ( see Hiipa). 

32. KdrtikeyfVoagara Baijanatha or Vaidyanatha in the district 

of Kumaun about eighty miles from Al- 
mora. (see notes p. 194). 

33. Kdlapriya ...Kfilapriyanatha is the name of the Maha- 

deva worshi})pcd in a temple situated in 
the southern part of the city Kanyakubja 
or Kanauj. 'I'his Kalapriyanatha is men- 
tioned in the dramas of Bhavabhuti who 
w^as a court-poet of king Ya^ovarman of 
Kanauj. (see notes p. 243). 

34. Kdvera Some districts of the Dravidadei^a on the 

banks of the Kaveri, and especially the 
delta of the riv’ei’. 

35. Kdvcrl River Kaveri in the southern India which 

rises from a spring called the Candratlrtlia 
on the Brahmagiri mountain in Coorg. 

36. Kds'nilra Kashmir. 

37 . Kimpnrummrsa This Varsa is situated immediately to the 

north of the Himalayas encircling the 
Hemakuta Parvata. This is the second 
Varsa from the Mahameru on the southern 
side. Mr. Nandolal Dey identifies this 
Varsa with Nepal, but this is against the 
statement of Rajasekhara. Nepal is men- 
tioned by him in the eastern part of the 
Bharatavar§a, while he places the Kimpu- 
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rusavarsa to the north of the Himalayas. 
Some scholars are inclined to identify this 
Var§a with Tibet which seems to be more 
probable. 

38. Kim Baijnatha or Kiragrama in the Punjab. 

This may also be identified as the country 
round about the Kirlhar range in 
North-we.st India beyond Sindh. But 
Raja^ekhara includes this amongst the coun- 
tries of the Uttarapatha. It is, therefore, 
]iossib]e to locate this country in South 
Afghanistan to the north of the Kirthar 
range. One ‘Sahi’ is said to have been the 
king of Kira country ( Epi. Ind. Vol. I. 
p. 122 ) who is identified as a ruler of 
Afghanistan and the Punjab during 9th 
and lOtli centuries A. B. For further 
imformation about Kiras ( see IHQ. Vol. 
IX. No. 1 ). 

39. Kuniala Rajasekhara locates Kuntala in thesouthern 

India and Satavfdianas are mentioned as 
tli() rulers of the counir}^ The tract of 
country lietween the two rivers Godavari 
and Krsna is the country of the Kuntalas, 
and sometimes a portion of Karnataka 
ns also of Vidavbha are included in this 
country. 

40. Kumdridvlpa ...One of the nine parts of the Bharatavarsa. 

According to Rajasekhara’s conception, this 
Dvipa seems to represent India, situated 
between the Himalayas in the north and 
the Cape Comorin in the south, because ho 
mentions the seven Kulaparvatas such as 
Vindhya, Pariyatra, etc. as situated in the 
Kumaridvipa. (see p. 92). 

41. Kumdrlpvram Cape Comorin, also known as Kanyakumari. 

42. Kulfda This country is situated in the northern 

India or U ttarapatha. This is undoubtedly 
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43. Kuts'advlpa 


44. K'tihu 


45. Krsnavcnd 


46. K el ay a .. 

47. Kerala ... 


4 8. Kollayiri... 


49, Kos'ala ... 


50. Kaunlana 


the modern Kulu in the Kangra district 
in the upper valley of the Bias in the 
Punjab. The kingdom of Kia-lu-to is 
placed by Iliuen Tlisang at 700 U or 117 
miles to the north-east of Jalandhar, which 
corresponds exactly with the; present po- 
sition of the Kulu. Its old capital was at 
Nagarkot, while Sultanpur or Sthanpur 
is its present hcadquarter.s. 

...One of the seven DJvipas of the world, and 
this is said to be surruinuled by the 
fSarpis-samudra. 

...A river in the Uttarapallia. This is very 
probably the same as the Kabul river 
which is also knowui as the Kubha in the 
Vedas or Kophes of the Greeks. This is 
an atlluent of the river Indus and rises 
at the foot of Kohi Baba. 

...The Krsjgia. This is also called the Krsna- 
venu at the point whore it is united wdth 
the river Vena. The river flows through 
the Dak.siuapatha or the southern India. 

...The country lying between the Bias and 
the Sutlej in the Punjab. 

...The Malabar coast or the Cera country 
comprising Malabar, Travancoro and Co- 
chin states. 

...Coorg which is now included in the Mysore 
state. The river Kaverl rises from this 
place. It is also known as Kolagiri or 
Kodagu. 

...The southern part of the kingdom of Oudh. 
Ko^ala was divided into two kingdoms 
called Uttarakosala and Ko-sala. Ayodhya 
and Ku^avatl were the capitals of these 
two divisions respectively. 

...Same as the country known as Paraiu- 
riimaksetra. This is the tract of land 
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lying between the western Ghats and the 
Arabian sea. Kalidasa names this country 
as Aparanta (Raghuvarh^a IV. 58). 

51. KratJtaJcms'ihi The country of Vidarbha is called the land 

of Krathakaif^ikas(Raghuvam^a V. 89—40). 
But Rajasekhara mentions these two coun- 
tries separately in the Dak§inapatha. Ac- 
cordinsf to the Mahabharata, a Vidarbha 
kin(> had two sons Kratha and Kaisika, 
and after their names the country was 
known as Ivrathakais'ika (seeSabha. ch. 
18). Rajasekhara very probably means 
that Ki’athakais'ika was only a part of the 
Vidarbha country. 

52. Kmtt.T<cadvlpa One of the seven Dvipas of the world. It 

is said to be encircled by the Dadhi ocean. 

53. Gahgd I'he river Ganges. Rajasekhara mentions 

Cahga in the list of rivers of the northern 
and western Intlia, {)robably because the 
Ganges flows through both. 

54. Gandharva ...One of the nine parts of the Bharatavarsa. 

In some Puranas, it is also mentioned as 
Gandharva. On the authority of chapters 
cxiii, 10-11 and cxiv 11. of the Uttara- 
kanda of the Ramayana, some scholars, 
identify this part as the country of Gan- 
dbara or the valley of the Kabul, with a 
small tract of land to the east of the Indus, 
(see Cunningham’s A. G. Notes, p. 752). 

55. Gahhastimdn ...One of the nine parts of the Bhax’atavar§ia. 

Some scholars locate this part in the south- 
west of India following the order of the 
nine parts mentioned in the Puranas and 
the Kavyamimarhsa. (see Cunningham’s 
A. G. Notes p. 752). 

56. Gdnga "... ...This country is located in the Dak§i^a- 

patha. This may -be identified as the 
' itongu country of the southern India 
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wliicli comprises the districts of Coimbatore 
and Salem. The name Gahga or Kohgu 
seems to have been derived from the name 
of the dynasty of the Western Gafigas 
who ruled over the south of Mysore with 
Salem, Coimbatore, the Nilgiris and parts 
of Malabar, from the 2nd to the 9th 
century A. D. Evidently, tlierefore, it 
should not be identified, as some scholars 
have done, witli tlio Rildha country and 
Saptagrama which form part of South 
Bengal and which is also known as Gauge 
or Gfihga according to Ptolemy and Ilari- 
hara and Belur inscriptions ( Rice’s Mysore 
Inscriptions pp. 70,222). The Kalihga 
country which was also ruled over by the 
Eastern Gahga dynasty during the 7th 
century A. D. cannot be taken to re- 
present the Gahga country mentioned hero 
by Rajai^ekhara, as he had alrcadj^ included 
Kalihga, or the districts of Gai.jam and 
Vizag. amongst the eastern countries 
of India. 

57. Gadhipura ...According to the Bhlaiamayana, (X 88) 

Gadhipura is another name of the city 
of Kanauj, while Kavyamimamsa takes it 
to be a suburb of Kanauj, and as situated 
on the northern side of the city, (see 
p. 243). 

58. Girinagara ...Girnar. Raja^ekhara places this hill in 

the Avcstez’ii India, and this has been 
identified with the well-known Girnar hills 
situated at a small distance from the town 
of Junagadh in Kathiawar. This is now 
presumed to be the Raivatakagiri of the 
Puranas. 

59. Goddvm'l ...A river in South India. Its source has 

been traced to the Brahmagiri situated on 
37 
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the side of a village called Tryambak, 
twenty miles away from Nasik ; the river 
flows eastward to the bay of Bengal. 

60. Govardliana ...Mount Govardhana eighteen miles from 

Brndavana in the district of Mathura. 

61. GavJa According to Eajalekhara, the Gaudas arc 

a people inhabiting the whole tract of 
country lying between Benares and the 
bay of Bengal. According to him the 
word Gauda is not the name of any par- 
ticular country. He describes the costume 
of the Gauda ladies and mentions the 
fondness of the Gaudas for the Sanskrit 
language. Mr. N. L. Dey, however, 
thinks that the whole of Bengal is known 
as the Gauda country with its capital at 
Gaueb the ruins of which have been dis- 
covered near Malda in Bengal at a distance 
of about ten miles. He also thinks that 
the kings of the Pfila and Sena dynasties 
made this city of Gaud their capital on 
several occasions. This city w'as also known 
as Laksmanavati or Lakhnauti after the 
name of King Lak?manasena of the Sena 
dynasty of Bengal. 

62. Cakora A mountain in the eastern India according 

to-the Kavyamlm&rhsa. It may be identh 
fied as Carapadri or Cunar, the hill-fort in 
the district of Mirzapur, which was built 
by the Pala Kings. 

63. Cakravartikfctra Bajasekhara designates the whole country 

of India from Cape Comorin in the south 
to the Bindusaras in the Himalayas in the 
north, as the Cakravartik§etra. This land 
consists of 1000 Yojanas. One who con- 
quers and rules over the whole of this land 
is called a Cakravartin. This seems to be 
the same as the Kumarldvipa, one of the 
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nine parts of the Bharatavar§a. The 
Puranas as well as Raja.^ekhara use the 
word Bharatavarsa in a wider sense, so as 
to include Greater India, that is to say, 
India proper along with her eight colonies, 
Indradvipa, etc. These colonies are bounded 
by the southern eea or the Indian ocean 
and the Himalayan range and are separated 
from one another by oceans. 

C4. Candmutgiri ...Malayagiri or the southern portion of the 

western Ghats. Rajasekhara mentions that 
Ramasetu was built in continuation of the 
Candanagiri. (see Balaramaya^a, VII. 45.) 

C5. Candrahh<7g(%../£hQ river Chenab, a tributary of the river 

Indus. Rajasekhara places this river in 
the Uttarapatha. 

GG. Canchdcula ...A peak of the Himalayas wherefrom the 

river Candrabhaga rises. This is also 
called Candrabhaga in the Puranas. The 
Candragiri, the sacred place to the Jains 
which is situated near Seringapatam is 
apparently difierent from this, since Raja- 
sekhara locates this mountain in the nor- 
thern India. 

67. Coda Raja^ekhara’s Coda country is represented 

by the districts of Tanjore and south Arcot 
in the Madras Presidency, because the other 
parts of the Cola country are given different 
names, such as, Kanchi and Kavera. 

68. Jamhudvlpa ...One of the seven Dvipas of the world, 

situated in the middle, with three Dvipas 
on both sides. The mountain Maha- 
meru is situated in the middle of the Jam- 
budvlpa and this Dvipa may be idoitified 
with the Asia of the present day. Jambu- 
dvlpa, according to the Puranas and in the 
opinion of Rajasekhara, consists of seven 
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Var§aa or parts and seven mountains. The 
Bliaratavar^a is the southern-most Var§a 
or country in the Jambudvipa and includes 
within its boundary the mighty Himalayas. 
For other Dvipas, Varsas and mountains, 
see pp. 90-92 of the text. 

C9. Jdnlinvl The river Ganges. 

70. TaJcla The country lying between the two rivers, 

the Vipasa, and the Sindhu. It was the co- 
untry of Vahikas or Takkas. S'akala "was 
the capital of the Takkadesa which included 
the Madra and Aratta countries. The 
Rajfitaraiiginl locates this country on the 
banks of the Chenab or Candrabhaga. 
According to Rajasekhara the people of 
this country used to talk in a language 
which had an admixture of Apabhram^a. 

71. Taiujana According to Rajasekhara, this is a country 

i)i the Uttarapatha. Mr, N. L. Dey 
identifies this as the land extending from 
the Ramgangii river to the upper Sarayu. 

72. Tdpl The river Tapatl or Tapti. It rises from 

the Vindhyas and falls into the Arabian 
sea near Surat. 

73. Tdmrapai'na ...One of the nine parts of the Bharatavarisa, 

It is identified with Ceylon. 

74. TdraraparTd ...The river Tamraparni which rises from the 

Agastikuta on the Malaya hills and flows 
through the district of Tinnevelly in the 
Madras Presidency. 

75. Tdmralii)tahci..JI(xm\\ik, situated on the western bank of 

the Rupnarayana in the district of Mid- 
napur in Bengal. 

7G. Tungahhadrd ...A tributary of the Krsna river. Ki§- 
kindha is said to be situated on the banks 
of this river. 
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7r. TurusTca Eastern Turkistan. It is mentioned by 

Raja^ekhara in the groups of countries 
included in the northern India. 

78. Tusura Rajai^ekhara located this country in the 

northern India. According to Dr. Stein, 
tho upper Oxus valley, including Balkh 
and Radakshan was called Tukhara or 
Tusara. ( Rajataraiigini, Vol. I., p. 13G). 

79. Tu.^drafpri ...Apeak of tho Himalayas near Gahgotri. 

Raja.4ekhara states that Sarasvati got a 
son Sarasvatej^a Kavyapurusa here who 
was later, married to the daughter of Gauri 
at this place. 

80. Tosala It is identified with Daksinako^ala, as 

Tosali is mentioned in the Asoka inscription 
at Dhauli. Eaja^ekhara includes this coun- 
try among the eastern countries of India. 

81. 7 'ravana This country is located in the western 

India. Rajasekhara informs us that the 
people in Sura?tra and Travajja countries 
could speak Sanskrit fluently with an 
Apabhramsa accent. 

82. DrtLswac/c/a ...Southern India bounded by the Naz’mada 

in the north and the Cape Comorin in 
the south. 

83. DaJcKivdjmtha Same as Dak§inadesa. According to Raja- 

sekhara this represents the portion of the 
I ndian peninsula lying to tho south of the 
Mahismatl. 

84. Dandala ...It is difficult to identify this with Danda* 

kavana of the Ramay^ana, since Raja- 
sekhara mentions Maharastra, etc. com- 
l^rising the real Dandakarauya according 
to modern conceptions, as separate coun- 
tries. Thus, Tondaimanilala or Dindi- 
vanam, which is situated in South 
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India between the countries of Cola and 
Kaftchi, may be identified with the Dan- 
daka of Raja^ekhara. 

85. Dardura Kalidasa mentions in his Raghuvaihi^a that 

both the mountains of Malaya and Dardura 
are situated in close proximity in the sou- 
thern-most part of India near Tararapariji. 
( IV. 50-51 ). Mount Dardura, thus, can 
bo with little difficulty identified with the 
Nilgiris in the Madras Presidency. But, 
since Riljasekhara locates the Dardura hills 
in the eastern India, it ought to be identi- 
fied with the Deogarh peak in the eastern 
part of the Vindhyas. 

86. J)cts'cipu7'a ...Mandasor in Malwa. It is locally known 

as Dasore from which the Dasora Brahmins 
derive their names. 

87- DCis'eraha ...Malwa. 

88. Devasahha .Rajasekhara locates Dev asabba in the wes- 

tern India and from this point onwards, the 
whole of the western part of India is consi- 
dered by him to be the Devasabha is 

also the name of a mountain in the western 
India, and as such this may be identified 
with the mountainous parts of either the 
Dewas state or Udaipur where the Dhebar 
lake is situated. The rivers Sarasvati 
and Sabarmati rise from these parts near 
Udaipur and flow’ through the western India. 
Kautilya in his Arthasastra ( p, 78 ) men- 
tions a variety of sandal as By 

this, he very probably means either the 
hills or the country of the same name 
mentioned by Raja^ekhara where ex- 
cellent sandal wood may be obtained. 

89. JPevikvi, ...It is a river in the northern India, and 
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may be identified with the present river 
the Deeg, which is a tributary of the Ravi. 

90. Dramila Same as Dravida, 

91. Dravida The words Dramila and Dravida are 

mentioned by Rajai^ekhara to denote the 
inhabitants of the southern India, and not 
the name of the country. The use of these 
words is the same as in the case of the 
word Gauda. 

92. Drondcala ...The Doonagiri mountain in Kumaun. 

93. Narmada ...Raja^ekhava includes this amongst the 

rivers of South India. It rises from the 
Amrakantaka hills in the Vindhya range, 
and flows into the gulf of Cambay. 

94. Ndfjadvli)a ...One of the nine parts of the Bharatavar§a. 

It may be placed in the western part of 
India if we are to take into account the 
sequence of the nine parts mentioned in 
the Puragias. 

96. Ndsihya Nasik. Same as Paheavati, 

96. Nisadha This is mentioned as a mountain in the 

Jambudvipa or Asia, and as situated im- 
mediately to the south of the Mahameru. 
It is said to be the principal mountain of 
the Harivarsa in the same way as the 
Himalayas may be called the principal 
mountain of the Bharatavarsa. It is iden- 
tified with Hindukush by Mr. N. L. Dcy. 

97. Nilayiri One of the Varsa mountains of J ambudvipa 

or Asia. Ramyakavarsa is attached to 
this, and the position of the mountain is 
immediately to the north of the Mahameru. 

98. Nepdia ...Nepal. Rfijasekhara includes this in the list 

of the mountains and also of the countries 
in the eastern India. 
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99. Pctyoml ...A river in the southern India and may 
bo identified with the Purna, a tributary 
to the river Tapi. 

100. Pallava ...This name often denotes a dynasty which 

ruled over the southern India from the 
5th to the 9th century A. D. with the 
capital at Kafichi. The country surro- 
unding Kanchl very probably was known 
as the Pallava country after its rulers, 
because Kafichi is mentioned by Raja- 
^ekhara as a separate country in the sou- 
thern India. 

101. Pas'eaddes'a .Western India. This comprises Sindh, 

Western Rajputana, Cutch, Gujarat and a 
portion of the adjoining coast on the lower 
course of the Narmada. Devasabha is 
mentioned as its eastern boundary. 

102. Pdncdlu The Paucfila country is located in the 

Central India or Madhyadeila which is ex- 
tended from the foot of Himfdajais to the 
Yamuna and between Vinasana and Pra- 
yiiga. It is divided into north and south 
Pancalas with Ahiceatra and KSmpilya as 
their respective capitals. The two portions 
of the Pancala country are separated by 
the river Ganges. According to Raja- 
^ekhara, however, the Pancalas of Antar- 
vedi ( see No. 2 ) were highly civilized and 
their capital was at Kanauj, On page 8 
of this work he used the word Piificala to 
denote the country comprising the whole 
of the northern and central India. 

103. PdtoillputTOi ...Patna, the capital of Magadha. 

104. Pdndya The modern districts of Tinncvclly and 

Madura in the Madras Presidency. Kali- 
da.sa mentions Uragapura as the capital of 
the Paqidya king (Rag huvaih^a. VI. 59-60). 
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This may, tlicrefore, be identified Avith 
modern Na^arkoil instead of Urayur in 
the Trichinopoly district. 

105. Pdriydtra ...One of the Kulaparvataa in the Kumari- 

dvipa. This may be identified with the 
north-western part of the Vindhya range 
extending right upto the gulf of Cambay. 

106. Pdla ...The words Pfila and Mafijara occur in two 

places in this Avork, and in both the places 
they appear joined together, and are said 
to be the Janapadas as well as mountains 
situated in the Dak^inapatha. These two, 
thei’cfore, may be taken as one word and 
identified Avith Pal near Mahad. The author 
of the Pcriplus mentions Palaipatmai as a 
sea-port in the Deccan and this is identified 
by Dr, R. G. Bhandarkar with Pfil near 
Mahad ( see Bhandarkar’s History of the 
Deccan, VIII.). It is quite possible that 
Raja^ekhara’s Palamanjara represents the 
same place. But this word certainly docs 
not denote the Pala dynasty of Bengal 
since Rajasekliara locates this Pala in the 
southern India. 

An alternative identification of this 
ol)scure Avurd may also be ofl’ered. The 
Janapada Prdamaujara may represent the 
Palaesimundus (of the Greeks) mentioned 
in the Pariplm. It is commonly iden- 
tified Avith Parasainudra and is supposed to 
have been the capital of Ceylon, (sec 
Mr. N. L. Dey's Geo. Dictionary ). 

107. Pnndra Pundravardhaua. The district of Malda 

in East Bengal. 

108. Pushtradvlpci One of the seven Dvfpas of the Avorld. 

Jambudvipa is situated in the middle, Avhile 
the Puskara is the third from Jambu. 

109. Purmdeda ...Eastern India. This portion lies to the 
38 
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east of Benares and includes within it 
Assam and Burma. 

110. Prthudaka ...Pehoa in the Karnal district of the Punjab 

on the river Saras vatx. Raja^ekhara men- 
tions that the Uttarapatha or the northern 
India is to be considered as the country 
lying beyond Prthudaka. Modern Pehoa 
is on the northern side of the Sarasvati and 
is fourteen miles to the west of Thanesvar. 

111. Prayaga Allahabad. This is the eastern boundary 

of the Madhyadei^a or Central India which 
is bounded by the Himalayas, the Vin- 
dhyas and the Vinafiana. 

112. Pmgjyotim ...Karaarupa or Kainakhya in Assam. Ac- 

cording to Kalidasa ( Raghuvam^a. IV, 
83-84) Pragjyotisa and Kamarupa are the 
same. Raja^ekhara mentions Kamarupa 
as one of the mountains in the eastern 
India. ( sec Kamarupa ). 

113. Plalismlviya ...One of the seven Dvipas constituting the 

world. This is the first Dvipa from the 
Jambu which is in the middle of the earth. 

114. Barbara It is mentioned as one of the countries in the 

northern India. The Pura^as also locate 
this country in the north or in the north- 
western provinces. Ptolemy and the author 
of the Periplus mention the Barbari and 
Barbarike as an emporium in India, and 
Cunningham identifies this with Bhambura 
( see Cunningham’s A. G. p. 339. ) on the 
bank of Sindhu. The country of Barbara 
is said to be a famous place for sandal-wood 
which was known as Barbarikacandana. 
(/6u?. Notes, p. G95). Thus, the country 
of the Barbaras may be identified with the 
Barbari, Barbarike, or Barbaricum which 
is situated in the north-west province on 
the bank of the river Indus on its western 
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course. In this connection, it is worthy of 
note that since Rajaj^ekhara places this 
country in the exact north, the northern 
part of Baluchistan may also be taken as 
the Barbara country. 


115. Bdlhaveya ...Rajasekhara locates this country in the 

northern India. This may be the same 
as Bhatia near Multan. Native historians 
and the early Arab geographers mention 
Bhatia as a strong fortress near Multan 
on the Indus. Cunningham also mentions 
it as Bhatia or Bahiya or Bahatiya and 
locates it between Multan and Alor or 
Aror. (see Cunningham’s A. G. p. 294 
and Map. ix. ). 

IIG. Bdlhlka Sec Vahika. 

117. Birulusctms ...A sacred spot in the Himalayas two miles 

south of Gahgotri. ( sec Cakravartiksetra ). 


118. Bj'hadgrha ...Rajasekhara calls it a mountain in the 

eastern India. This may repi’esent the 
mount Everest in the eastern I’ange of the 
Himalayas. 


119. Brahma A country in the eastern India. This is 

presumably the modern Burma including 
the upper and lower portions. 

120. Brahnws'ild ...Brahmai^ila formed the eastern boundary 

of tho city of Kanauj (see Notes p. 244). 

121. Brahmottara ...A country in the eastern India. The 

northern portion of the Brahma country 
or the Upper Burma. It may be noted 
that the Brahma country included both 
the upper and louver Burma. 


122. Rrtt/imanavd/tet Rajasekhara mentions this as one of the co- 
untries in the western India. Cunningham 
identifies this as the city of Brahmana 
captured by Alexander, and called by the 
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Greek historians as Harmatalia, a corrupt 
or foreign pronunciation of the Sanskrit 
word Brahniaiiasthala. Brahmapavaha 
seems to be the Hindu name of the city 
which the Muhamadans afterwards called 
Brfihmanabad. It was situated on the 
eastern reaches of the river Indus. Its 
present position seems to be in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hala in Sindh at two-thirds 
of tlie distance from Multan to the moutli 
of the Indus and it lies parallel to Hala. 
Here, the ruins of a large city have been 
excavated recently, where various j)re- 
historie remains have been discovered. 
This ruined city lies at a distance of 47 
miles to the north-east of Hyderabad, and 
28 miles north-east of Hala. The place is 
now known as Bambhraka-thul or the 
‘Ruined Tower’ and this name is derived 
from a broken brick tower which is the 
only building now standing. It was un- 
doubtedly one of the oldest cities in India ; 
the historian Biladhura writing a thousand 
years ago calls it ‘Brahmanabad-al atiqah’ 
or Brahmauabad the ancient. ( see Cun- 
ningham’s A. G. pp. 30G-318; Map. ix., 
and Ibid. Notes p. 691). 


128. Bhd(hmalc.a ...Raja^ekhara does not give its exact location 

but mentions that the people of Bhadanaka 
talked a language which had an admixture 
of Apabhrarhia like the people of Maru 
and the Takkas. Bhadanaka, therefore, 
appears to be the same as the Bhadiya or 
Bhadiyanagara of the Pali books. Mr. N. 
L. Dey identifies this Bhadiya with Bha- 
daria eight miles to the south of Bha- 
galpur in Bihar. Mahavira, the last Jain 
Tirthahkara is said to have visited this 
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place. But this identification is open to 
objection since Rajai^ekhara mentions Bha- 
danaka along with Takka and Maru coun- 
tries, which are situated in North India. 
Bhadanaka, therefore, may be the same as 
Bhatadhana, a country mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (Sabba. ch. 32.) as situated 
in the northern India. It may be located 
somewhere between the river Satadru and 
Vinasana. (see Pargitar’s map. .T. K. 
A. 8. 1008). 

124. Bhuratavarm Tliis is one of the Varsas in the Jambu- 

dvlpa or Asia with the Himalayas as the 
Vaisaparvata. The Himalayas is the 
third mountain on the southern side of 
the Mahamcru which is situated exactly 
in the middle of the Jambudvipa. The 
Bharatavarsa again is divided into nine 
parts. India is one of them, and is called 
the Kumaridvipa. 


125. 

Bhrguhacca 

...Broach and its surrounding parts. 

126. 

Bhawiarathl 

...The river Bhima in the Daksinilpatha 
which joins wdth the Krsna. 

127. 

Magadha 

...The province of Bihar or South Bihar. 

128. 

Manjara... 

...See Pala. 

129. 

Madhgades'a 

...The country bounded by the river Sara- 
svati in Kuruksetra, Allahabad, the Hima- 
layas and the Vindhyas. 

130. 

Maru 

...Rajaputana or Marwar. 

131. 

Malada ... 

...A portion of the district of Shahabad in 
Bihar. Raja^ekhara mentions this as one 
of the eastern countries. 

132. 

Malaya ... 

...The southern ranges of the western Ghats 
lying south of the river Kaveri- 
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133. ilfa/fovar<a^'a...Raja!lekhara mentions this among the ea- 

stern, countries. This, therefore, cannot 
be identified with either Malladei^a or Mul- 
tan, or Malava or the country inhabited 
by the Mallois of the Greek historians, 
since we have to seek for its identification 
a country situated in the eastern part of 
India. It is, therefore, probable that the 
Mallavartaka rejiresents the country in 
which Mallaparvata or Parsvanatha hills 
arc situated, namely the portion now for- 
ming the districts of Hazaribagh and Man- 
bliuiu in the province of Bihar and Orissa. 

134. MahdrdHra ...The Marafha country or the country 

watered by the upper Godavari, or the land 
lying between this river and the ICrsna. 
This was also called Daijdakaranya in 
ancient days. ( see Ramayana, Arapya, ch. 
I. and Bhandarkar’s Hist, of Deccan. II.). 

..The river Main which springs in Malava 
and falls into the gulf of Cambay. 

..Raja^ekhara mentions Mahendra among the 
mountains of South India. According to 
Kalida.sa(Raghuvam^a. iv. 39-40)Mahen.dra 
is situated in the Kalihga country. But 
Rajalekhara includes Kalihga both in the 
group of eastern as well as southern coun- 
tries. It, thus, appears probable that Ma- 
hendragiri near Ganjam was the northern 
boundary of the Kalihga country. 

137. Mahodaya ...Kanauj or Kilnyakubja. 

138. Mdlava Malwa or Avanti. Its capital was Ujjayini. 

139. Mdlym'ikhara Rajasekhara mentions this as a mountain 

in the western India. It cannot, there- 
fore, be identified with mount Malyavan 
supposed to bo situated near Ki§kindha in 


135. Mah\ 

130. Mahendra 
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South India* According to the Ramaya^a, 
Rama stayed on this mountain at the 
request of Sugriva during the rainy season. 
Malya^ikhara of Raja^ekhara, therefore, 
seems to he different from the mount 
Maly av an of the Ramayana, and its identi- 
fication may be sought for in the Vindhya 
range, as a peak near about the Malava 
country on the west, 

140. Mahinaka ...This is a country on the lower Narmada 

with Mahismati as its caintal. 

141. Mcilmmatl ...Mahe.4vara or Mahesh on the right bank 

of tlic Narmada forty miles to the south of 
Indore, From this city onwards to the 
south, begins the Daksinapatha of Riija- 
i^ckhara. 

142. Mmlgam ...The country of Mudgara is identified with 

Monghyr in Bihar. Rajaiiekhara locates 
this in the eastern India. 

143. Murala Rajaiekhara locates this country in South 

India and characterises the complexion of 
the ladies of this country as black. It 
cannot be identified with Kerala, as Kerala 
is mentioned s<;parately by him. Murala 
is the name of a river in South India and 
it is different from the Narmada. Kali- 
dasa mentions (Raghuvamsa, iv. 58-55 ) the 
river Murala as flowing near the Sahya 
mountain and the Aparantade.4a. The 
land lying between Kerala and Aparantaka 
near Sahya on the Murala may, therefore, 
be taken to be the present equivalent of 
the Murala country. The country of 
Murala may, therefore, be identified with 
the country of Miraj through which the 
river Mulamutha or Murala flows and joins 
as a tributary with the river Bhima. 
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14-1. Mclada It is a part of the Vindhya range called 

Aniarakautaka wherefrom the river Nai’- 
mada rises. This fact accounts for its 
name Mekalakanyakii. 

145. Mcru Maharneru, or the mountain situated in the 

middle of the Jambudvipa. It is encircled 
by the Ilavrtavarsa. 

146. Yamuna The river Jumna. 

147. Y avaua Ilajasekhara locates the Yavana country 

in tlie western India. It is well known 
that the Yavanas were foreigners and they 
were originally living in countries beyond 
the Indus. Kalidasa mentions in his Ma- 
lavikagnimitra that the Yavanas were 
ruling in the western bank of the river 
Sindhu. Very probably, the south-eastern 
])ait of Baluchistan may represent the 
Yavana country as mentioned by Kaja- 
isekhara and not Girnar, Saurastra, etc. 
since they are mentioned by him separately. 

148. Ratnavatl .A city on the southern ranges of the 

Malaya mountain. 

149. Itamafia .This country is situated according to Ilaja- 

sekhara in the northern India, ( see Bala- 
bharata 1. 7.). This may represent the 
country parts near the Kaumaka mountain, 
(sec Cunningham’s A. G. map vi.) The 
Visnu-Purana mentions Hamas along with 
the Hunas, Salvas, S'akalas and others in 
the northern India. These llamas may 
belong to a foreign tribe and may be iden- 
tified with the people living at Aornos or 
the ruined fortress of Ranigat according 
to Cunningham’s A. G. pp. 67-84. In 
that ease, it is also probable that Ramatha 
of Ilajasekhara may represent the Rama 
tribe of the Vis^u Pura^a. 
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150. This is the first Varsa to the north of the 

Mahanieru which is situated in the middle 
of the Jambudvipa. Mount Nila forms 
the principal mountain of this Varsa. 

151. Ravanagangd According to Rajaf^ekhara, this is a river in 

South India. It is difficult to identify this 
river, but it is likely that it was situated 
in Ceylon or the Lanka of Havana. The 
liavanahrada situated in the Hiinillayas 
with an image of Havana on its bank 
seems, however, to be difierent from this 
Havanagahga. 

152. Lctnhd This Lanka seems to be situated in the 

southern-most parts of the Indian penin- 
sula, as an island someAvhere in the Indian 
ocean. The description of this island in 
the Rfunayana as well as in the Kuvya- 
nhmamsa and the Bfilaramayana, does not 
favour its identification with Ceylon or 
Siihhala. In the Ramayana, it is statctl 
that the river Tamraparni has to be crossed 
in order to reach Lanka, but this river 
does not lead to Ceylon. In the Kavya- 
miuiamsa, it is said that the monsoon current 
starts from Lanka and reaches the Kerala 
country immediately after. This Avill not 
bo possible should Ceylon be identified 
with Lanka. In the Balaramayana also, 
white describing the returning journey of 
Rama on the Puspaka chariot towards 
Ayodhya, Raja.'lekhara mentions Lanka 
and its surrounding places first, then in 
succession the ocean, the bridge or the 
Setu and the Simhala island. He also 
states that Rama and others espied fSiifi- 
hala when the Vimana deviated from the 
original path in a difierent direction, cj. 

krft^WFJlotc. It is clear from this sta- 


39 
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tement that according to Raja^ekhara the 
island of Lanka, is situated on the westei’n 
side of the peninsula beyond Travancore, 
while Siiiihala or Ceylon is on the eastern 
side of it. The identification thus seems 
to be improbable. 

153. Ldla ...Southern Gujarat including Khandesh or 

the tract of territory situated between the 
river Main and the lower Narmada. Ac- 
cording to the Kfivyamimarasa, the Latas 
talked in Prakrta language and hated 
Sanskrit. According to the Balaramayafl.a, 
also, Lata is situated in the western India 
to the north of the lower Narmada. 

154. Limpaka, ..Rfija^ekhara places this country in North 

India. Cunningham identifies ( A. G. p. 49 ) 
this with the Lapo of Hiuen Thsang and 
Lambatoe of Ptolemy or the present Lam- 
ghan which is a small tract of country 
lying along the northern bank of the 
Kabul river and bounded on the west and 
cast by Alingar and Kunar rivers and on 
the north by the snowy mountains. 

155. Lohitaijiri ..One of the mountains of the eastern India. 

This perhaps represents the eastern range 
of the Himalayas through which the river 
Lauhitya or Brahmaputra flows. 

15G. Lnvliitya ..The river Brahmaputra. 

157. Vcinija ... ..The name Vahga is only applied to the 

eastern portion of the delta of the Ganges 
on the coast of the bay of Bengal. 

158. Vavj'urd Known also as Bahjula or Manjula, a 

tributary of the Godavari. The Sahyapada 
mountain or western Ghats is said to be 
the source of the two rivers. 

159. Vatmguhna ..According to Raja^ckhara’.s conception 

Vatsagulma is a city in the country of 
Vidarbha (see also Karpuramaujari I.). 
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This may be identified with the Varh^a- 
gulma of the Mahabharata and from this 
place the river Narmada rises. In that 
case, this would be situated in the Vidarbha 
country. Vatsyayana in liis Kamasutra 
mentions one Vatsagulmaka as different 
from the Vidarbha (see Notes, p. 148). 

160. Varuna One of the nine divisions of the Bhilrata- 

varsa. From the order in wliieh the names 
are mentioned both in the Puranas as well 
as in the Kavyarnimarhsa, some are inclined 
to surmise that Varuna was situated in 
tlio north-eastern direction of India, and 
that it may ro 2 ')resent an Indian colony in 
Central Asia (see Cunningham’s A. G. 
Notes 25. 754 ). 

161. Vavnd According to Rajasekhara, this is a river in 

(South India, its source being the Sahya 
mountain. It may be identified either with 
the river Ki'sna or Bena which is a branch 
of the Krsna and rises from the western 
Ghats. 

162. Valldra The country ruled by the Vallala dynasty 

in South India seems to be called Vallara. 
It represents the country near Vciikatagiri 
including Chittoor and Vellore in the 
Madras Presidency. 

163. Valhavci.,. ...One of the countries in the northern 

India. It may be identified with the Valla- 
pura (Ballawar) one of the hill states 
mentioned in the Rajatarahginl. It is in 
the south-eastern direction of Kashmir. 

164. Vilnuynja ...A country in the north, generally identified 

with Arabia (sec N. L. Bey). Kautilya 
considers the horses of this country as best. 
( Kautilya-A^vadhy ak§a ). 

165. Vdnmdsaka ...North Kanara was known by this name. 

Ptolemy refers to a town called Banaouasei 
(Benavas) on the left bank of the Varada 
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river which is a tributary of the river 
Tuhgabhadra in North Kanara. Vanavasi 
was the capital of the Kadamba dynasty 
and was founded by the king Mayurvartnan. 

IGG. Vdinanaswdmi This is a temple of Vamana situated in the 

western part of the city of Kanauj ( see 
Notes p. 243). 

1G7. Varanasi ...Benares. 

1C8. Tdrhuihul. ...A river in the western India according to 

Kajasekhara. It may be identified with the 
river Vatrak a tributary of the Sabarmati. 
The two rivers meet near Kaira. 

1G9. Vdlhlla. Tlie country between Bias and Sutlej, 

north of Kekaya (see Ramayana II. 78.). 
According to the Trika^dasesa, it is Tri- 
garta. Ba,hikas, Vilhikas and Jartikas are 
identical with the people of this country. 
According to the Mahabharata ( Kar^a. ch. 
44) Brdhikas living in Balkli are foreigners 
who invaded into India. They had S'akala 
or Sialkot as their capital w’hich w'as to 
the west of the Ravi. ( see Cunningham’s 
Notes p. 686). Katya 3 ^ana derived this 
word from Bahikas were contem- 

ptuous in the public eye, and were com- 




pared to cows. Cf. »ff: i 

170. 

Vdlill<>ci ... 

...Same as Valhika. 

171. 

Vitastd ... 

...The river Jhelum. 

172. 

Vidarhlia 

...In ancient days, the country of Vidarbha 
comprised the whole of Berar, Khandesh 
and portions of the Nizam’s territory and 
Central Provinces, (see Krathakai^ika ). 

173. 

Vidtlia ... 

...Tirhut or Tirabhukti. 

174. 

Vinas'ana 

...The spot where the Sarasvati disappears 


in the desert after taking a westerly course 
from the Thane^var. It may be located 
in Sirhiud (Patiala state). 
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175. 

Vindhya.,, 

...The Vindhya range or Vindhyadaksiijiapada 
or the Satpura hills between the Tapi 
and Narmada. 

17G. 

Vipan'd ... 

...The Bias or Beas, a tributary of the Sutlej. 

177. 

Pis cdft ... 

...The city of Ujjain, the capital of Avanti. 

178. 

Vend 

...A tributary of the river Krsna (seo 
Varna). 

170. 

Vaidis'a, ... 

...Vidisa. Bhilsa in Malwa in the kingdom 


of Ehopal oil tlie river Betwa or Vetravati 
2G miles to the north-east of Bhopal. It 
was the capital of ancient Dasarija, and 
Ao;nimitra ruled in this city as a Viceroy 
of his father Pusyamitra (see Malavi- 
liilgniraitra ). 

180. Voklidna Baja, Bokhara mentions this as one of the 

countries in North India. This country 
may bo identified with Hiuen Thsang’s 
0-po-kien which he places between Felana 
and Ghazni in Afghanistan. Cunningham 
is, however, inclined to identify 0-po-kien 
of Hiuen Thsang with the name "Afghan” 
as the Chinese syllalfie ‘kien’ represents 
‘ghan’. The Indian pronunciation for ‘ghan’ 
is kkana and O-po or Ava may stand for 
Vo. Thus Vokkana may be the same as the 
0-po-kien or Afghan. The country of 
Vokkana may also represent the Wakhan 
Pamirs which lies beyond the Hindukush 
and the Badaksan. 

181. S'akct Sakasthan where the S^akas first settled 

after coming to India. S'akala or Sialkot 
in the Lalioro division, Punjab, may bo 
identified with this Shka of Rajas^ekhara. 
SYikala was first made tho capital by Greek 
king Demetrius; Mihirakula, the Huna, 
also m.ade S'akala as his capital in 510 
A. D. IS'akala was in ruins when Hiuen 
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Thsang was on his travels in India ( c. 630 
A. D.). It is probable that before his 
time several Hindu kings had attacked 
the S'akas and destroyed their capital at 
S'akala. 

182. S'atadrii The river Sutlej. 

183. S'ulmalidvipa ...One oi the seven Dvipas constituting the 

world. This is said to be surrounded by 
the ocean of Sura, According to Mr. 
N. L, Dey this represents Chaldea in 
Mesopotamia. 

184. S'ipra ...A river on which UjjayinI is situated. 

185. S'ultimau ...The portion of the Vindhya range which 

connects the Pariyatra and the Rki^ia- 
parvata. This is regarded as one of the 
Kulaparvatas of the Kumaridvipa or India. 
180. S’nrasena ...Mathura or Muttra was the capital of the 

kingdom of S'urasenas. Raja^ekhara in- 
cludes S'urasena among the countries in 
North India and mentions that king 
Kuvinda once ruled over S'urasena. 

187. S'rhgavdn ...This is said to be the third mountain to 

the north of the Mahameru which is situa- 
ted in the middle of the Jambudvipa. It 
is regarded as the principal mountain of 
the continent Uttarakuruvarsa. 

188. S'onn .,.Raja,4ekhara mentions S^o^a as a N^ada in 

the eastern India. This is the same Sone 
which meets the Ganges near Patna. 

189. S'riparvata ...Rajasekhara locates this mountain in South 

India. S'risaila which is situated near 
Kurnool and at a distance of 50 miles from 
the Kr§na station of the G. I. P. Railway 
appears to bo the same as S'rlparvata. It 
is a sacred spot and two temples, one 
dedicated to Mallikarjuna Mahadeva and 
the other to Bhramaramba Devi, are 
situated here. 
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190. S'vahhravall ...A river in the western India. This may 

be identified with the river Sabarmatl in 
North Gujarat which flows into the gulf 
of Cambay. 

191. S'velctgiri ...This is said to be the sec<^>nd mountain to 

the north of the Mahameru which is situ- 
ated in the middle of the Jambudvipa. It 
is regarded as the principal mountain of 
the continent known as Hiranmaya Varsa. 

102. Sarayu A river in the United Provinces. The 

town of Ayodliyil is situated on the bank 
of this river and it meets the Ganges 
near Chapra. 

193. tSarasvcUl ...Raja^ekhara mentions two rivers of the 

same name Sarasvati ; one, he places in the 
northern India, Avhile the other in the' 
Avest. The first, in the north, is the 
river Avhich lloAvs alongside Thanci^vara 
and Prthudaka and disappears into the 
sandy desert at Vinai^ana. The second, in 
the Avest, may be identified Avith the river 
Avhich floAvs by Pattan in the Baroda terri- 
tory and into the little Rann of Cutch. 
The source of the latter seems to be the 
hills near Udaipur where the Dhebar lake 
is situated, (see Devasabha). 

194. Sahuda Raja^ekhara includes this among the coun- 

ti'ies in North India. This may represent 
the we.stern Afghanistan where the present 
Safadkoh and Sabzawar are situated. 

195. Sahya ...The northern portion of the western Ghats 

situated between the river Kaveri in the 
south and the Godavari in the north. 

196. Sindhu The river Indus. Rajaiekhara locates this 

in North India. 

197. Simhctla Ceylon. It is difterent from the Laiika. 

(see Lanka). 
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198. Surds^ra Kalhiawad and othei' portions of northern- 

most Gujarat, 

199. Svmha Kaja^ekhara mentions this as one of the 

eastern countries. According to Kalidasa’s 
descriptions, the country of Sumha is situ- 
ated on the coast of the bay of Bengal 
near Vahga on the Gangetic delta. He 
also states that the river Kapisa is to the 
south of this country, (see Eaghuvarhs'a 
iv. 35-38). The river Kapisa is, there- 
fore, to be located in the land intermediate 
between Vaiiga and Utkala on the eastern 
coast. ( see Kapif^a ). 

200. Surpamka ...This is a country in South India according 

to Kaja^ekluira. Thi.s is identified with 
S’opi'ira in the district of Thiina 37 miles 
north of Bombay and 4 miles north-west 
of Bassein. 

201. Smmiijct One of the nine parts of the Bharatavar§a. 

Saumya seems to be a country situated in 
the north-west direction of India, if we 
are to rely on the order of sequence as 
given in the Pura^as, while enumerating 
the different parts constituting the Bha- 
ratavarsa. 

202. IJcinDiamdrga.,. Thin is also called as Krauncarandhra or 

Hamsadvara, in the Himalayas; it is 
said to have been opened by Parasurama 
with an arrow. This is identified Avith 
the Niti pa.ss, in the district of Kumaon, 
connecting Tibet with India. 

203. Ilarahuravci ...The country lying between the Indus and 

the Jhelum, the Gandgarh mountain and 
the salt range. ( see Cunningham’s map. 
vi. ). ltaja.sekhara places this country in 
the northern India. 
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204. llarivars^i ...This is the first Varsa on the southern 

side of the Mahameru. Nisadlia is said to 
be the principal mountain of this Varsa. 

205. llaslind'pwa ...The capital of the Kurus, north-west of 

Delhi. It was situated on the riglit bank 
of the Ganges at a distance of 22 miles 
north-west of Meerut. 

206. Ilidmhd A river in the western India, according 

to Rajasekhara. This river may be iden- 
tified with Chambal or Cannanvati which 
rises from the Vindhyas, flows through the 
western India and meets witli the Yamuna 
near the Ekacakra whicli is adjacent to Ela- 
wah. This Ekacakra, it may be remembered, 
is situated near Hidimbiivana according to 
the Mahribbfirata. Since, this river flows 
through the Ilidimba forest, it is not 
unnatural that it should be called by the 
name of Iliilimba. The river HiilimbiT, 
may also be identified, as an alternative 
measure, with the river Gambhlra which 
is a tributary of the river fci'ipra in Cen- 
tral India. 

207. llimavuii ...The Himalayan range which is the prin- 

cipal mountain of the Bhdratavarsa. 

208. IlimCdaya ...Same as Ilimavun. 

209. 7/mwwu<?/c(m?'.sa This is one of the seven Varsas consti- 
tuting the Jambudvi{)a or Asia. It is the 
.second Varsa on the northern side to the 
Mahameru. The S'veta range forms the 
principal mountain ol this V arsa. 

210. Ilfma One of the countrie.s in North India. 

While describing the Digvijaya of Raghu, 
Kalidasa mentions the country of the 
Huijas in tlie northern direction, and adds 
that it can be reached from Per.sia by 
crossing the river Vahksu {sic. Sindlm). 
The country of the Hui^as, under the cir- 
cumstances, may be identified with the 
country between the modern Waksh and 
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Alcsu, ilie two tributaviuH of the Oxus. 
This identification becomes all the more 
certain when aa’c consider that Kfilidasa 
})laces the Kuiubojas in the widely dis- 
tributed mountainous parts situated between 
the Huigia country and the Himfilayas. 
The country near STibala or Sialkot in the 
Punjab or Malwa cannot, however, re- 
present the Hu^a country of Rajasekhara 
because these places are mentioned by him 
with different names. These places, more- 
over, were acquired by the Huna kings 
Toraraana and Mihirakula after they 
had invaded India, and thus cannot re- 
present their original home or even earlier 
settlements. 

211. Huhulca One of the countries in the northern India. 

It may be identified with the northern 
Kashmir. Hiuen Thsang Avhile entering 
the valley of Kashmir from the Avest, 
reached a city Avhich he calls Hu-se-kia-lo 
or Huskara. In the Rajatarahgini Hu§- 
kapura is said to be near Varaha or Vara- 
hamrda. Huskara or Uskar still exists 
as a village on the left or eastern bank of 
the Behat. The country surrounding Hu§- 
kapura or Uskar may represent the Hu- 
huka of Rajasekhara, and presumably, this 
may represent the country of Kashmir 
which is otherwise omitted in the list of 
North Indian countries given by Raja^e- 
khara on page 94. 

212. Ilemakuta .This is a Varsa Parvata, being the second 

from the Mahameru on the southern side. 
This is the principal mountain range of 
the Kimpuruisavarsa, and is situated on 
the northern side of the Hiraavan and the 
Bharatavar§a. (see Kimpurusavarsa). 
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SELECT OPINIONS 


Sylvain Levi : The Gaekwad’s Series is standing 
at the head of the many collections now pub- 
lished in India. 

Asiatic Review , London : It is one of the best 
series issued in the East as regards the get up of 
the individual volumes as well as the able 
editorship of the series and separate works. 

Presidential Address, Patna Session of the Oriental 
Conference : Work of the same class is being 
done in Mysore, Travancore, Kashmir, Benares, 
and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. 

Indian Art and Letters, London : The scientific 
publications knowm as the “ Oriental Series ” 
of the Maharaja Gaekwar are known to and 
highly valued by scholars in all parts of the 
world. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, London : 
Thanks to enlightened patronage and vigor- 
ous management the “ Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series ” is going from strength to strength. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt. : The valuable Indian 
histories included in the “ Gaekwad’s Ori- 
ental Series ” will stand as an enduring 
monument to the enlightened liberality of 
the Ruler of Baroda and the wisdom of his 
advisers. 

The Times Literary Supplement, London : These 
studies are a valuable addition to Western 
learning and reflect great credit on the 
editor and His Highness. 




GAEKWAD’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


Critical editions of unprinted and original works of Oriental 
Literature, edited by competent scholars, and published 
at the Oriental Institute, Baroda 

I. BOOKS PITBLISIIKD* 

Rs. A. 

1. Kavyamimarhsa : a work on ])oetics, by Rajasekliara 

(S80-920 A. I).) ; edited by 0. I). Dalai and R. Ananta- 
krishna Sastry, 19 H>. Reissued, 1921. Third edition 
rcivised and enlarged by Pandit K. S. Ramaswami 
Shastri of tlio Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1991 . . 2 -0 

This book hvjoi ,^e.f os a fexi-hook \oj scjxxal U ni versif ies iv ridding 
Benares, Bonthag^ and Patna. 

2. Naranarayanananda : a poem on the Pauranic jtory of 

Arjuna and Krsna's rambles on Mount (Urnar, by Vas- 
tupala, Minister of King Vii^adhavala of Dholka, com- 
posed between Samvat 1277 and P2S7, i.e., A.l). 1221 
and 1291 : edited by C. T). Dalai and 11, Anantakrishna 
Sastry, 1910 . . . . . . Oaf of print. 

3. Tarkasahgraha : a work on Philosophy (refutation of 

Vaisesika theory of atomic creation) by .Vnandajhana 
or Anandagiri, the famous commentators on Sankara - 
carya's Bhasyas, who tlourLshed in the latter lialf of 
the 13th century : edited by T. M .Tripatlii, PR 7. Oat of print. 

4. Parthaparakrama : a drama describing Arjuna’s re- 

covery of the cows of King Virata, by Praliladaiiadeva, 
the founder of Palanpur and the \ ounger brother of 
the I^aramara king of Chandra vati (a state in Marwar), 
and a feudator}^ of the kings of Cuzerat, \\lio was a 
Yuvaraja in Samvat 1220 or A.l). 1104: edited by 
C. 1). Dalai, 1917 . . . . . . Oat of prmt. 

5. Rastraudhavarhsa : an historical poem (Mahakavya) 

describing the history of the Bagiilas of Mayuragiri, 
from Kastraudha, king of Kanauj and the originator 
of the dynasty, to Narayana Shah of Mayuragiri, by 
liudra Kavi, composed in Saka 1518 or A.l). 1596: 
edited by Pandit Embar Krishnamacharva with Intro- 
duction by C. 1). Dalai, 1917 . . . . . . 1-12 

6. Linganu^asana : on Grammar, by Vamana, who lived 

between the last quarter of the <Sth century and the 
first quarter of the 9th century : edited by C. D. 

Dalai, 1918 .. .. .. .. 0-8 

7. Vasantavilasa : an historical poem (Mahakavya) de- 

scribing the life of Vastupala and the history of 



Rs. A. 

Cuzerat, by BalachandrasiTri (from Modheraka or 
Modhera in Kadi Prant, liaroda State), contemporary 
of Vastii])rila, composed after his death for his son in 
Samvat 120(> (A.D. llMO) : edite<l by C. I). Dalai, 1917 1-8 

8. Rupakasatkam : six tira.mas by Vatsaraia, minister of 

Paramardideva of Kalinjara, who lived between the 
I'nd half of the 12th and the 1st quartei* of J 3th cen- 
tury ; edited b\ (2. D. Dalai, 1918 . . . . 2-4 

9. Mohaparajaya : an allegorical drama describing the 

overcoming of King Moha (4'em])tation), or the conver- 
sion of Kumaray)ala, tlie ('haliikya King of (Juzerat, 
to Jainism, b\^ Vasah]>fila, an otlicer of King Aja^a- 
deva, son of Kumaraprila , wlio reign(‘d from A.D. 1229 
to 1232 ; edited by Muni Phatiirvijay aji witli Introduc- 
tion and A])])endices by P. D. I )alal, 1918 . . 2—0 

10. Hainniirainadamardana : a drama, glorifying the two 

brothers, N'astupala and Ihjahpala, and their King \ara- 
dhavala of Dholka, b\' Jayasimhasuri, ])ii])il of Vira- 
suri. and an Ac;ir\a of the tem})Ie of Munisuvrata 
at Broach, com]>osed between Sa.mvat. 127<) and 128() 
or A.D. 122U and 1239 : edited by i \ J). Dalai, 1929 . . 2-0 

11. Udayasundarikatha : a roma-iK^e (( amj)u, in ])rose and 

poetry) b\ Soddhala, a contemj)orar\ of and ])atronised 
In’ the three brothers, ( Iichit laraja, Xagarjuna, and 
Mumrnnniraja, successixe rulers of Konkan, com]>osed 
between A.D, 1020 and HioO: e<lited by (\ I >, Dalai 


and Pandit Itmbar Krishnamacharva, 192(» .. 2-4 

12. Mahavidyavidambana : a work on Nya ya Philosofhy, 

by Bhatta \ adlndra wlio lived about A.D. 1210 to 
1274 : edited by M. R. Telang, 1920 . . . . 2 8 

13. Pracinagurjarakavysahgraha : a collection of old 

Ouzerati poems dating from 12th to 15th centuries 
A.D. : edited In P. D. Dalai, 192(t . . . . 2-4 

14. Kumarapalapratibodha : a biographical work in 

ihakrta, by Somaprabhaebarva, composed in Samvat 
1241 or A.D. 1 195 : edited by Muni »Jinavijayaji, 1920 7-8 

15. Ganakarika : a work on Philosoyhy (Pasupata School), 

by Bhasarvajna who lived in the 2nd half of the 10th 
century : edited by D. Dalai, 1921 . . . . 1-4 

16. Sangitamakaranda : a work on Music, by Narada : 

edited by M. R, Telang, 1920 . . . . . . 2-0 

17. Kavlndracarya List : list of Sanskrit works in the 

collection of Kavlndracarya, a Benares Pandit (1656 
A.D.) : edited by K. Anantakrishna Shastry, with a 
foreword by J4r. Ganganatha Jha, 1921 . . . . 0-12 

18. Varahagrhyasutra : Vedic ritual (domestic) of the 

Yajurveda : edited by Dr. R. Shamasastry, 1920 . , 0-10 

19. Lekhapaddhati : a collection of models of state and pri- 

vate documents, dating from 8th to 15th centuries A.D. : 
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edited by C. T). Dalai and G. K. Shrigondekar, 

1925 . . . . . . . . . . 

20. Bhavisayattakaha or Pancamikaha : a romance in 

Axmblirariisa language, by Dhanapala {circa 12th cen- 
tury) : edited by D. 1). Dalai and Dr. P. 1). 1923 

21. A Descriptive Catalogue of the Palm-leaf and Im- 

portant Paper MSS. in the Bhandars at Jessal- 
mere, compiled b\^ ( \ 1). Dalai and edited b\^ Pandit 
P. B. (hindhi, 1923 .. ' ..3-4 

22. Parasiiramakalpasutra : a work on 1'aritra. with com- 

mentary by lv;ime,svara : edited by A. Mabadeva 
Sastry , B. A., 1 923 .. . . Out of print, 

23. Nityotsava : a sij]>pleTnent to th(i Parasuramakaljm-sutra 

by l)m;inandanatha : edited by A. Mabadeva >Sastry, 

B.A.. 1 923. Second revised edition by Suami 'FirviJv- 
rama Idrtba, 1930 . . . . . , 5-0 

24. Tantrarahasya : a work on the Prabhfikara School 

of Pilrvamirnl liisn, by IlaniJlnujacarva : edited by Dr. 

P . Shama.sastry, 1923 . . . . . . 1-8 

25. 32. Samarahgana : a work on architecture, town- 

jdauTiing, and (Migine?ering, b\' king Blioja of Dhara 
(11th century): edited by Maharnahoj)adhyaya T. 
Ganapati Shastri, Pli.D. illustrated. 2 vols. , 1 i)2i - 1 925 10-0 

20, 11. Sadhanamala : a Buddhist Paiitric text of rituals, 
dated 1105 A.D., consisting of 312 small works, com- 
])Osed by distinguished writers : edited by Benoytosh 
Bhattaciiar v \ a , M .A . , Ph . 1 > . Ill ustrate( 1 . 2 vols . , 1 925- 

3928 ' .. .. .. .. 14-0 

27. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Central 

Library, Baroda : compiled by <k K. Shrigondekar, 

M.A., and K. S. Bamaswnrai Shastri, with a Preface 
by B. Bhattacharyva, Ph.D., in 12 vols., vol. T (Veda, 
Vedalaksana, and Upanisads), 1925 . . . . 0-0 

28. Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintaniani : an ency- 

clopaedic work treating of one hundred different topics 
connected with the Koval household and the Koyal 
court, by Somesvaradeva, a Phalukya king of the 12th 
century : edited by G. K. Shrigondekar, M.A., 3 vols., 
vol. 1,1925 .. .. .. 2-12 

29. Nalavilasa : a drama by Karaachandrasuri, pupil of 

Hemachandrasuri, describing the Paiiranika sto^^^ of 
Nala and DamavantI : edited bv G, K. Shrigondekar, 

M.A., and L. B. Gandhi, 1926 ‘ . . . . 2-4 

30. 31. Tattvasangraha : a Buddhist philosophical work 

of the 8th century, by Santaraksita, a Professor at 
Nalanda with Parijika (commentary) by his disciple 
Kamalaslla, also a Professor at Nalanda : edited by 
Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya with a Foreword 
by B, Bhattachar\^a, M.A., Ph.D., 2 vols., 1926 . . 


24-0 
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33,34. Mirat-i-Ahmadi : by Ali Mahammad Khan, the 
last Moghul Dewaii of Gujarat : edited in the original 
Persian by Syed Nawab Ali, M.A., Professor of Persian, 
Baroda College, 2 vols., illustrated, 192()-1928 

35. Manavagrhyasutra : a work on Vedic ritual (domestic) 
of the Yajurveda with the Bhiisya of As^vakra : 
edited with an introduction in Sanskrit by Pandit 
Ramakrishna Harshaji J^astri, with a Preface bv Prof. 
B. C. Lele. 192r> .. 

30,68. Natyasastra : of Bharata with the commentary of 
Abhinavagupta of Kashmir : edited by M. Ramakrishna 
Kavi, IM.A., 4 vols., vol. R illustrated, 1920, vol. LI, 1934 

37. Apabhraiiisakavyatrayi : consisting of three works, 

the Carcarl, Upadesarasa \'ana, and Kalasvarfipakulaka, 
by flinadatta Snri (12th centur\ ) with commentaries: 
edited with an elaborate introduction in Sanskrit bv 

L. B. Gandhi, 1927 

38. Nyayapravesa, Part I (Sanskrit Text) : on Buddhist 

lx)gic of Dihnaga, with commentaries of Haribhadra 
Silri and Par>vadeva : edited by Principal A. B. Dhruva, 

M. A., LL.B., Pro-Vicc-GhaTicellor, Hindu ITniversity, 
Benares, l!)30 

3!h Nyayapravesa , Part II (Idbetan 'Text): edited with 
introduction, notes, appendices, etc., by Pandit, \ddhu- 
sekhara Bhattacharvya, Ih'incipal, Vddyabhavaiui, Vis- 
vabharati, 1927 

40. Advayavajrasangraha : consisting of twenty short 

works on Buddhist philosophy by Advayavajra, a Bud- 
dhist >avaiit belonging to the 11th century A.l)., 
edited b\' ]\lahamahopadh\ a va Dr. Haraprasad Sastri, 
M.A., C.'l.E., Hon. D.Litt.', 1927 

42, 60. Kalpadrukosa : standard work on Sanskrit Lexico- 

gra]diy, by Kesava : edited with an elaborate introduc- 
tion by the late l^andit Ramavatara Sharma, 
Sahityachars a, M.A., of l^atna and index by Pandit 
Shrikant Sharma, 2 vols., vol. 1 (text), vol. II (index), 
1928- 1932 

43. Mirat-i-Ahmadi Supplement : by Ali Muhammad 

Khan. 4'ranslated into English from the original 
Persian by Mr. (k K. Seddon, l.G.S. {retired), and Prof. 
Syed Xawab Ali, MA. Illustrated. Corrected reissue, 
1928 . . _ 

41. Two Vajrayana Works : comprising Prajfiopayavinis- 

cayasiddhi of Anaiigavajra and Juanasiddhi of Indra- 
bhuti — two important works belonging to the little 
known Pantra school of Buddhism (8th century 
A.D.) : edited by B. Bhattacharyya, Ph.D., 1929 
45. Bhavaprakasana : of Saradatanaya, a com])rehenflive 
work on Dramaturgy and Rasa, belonging to 
A.D. 1175-1250; edited by His Holiness Yadugiri 
Yatiraja Swami, Melkot, and K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, 1929 
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40. Ramacarita : of Abhinanda, r’ourt poet of Haravarsa 
probably the .same as r)eva])riia of the Pala Dynasty of 
Bengal (cir. 9tli century A.D.) : edited by K. S. Mama- 
swami 8astri, 1929 . . . . . . 7-^ 

47. Nanjarajayasobhusana ; by Nrsiiiihakavi alin-^ Abhi^ 
nava Kalidasa, a work on San.skrit Ik>etics and relates 
to the glorification of Nanjaraja, son of Virabhupa of 
Mysore: edited b\ Ikiiidit K. Krishnamacharya. 1930 5-0 

4S. Natyadarpana ; on dramaturgy, by Llamacandra »^iTri 
with his own commentar\ : edited by Baiiditr L. B. 
flandhi and (k K. Shrigondekar, M.A. 2 vols., vol. I, 

1929 .. .. .. .. .. 4-8 

49. Pre-Dihnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from 

Chinese Sources : containing the English translation 
of Satd^astra of Aryadeva, Tibetan text and English 
translation of V i(jrah(i~vi/dva r1a}n of Nagarjuna and the 
re-translation into Sanskrit from ( /hincse of lJj)di/ahr- 
daya and Tarl:ahtsl ra : edited by Prof. Ciuse])pe 'JMcci, 

1 930 . . . / . . . . 9-0 

50. Mirat-i-Ahniadi Supplement : i^ersian text giving 

an account of Liuzerat, b>’ Ali Muhammad Khan : 
edited b\ Syed Nawab Ali, M.A., Principal, Bahaiid- 
din College, Junagadh, 1930 

51. Trisastisalakapurusacaritra : of Hernacandra, trans- 

lated into Englisli with co])ious notes by Dr. Helen 
M. Johnson of ()sceola, Missouri, U.8.A. 4 vols., vol. I 

( Adisvaracaritra), illustrated, 1931 

52. Dandaviveka : a comprehensive Penal (/ode of the 

ancient D Indus by Vardhamana of the 15th century 
A.D. : edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala Krsna 
Smrtitirtha, 1931 . , 

53. Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja : the earliest and 

the most authoritative work of the Tantra School of 
the Buddhists (3rd century A.D.) : edited b}' B. Bhatta- 
charyva, Ph.D,, 1931 

54. Jayakhyasarhhita ; an authoritative Pahcaratra work 

of the 5th century A.D., highly respected by the South 
Indian Vaisnavas : edited by Pandit E. Krishnama- 
charyva of Vadtal, with one illustration in nin(i colours 
and a Foreword by B. Bhattacliary va, Ph.D., 1931 

55. Kavyalankarasarasariigraha : of Udbhata with the 

commentary, probably the same as Udbhataviveka of 
Rajanaka Tilaka (IJth century A.D.) : edited by Iv. S. 
Ramaswami Sastri, 1931 

50. Parananda Sutra : an ancient Tantric work of the 
Hindus in Siitra form giving details of many practices 
and rites of a new School of Tantra : edited by Swami 
Trivikrama Tirtha with a Foreword by 15. Bhatta- 
charyya, Ph.D., 1931 . - . . . . 3-dl 
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o7, t)9. Ahsan-ut-Tawarikh : history of the Safawi Period of 
Persian History, 15th and 16th centuries, by Hasan- 
i-Rumhi : edited by C. N. Seddon, l.C.S. {retired), 

Reader in Persian and Marathi, University of Oxford. 

2 vols. (Persian text and translation in English), 
1032-34 .. .. .. - 10-8 

58. Padmananda Mahakavya : giving the life history of 

Hsabhadeva, the tirst Pirthahkara of the »Jainas, by 
Aniarachandra Kavi of the 13th century: edited by 
H. n. Kapadia, M.A., 1932 .. . /. 1 4~o 

59. Sabdaratnasamanvaya : an interesting lexicon of the 

N;1n:u'lha class in Sanskrit compik^d by the Maratha 
King Saliaji oi Tanjore : edited by Pandit Vitthala 
Sastri, Sanskrit Pathai^ala/Baroda, with a Kore\\a)rd by 
P>. 15}]atta(diaryya,Ph.I)., 1932 .. 1 1 -0 

61. jSaktisahgama Tantra : a vohinunous conipen<iiuni of 

the Hiielu Pantra comprising four hooks on Kali, Tara, 
Simdarl and Phhinnamasta : edited )\v P>. Bhatta- 
charyya, M. A., Ph. 1)., 4 yols., vol. 1, Kalikhanda, 1932 2-S 

62. Prajhaparamitas : eoinnientaries on the Id-ajhapara- 

mita, a Buddhist ]))iiloso})hieal \vf)rlv : edited by 
Oiiisep])e d'ucei, Men) her, Italian Academy, 2 vols., 
vol. 1, 1932 . . . . . . ‘ . . 12-0 

63 Tarikh-i-Mubarakhshahi : an authentic^ and contem- 
porary account of the Idng.s of the Saiy vid Dynasty of 
Delhi : translated into RngUsh fro))\ original Persian by 
Kama! Kri.dina Basu, M.A., Professor. T.N.J. College, 
Bhagalpur, with a Foreword hy Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
.Kt.,1932 .. .. .. 7~S 

64. Siddhantabindu : on N’edanta pliilosophy, by Madhusu- 
dana Sarasvati with commentary of Purusottama : 
edited by P. ( '. Divanji, M.A., LB.M., 1933 . . 1 1-0 

65 Istasiddhi : on Vedanta ])hilosophy, by Virnuktatma, 
disciple of Avyayatma, with the author's own comment- 
ary : edited by M. Hiriyanna, M.A., Retired Professor 
of Sanskrit, iNiaharaja’s College, Mysore, 1933 . . 14-0 

66, 70. Sabara-Bhasya : on the Mimamsa Sutras of Jaimini : 

Translated into Kiiglish Ivy Mahamahopadhyaya Dr, 
Ganganath Jha, M.A., D.Litt., et(*., V ice-Chancellor, 
University of Allahabad, in 3 vols., vol. 1, 1933; 
vol. If, 1934 .. .. .. .. 32-0 

67. Sanskrit Texts from Bali: comprising a large num- 

ber of Hindu aufl Buddhist ritualistic’, religious and 
other texts rec overed from the islands of Java and Bali 
with comparisons : edited l>v l^rofessor Sylvain Levi, 

1933 .. .. ' /. ..3-8 

II. BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 

1. Najyasastra : edited by M. Ramakrishna Kavi, 4 vols., 
vol. III. 
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2. Manasollasa or Ahhila.sitarlJjafintjinjani, edited G. K. 

Shrigondelair, M.A., vols., vol. IL 

3. A Descriptive C.atalogue of MSS. in the Jain Bhan- 

dars at Pattan : edited from the notes of the late 
Mr. i \ J). Dalai, M.A . ]}\ L. l>. (hindlji, 2 vols. 

4. Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic Languages : trans- 

lated into English from Portuguese by I'rof. A. X. 

Soares, M,A., flaroda (‘ollegfe Jiajoda. 

f>. Alarhkaraniahodadhi : a famous vork on Sanskrit 
Po€‘tics com])osed by Narendra pi^ablia Suri at the 
request of MinisU‘r Vkistiq^ala in 122b A. I). : edited 1>\ 
Lalchandra. B. ( bindlii of the t)rieiPal instil u1(\ Paroda. 

6. Suktiinuktaval? : a well knr>\vn Sanski'it \\(»rk on 

A^ltholog\^ of da, Diana, a. eontemyiorary of King Krsna 
of th(^ Kort liern \ fidava D\ nasty (A/J). I 2 17) : edited 
by Pandit K. Krislinamaeha.rya, Sanskrit Pathasala, 

Va< Ital. 

7. Trisastisalakapurusacaritra : of lleTuacandiM : trails^ 

lated info English by Dr, Helen M. dohusoii, t v^ols., 
vol. IE 

8. Sabara-Bhasya : on the Miman'isa Sutras of Jaimini : 

Eranslated into laiglisli by Mahamaho|>a(ihyaya l)r. 
tlanganaih ,]ha, M.A., Id.fJtt., etc., \dce-Cbancellor, 
University of Allahabad, in 3 vols.. vol. 111. 

{). Ganitatilakavrtti : of Sripati with tlie cc)mmentary of 
Sirnhatilalw'i, a non- Jain work oii ArithuKdic and 
Algebra with a Jain commentary : edited ])y H. R. 
Kapadia, ^l.A. 

10. Narayana Sataka : a devotional poem of high literary 

merit by V'idyakara with the commentary of Pitamljara : 
edilt'd by Tkindit Sbrikaiit Sbarma. 

11. Dvadasaranayacakra : an ancient ]>ol(anica] treatise 

giving a resume of the dilTereiit philosophical systems 
witli a refutation of the same from tlie ,lain stand- 
point by Mallavadi Suri with a commentary by 
Simbasuri Gani : edited l>y ]\limi Caturvijayaji. 

12. Nayakaratna : a commentary on tlu' Xyayaratnamala 

of Parthascirathi Misra by Ramanuja of the Prabhakara 
School : edited by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. 

13. Rajadharma-Kaustubha : an elaborate Smrti work on 

Rajadharma, Rajanili and the requirements of kings, 
by Anantadeva : edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Kamala 
Krishna Smj'titirtha. 
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lir. BOOKS UNDER l^REPAR ATION. 

1. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda : comx>ilod by the Library staff, 12 
vols., vol, II (Sraiita, Dharuia, and C4rh\'a Sutras). 

2. Prajhaparaniitas : commentaries on the Prajhapara- 

mitii, a, Buddhist ]>}iiloso])hicai worlv : edited by I^rof. 
Oiuseppe Bucci, 2 vols., vol. IL. 

3. Saktisahgama Tantra : comprising four books on Kali, 

Tara, Suivdari, and Chhiniiamasta : (niited by 
B. Bhattacbar\'\'a, Ph.D., 4 vols., vols. 11 -IV'. 

4. Naty^^darpana : introduction in Sanskrit giving an 

account of the anti([uity and usefulness of the In- 
dian dram cl, the dilTerent tlieories on P^asa, and an ex- 
amination of the ])roblems raised by the text, by 
L. B. Gandln. 2 vols., vol. 11. 

5. Gandavyuha : a Buddhist work descrd>ing the hi.story 

of Sudhana in seardi of ])erfect knowledge, and the 
ex]>loits of Mahjusri (drd century A.D.): edited by 
B. iTiattacharyya, Pli.l)., 2 vols. 

6. Gurjararasa\all : a. eolkauion of sexeral old (dijarati 

Rasas ; edited lyv Messrs. B. K. 'lliakore, M. 1). Desai, 
and M. C. .Modi. 

7. Parasurama-Kalpasutra : an im]>ortant \voi*k on 3 antra 

with tlie commentary of Ramesvara : sc'cond revised 
edition l»y Swaini Trivikrama Tirtha. 

8. Tarkabhasa : a work on Budflhist Logic*. l)y Moksakara 

(4uj)ta of the dagaddala. monasteiw* : edit<‘d with a 
Sanskrit eominentary by Pandit Ernbar Krishnarna- 
charya of X'adtal. 

9. Madhavanala-Kaniakaiidala : a. romanee in old A\ (* stern 

Rajasthani by (dina])ati, a Ivayastlui from Amod : 
edited ]>y M. R. Majumdar, M.A., LLJi. 

10. A Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Oriental 

Institute, Baroda: compiled by the Library stalf, 12 
vols., vol. Ill (Smrti .MSS.), 

11. An Alphabetical List of MSS. in the Oriental Insti- 

tute, Baroda : eom])iled from the existing card cata- 
logiui by K. Rangaswamy, Superintendent, Printed 
Section. 

12. Pracina Gurjara Kavya Sartigraha : explanatory and 

linguistic notes (jii the texLs printed as No. 13 : by 
B. B. Mehta, in 2 vols. 

13. Ghhakkammuvaeso : an Apabhramsa work of the Jains 

containing didactic religious teachings : edited by 
L. B. (iandhi, Jain Pandit. 

14. Sarhrat Siddhanta : the well-known work on Astro- 

nomy of .Jagannatha Pandit : critically edited w itb 
numerous <iiagrams by Pandit Kedar Nath, Rajjyotisi, 
Jaipur. 
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15. Vimalaprabha : tlie famous commentary on the Kala- 

cakra IVintra and the most important work of the 
Ivalac^akra School of tlie ]>ud<lhists : edited with com- 
yiarisons of the '^rihetan anfl Chinese version by Ciuse])])e 
Tucci of the Italian Aca-dcmy. 

16. Nispannayogambara Tantra : describing a large 

number of mandalas or mngic circles and nununous 
deities : edited by B. Bhatta(diary 

17. Basatin-i -Salatin ; a contemporary account (d Die 

Sultans of Jtijapur : translated into Bnglisli b\ M. A. 
Kazi of the Ikaroda t'Ollege and li. i>hatt acharyya. 

]8. Madana Maharnava ; a Srnrti work princij)ally dealing 
with the doctrine of Karrnavipaka coinjiosed dui-ing 
Die j’cign of Mandhiita son of Madanapala : edited bx 
K m bar Iv risli n a,m a ch ai- v a . 

19, Hariisa-vilasa : of Daiiisa l>hiksu ; forms an elaborate 

defence of Die various inyst i<t practices and worshi]) : 
(‘dited by Swanii Tiix ikrama. d'irtha. 

20. Trisastisalakapurusacaritra : of Memacandra: trans- 

latfMl into IhigJish })\' I >r. llekn Jolinson, d vols , 
vols. iii-;iv. 


For further particulars please communicate 
witli — 

The Dikkctob, 

Orii tiial I ifte, liaroda. 
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The Comparative Study of Relijgions : [Contt^nts; 

1, tlie sources and nature of religious truth. II, super- 
natural beings, good and bad. 11 1, the soul, its nature, 
origin, and destinv. lY, sin and suli’ering, salvation 
and redemption. V^, religious practices. VI, the emo- 
tional attitude and religious ideals] : by Alban A. 
Widgerv, M.A., 1022 . . . . . . 15_0 

The Philosophy and Theology of Averroes : \ Contents : 

I, a decisive discourse on the delineation of the relation 
between religion and philosophy, la, on the problem 
of eternal knowledge which Avenoes has mentioned in 
his decisive discourse. II, an exposition of the 
methods of arguments concerning the doctrines of 
the faith]; bv Mohammad Jamibnr-Pahman, M.A., 

1021. (Cloth'Pvs. 5) .. .. .. ;3-0 

Religious and Moral Teachings of A1 Ghazzali : 
[Contents: 1, the nature of man. 11, human freedom 
and responsibility. Ill, pride and vanity. W. friend- 
ship and sincerity. the nature of love and man s 
highest happiness. \’l, the unity of Cod. VI I , the 
love of (4od and its signs. VMll, ri,::a or joyous sub- 
mission to ilis will I : translated bv Sved Nawab Ali, 

M. A., 1021 .. ‘ .. 2-0 

Goods and Bads : being the substance of a scries of 
talks and discussions with H.H. the Maharaja wad 
of Baroda. [Coiitents : introduction. J , physical values. 

II, intellectual values. Ill, aesthetic values. 1 
moral value. V, religious value. VI, the good life, its 
unity and attainment]: by Alban G. Widgery, M.A., 

1020. (Library edition Rs. 5) . . . . 3-0 

Immortality and other Essays; [Contents: 1, j)hilos- 
ophy and life, il, immortality. Ill, morality and 
religion. iV, Jesus and modern culture. \\ the 
psychology of Christian motive. Vi, free Catholicism 
and non-Christian Religions. VIl, Nietzsche and 
Tolstoi on Morality and Religion. VTIl, Sir Oliver 
Lodge on science and religion. IX, the value of con- 
fessions of faith. X, the idea of resurrection. XI, 
religion and beauty. XII, religion and history. 

XTII, principles of reform in religion] : by Alban G. 
Widgery, M.A., 1919. (Cloth Rs. 3) . . . . 2-(t 

Confutation of Atheism : a translation of the Jladis-i- 
Ilalila or the tradition of the Myrobalan Fruit : trans- 
lated by Vali Mohammad Chhanganbhai Momin, 1918 . . 0- 14 


Conduct of Royal Servants : being a collection of verses 
from the Vlramitrodaya with their translations in 
English, Gujarati, and Marathi: by B. Bhattacharyya, 

M.A., Ph.D. . . . . ‘ ‘ . (M> 
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